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John McCormack’s faith in the Victrola 
and Victor Records as the one medium to 
reproduce his voice is such that he has 
made no less than one hundred and sixty- 
six records, all of which are McCormack’s 
“other self.” Among these numbers are: 

Double-faced 
oh sone AaaMlll 


Misbkin P P Dear Old Pal of Mine ' . 
Little Mother of Mine } 755 1.50 —— oe — 


McCORMACK Ah! Moon of My Delight \ Mahogany or walnut 


Victor Artist Drink to Me Only With /6197 _ 2.00 
Thine Eyes } 


That Alma Gluck has made as many as 
ninety-eight Victor Records speaks volumes. 
She herself has said she is proud to be a 
part of the great work the Victor is doing. 
Hear these records and you'll know why: 

Double-faced 
a ae neg Home \ 6143 $2.00 


@. Home, Sweet Home 
Mishkin Listen to the Mocking Bird 


Darling Nelly Gray 
GLUCK Nelly Was a Lady } 653 


Victor Artist 


Mahogany, oak 
or walnut 


Vi la No. 210 
6142 2.00 me 
1.50 


Rachmaninoff knows music; knows how 
to compose it, how to play it-—and how it 
should be reproduced. It is significant that 
in the light of previous experience he chose 
the Victor to reproduce his art. His twenty- 
one Victor Records include: 

Double-faced 
Prelude in G Major (Rach- ) 


| 


maninoff) 
Prelude in G Minor (Rach- [ 6261 $2.00 


maninoff) 
Prelude in C Sharp Minor 


Rachmaninoff) . ‘ 
RACHMANINOFF Spinning Song Victrola No. 405 


Victor Artist Polka de W. R. 6260 2.00 Electric, $290 
Troika en traineaux f ; Walnut 


The Victor Company originated the remember that the Victrola—the standard 
modern talking machine and was the first by which all are judged —costs no more. 
to offer the public high-class music by great The Victrola instrument line includes 
artists. Victor Supremacy began then. It twenty-one models of the three general 
has been maintained by the continuing types shown at from $25 up. Ask your 
patronage of the world’s greatest musicians dealer or write to us for illustrated catalog. 
and by the merit of Victor Products. To be sure of Victor Products, see the 

In buying a talking machine, consider following trade-marks — under the ‘lid 
that you must choose the Victrola or of every instrument and on the label of 
something you hope will do as well, and every record. 


Victrola 


@ US PAT OFF 


se Look under the lid and on the labels for these Victor trade-marks 
“HIS MASTERS VOICE” Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden,N. J. 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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VERY woman who loves her 
While You children and her country will 
Read This find much to interest her in a 
pamphlet being distributed by the National Democratic 
Committee at Washington. It is called “The Lands 
Ye Possess,” and is intended to create a widespread 
interest in the administration of the public domain, the 
common possession of all the people. Stripped of its 
partisan bias—it is a pity that all political ink has so 
much mud in it—the pamphlet is a valuable one for 
any voter, no matter what her, or his, party preferences 
may be. It tells the story of the wasting of our national 
resources, the robbing of future generations for the 
sake of the piling up of monumental fortunes in the 
hands of a few in this generation and the one just past. 
As these things are reviewed the reader’s amazement 
is swallowed up in anger, and anger turns to shame as 
the impotence of the individual is realized. And if there 
is such a thing as righteous indignation, that must be 
what one feels when turning from the recital of these 
facts concerning our national improvidence to the oil 
scandal in Washington. Because we feel that this kind 
of indignation is good for every one occasionally—and 
at the risk of bankrupting the Democratic National 
Committee—we suggest that every woman who has a 
right to go to the ballot-box in November should send 
for a copy of the pamphlet. 


Forget Politics 


We Hate To UT before you get your copy, here 
Preach, are some things that it suggests 
But— for women to do if they “want 


to see what remains of the public domain conserved 
for the use of homebuilders in this and other generations.” 
Good HousEKEEPING, mindful of the ease with which 
money seems to have changed hands at Washington, 
hopes that every one of its readers will: 


1. Insist by voice and vote that the natural resources 
of our country shall from now on be disposed of for the 
common good of all and not for the private gains of a few. 

2. Emphasize the fact that the livelihood of the 
man of small means is at least equal in importance to 
the profit of the man of big means. 


3. Oppose everywhere and at all times the useless 
waste of our resources at the cost of our children’s future. 


4. Remember that in the year 2000 (only two or 
three generations away) this country may be called 
on to support a population of 250,000,000; that as popu- 
lation goes up, resources go down; and that if active 
and immediate steps toward continued conservation 
are not taken our children and our grandchildren will 
inevitably be reduced to lower standards of living. 


5. Call public attention to the urgency of time in 
any precautionary measures taken, and to the fact that 
In some cases it is almost too late now to undo the evil 
that has been done. 


6. Exact, as far as possible, equality of opportunity 
for all in the benefits derived from our public wealth, 
and denounce monopoly and special privilege, which 
have already lapped the cream of the country’s wealth, 
leaving at the best comparatively skimmed milk for 
the rest of us. 


7. Hold every public officer responsible for any part 





Waste Awr—Want Aor 





of the conservation of national resources of the country 
as a trustee of the public property. And— 

8. Oppose the election or appointment to such office 
of any one who fails to give full assurance to the people 
that he regards his office as an opportunity to serve the 
public, not himself. 


Miracles OMEWHERE it has been said that 
Are Out “a bungling, boneheaded private citi- 
of Date zen is not transmuted by election or 


appointment into a competent public servant.” The 
statement is iconoclastic; what a slaughter there would 
be at the polls if we all believed it! But after all isn’t 
it just as foolish to expect officeholding to enhance a 
man’s character or ability as it is to look for success to 
crown the venture of a woman who marries a man to 
reform him? What a man is before election—and before 
marriage—he will probably be afterward, “‘only more 
so.” For that reason we would urge careful considera- 
tion of all candidates for public office. Find out what 
you think about them; don’t merely accept their own 
estimate of themselves. And above all, remember this: 
“Laws are seldom as just as they are intended to be; 
for they are only as strong as the men who enforce 
them.” We want ability at Washington and elsewhere, 
the finest ability it is possible for us to get; but first 
we want loyalty, steadfastness, honesty. We want 
them last, too. 


Make the World AKEN as a whole we have 
Safe for no objection to evolution, 
Homes either in theory or in results; 


but it has done one thing to the modern man that we 
do not like: it has stunted his desire to own his own 
home. We imagine the aboriginal man clinging to his 
home in tree-top or cave until a more powerful man 
ejected or slew him. The average man today seems 
content to base his ownership upon the scant security 
of a rent receipt, knowing full well that a trunkful of 
receipts would confer upon him no rights or privileges 
that his landlord would be likely to recognize if he had 
a better offer. The result is that the American people 
are today paying a far higher price for shelter than they 
should. They are paying it in cash, in insecurity, in the 
loss of love for home, in carelessness toward civic prob- 
lems and responsibilities. Taken all together, the price 
is greater than the individual can afford to pay or than 
society can afford to let him pay. Few men who are 
home-owners object to taxation for community better- 
ment, whether it be paved streets or new schoolhouses 
or playgrounds or better-paid teachers. These things 
all add to home values, though they may increase the 
livableness of a house not at all, and therefore do not 
appeal to the renter. Having to pay for them in increased 
rentals increases his discontent and reduces the stability 
of our society. The man who has a deed to a house and 
lot is seldom a radical; he has too much at stake. He is 
a man upon whom reliance can be placed, in whom 
governments can put their trust. He realizes that this 
is true: no home is safe unless the town is safe; no town 
is safe unless the state is safe; no state is safe unless the 
nation is safe; no nation is safe unless the world is safe. 


WiLuiAM FREDERICK BIGELOW, EDITOR 
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“Behold, All Men Seek 
After Ghee 


By Grace Noll Crowell 


Decoration by Arthur & Becher 


They found Him in the solitary place, 

The lonely place where He had gone to pray. 
They sought Him wistfully—and told Him thus: 
“Behold all men seek after Thee today.” 

“All men seek for Thee—"’ Well the Master knew 
The motley throng that waited Him to come: 
The craven outcast, and the leprous one, 

The tortuous lame, the stricken blind and dumb, 
And with compassion moved He once’ again 
Among them, down the old familiar ways, 
Pressed by a piteous throng that sought release— 
Each from his own great grief. Thus passed His days, 


And He went on His way to Calvary. 


Yea, Master, all men seek Thee still today, 
Even as of old, yea, in the same old way. 

Each for his own great grief. OLord, forget 
The utter selfishness. Remember yet 

The same earth throngs upon the old earth way, 
And be Thou still compassionate today ! 
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the most difficult thing. After 

all, when you are married, you 
hide the truth from the general world, 
whatever it may be, whether it is too 
happy to be told—people think you con- 
ceited if you are very happy—or whether 
it is too unhappy to be confessed. A con- 
fession of failure? Who doesn’t hide it if 
he can? 

But that is not exactly what you mean. 
You were referring to that mysterious 
balance of power. That old, over-quoted 
French proverb about there being always 
one who extends the cheek and the other 
who kisses it expresses it exactly. And for 
the outsider it is just that, that is so 
difficult to decide. Women especially are 
so deceptive. How many adoring wives 
would slit the throats of their husbands 
tomorrow could they be certain that 


UT can you always tell, do you 
think? That seems to me by far 
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By Hugh Walpole 


The 


Ktch 


Illustrated by James Mont 


they would escape detection, and how 
many submissive and apparently devoted 
husbands would poison their wives to- 
night had they the courage and the 
security? 

I am not railing against marriage. Oh, 
no! When it is happy, it is happier than 
any other state the human being is 
capable of, but it does offer splendid 
mediums for safe hypocrisies. And the 
deepest and subtlest of all, of course, are 
the hypocrisies that deceive the hypocrites 
themselves. 

Take, for instance, the Gabriels. Mrs. 
Gabriel was a large, four-square, genial, 
red-faced, gray-haired woman with bright 
blue eyes and a hearty laugh. She was one 
of the sensible women of the world—‘“a 
rock of common sense,” one of her many 
women friends called her. You felt that 
she had not always been thus, but had 
trained herself, through many difficult 


years, to self-control. You might guess 
that she still had a temper, and a pretty 
violent one, too. But no one ever saw it, 
She said that losing one’s temper was a 
criminal waste of time. 

She was rather like a man in her business 
sense, in her scorn of emotional trifles, in 
her comradeship with men, in her con- 
tempt for nerves. And she spoke to her 
husband as one man speaks to another. 
“Shut up, Billy,” she would say. “All that 
rot_. . . you don’t know what you're 
talking about,” and Billy would say with 
a shy, deprecating smile, “All right, my 
yd T'll shut up.” And he invariably 
did. 

Some friends of the family thought her 
a great deal too “bossy” to Billy, but so 
long as Billy did not mind, was it any 
one else’s business? And Billy did not 
mind. He simply adored her. 

They had been married for fifteen years 
or more. They were the same age—some- 
thing over forty. Billy Gabriel was the 
manager of the Westminster branch of the 
London and County Bank. Mrs. Gabriel 
had a little money of her own, and they 
had, alas! no children, so that they were 
quite comfortably circumstanced and 
lived in a nice roomy flat in Harley House, 
Marylebone. 

About only two things had there ever 
been any words between them—about 
living in the country and about spending 
money. 

Billy would have adored to live in the 
country. His ideal happiness was to have 
a pleasant cottage—not too large and 
certainly not too small—somewhere not 
too far from London, but with a view (of 
hills, woods, and a stream), a garden, and 
some dogs (Sealyhams preferred). He was 
a long, thin man with sandy hair, mild 
brown eyes, and a meditative mouth that 
often seemed about to break into a smile 
and then did not. You would have said 
that he was a shy and timid man. You 
would have been nearly right—but not 
quite. 

Their disputes over money occurred 
because, strangely enough, Mrs. Gabriel 
was inclined to be mean. I say “strangely,” 
because it was odd that when she was s0 
sensible about everything else, she should 
be a little stupid about this. 

It is stupid, when you have plenty of 
means, no children, and another half who 
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A Story of a 
Wife who 
Misunderstood 


ing 


is in no kind of way extrava- 
gant, that you should worry 
and complain about tram 
fares and seats in the dress- 
circle. But Mrs. Gabriel had 
been brought up on very 
small rations indeed, and 
there is no one so seriously 
tempted to meanness as he 
who has had a penurious 
childhood and then made, 
or come into, money. 

Nevertheless, all the 
friends of the Gabriels 
thought them a very happy 
and devoted couple. Of 
course, he was by far fonder 
of her than she of him. Any 
one could see that with half 
an eye. She should have 
married some one with more 
personality than Billy and, 
good little man as he was, 
there were times, you could 
see, when she found it very 
difficult to be patient with 
him. She was fond of him, 
yes, but rather as a mother 
is fond of a disappointing 
child who will be gauche and 
awkward in company. 

Billy was shy and clumsy 
in company, but that was 
partly because Mrs. Billy 
made him so. She had begun 
in the early days of their married life to cor- 
rect him out of sheer love for him and his 
funny, silly, little ways. He was so unprac- 
tical (outside his work at the Bank, where he 
was the last word in method and accuracy), 
so dreamy, and, sometimes, so untidy. 
And he did love to bore people with long, 
endless, wandering stories in which really 
they could not be expected to take an 
laterest, and so she began by checking him 
when she saw that other people were be- 
coming bored, and soon it was quite a 
habit with her. “Shut up, Billy . . . All 
that rot . . . Whowantstolisten . . .?” 

And then he was so mild, she was so 
certain of his affection, he was so proud 
of her and submitted to her so readily, 
that she was éncouraged to continue her 
bossing. She ran him completely. She 
used to like to wonder what on earth he 
would ever do were she to go away or be 
ill. But she never went away (without 














him), and she was never ill (never gave 
in to illness; she did not believe in such 
weak pampering). She was like an elder 
brother—an elder brother who would 
wonder sometimes how so stupid and im- 
perceptive a creature could have been 
born into the family. It was his imper- 
ceptions that called out her “managing 
ways” most frequently. The things that 
he did not see, the way that he idled his 
time, dreaming! How he would sit in the 
evening in their Harley Street flat, just 
staring in front of him, smoking his pipe, 
that smile so nearly there and never quite! 
Oh, it would irritate her. sometimes, she 
must confess, when she was so busy, to 
see him sitting there, and she would speak 
to him sharply, and the dream would sud- 
denly fade from his eyes, and he would 
smile up at her (but not with the smile that 
was so nearly there and never quite), and 
hurry around and do some of the things 


JAMES NONTCOMERY FLAGS 
































Once Frances forced 
Billy to show his 
“silly etchings’ to 
Mr. and Mrs. 
Whimbley, and how 
they all laughed! 





that she told him. Oh, he adored her—and 
she— Well, it was a pity for her that she 
had not married some one with a more 
remarkable personality. 
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Ba GABRIEL was only half awake, 
and he knew it. It is very difficult to 
be fully awake when your work (and very 
interesting work, too) takes up so much of 
your day (nine o’clock in the morning un- 
til six at night), and when, during the rest 
of the time, you have a wife who directs 
your every movement. 

Dimly Billy remembered a time when 
he was not so directed. Oh, but very dimly! 
He would not say, though, that he was 
happier then than he was now. No, con- 
trarywise. He was never tired of thinking 
to himself, when he sat in the comfortable 
Harley Street sitting-room smoking his 
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pipe of an evening, how fortunate he was. 
How fortunate that he, an ordinary, unim- 
portant kind of fellow with no especial 
talent for anything, no good looks, no 
clever talk, should have found a woman 
so splendid as Frances to care for him! 
‘That had been his original impulse—a 
surprised, almost confused, choking grati- 
tude. He had fallen quite naturally from 
that gratitude into subservience. 

He was not, as a rule, a subservient man. 
He was not subservient at the bank, where 
the clerks were rather afraid of him, nor 
was he subservient at the “Twelve,” a 
little dining club that met once a month, 
dined at Simpson’s, and played dominoes 
afterward. But he worshiped Frances, and 
when she said that he was talking foolishly, 
why, then he was talking foolishly! 

But was ‘“‘worship” quite the word? He 
would have liked to think that out. One 
of the minor troubles of his untroubled 
life was that he never quite had time to 
think things out. One could not, of course, 
at the bank think of anything but the 
bank’s affairs, and then afterward, in the 
evening, one was given scarcely time 
enough: one was just beginning to 
think when suddenly that rough, good- 
natured voice would cut across one’s 
thought: 

“Now, Billy . . . sitting there with your 
mouth open, dreaming again! Here, get 
up and help me with these books.” 

And, of course, she was right. One must 
not sit there with one’s mouth open, a 
habit easily tumbled into were there not 
a wife to correct one! 

But there it was. There was never time 
to consider whether “worship” was the 
word. Probably it was not. ‘Worship” 
implied some kind of tingling, breathless 
excitement, and certainly he felt no 
tingling, breathless excitement when he 
thought of Frances. Gratitude and admira- 
tion, but excitement, no. 

But then where was the married pair 
who, after fifteen years of life together, 
felt excitement about each other? Com- 
radeship, comfort, compatability—but ex- 
citement? 

Nevertheless, he was aware that had he 
had time to think about it, he would have 
been certain that he was only half awake. 
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NE November afternoon he had, at 

the Bank, a very bad headache. So 
bad was it (he suffered from dyspepsia and 
had eaten unwisely the evening before) 
that he made a sudden and startling reso- 
lution. He would leave the bank an hour 
earlier than usual and take a walk. He 
had not done such a thing for years, and he 
felt quite shy (almost as though he were 
speaking to Frances) when he said to old 
Crofiett : 

“Croffett, I’ve got a head on this after- 
noon. I’ll chuck it for to-day.” 

“Ves, sir,” said Croffett, putting his 
spectacles up his nose in a mild, comfort- 
able way that he had. 

No one seemed to think it in any way 
peculiar, and as he stepped out into the 
street, he wondered why he had not done 
it before. 

When he had walked a little way, his 
headache was much better. He felt an 
almost schoolboyish sense of freedom and 
strode along humming to himself. He 
walked up Kingsway, turned to the left, 


The Etching 


and after a little while was outside Mudie’s 
Library. 

He stopped and looked in at the win- 
dows. He liked Mudie’s; the books in 
these windows always looked cleaner and 
cheaper than the books in any other 
window. That was one of his ambitions— 
to have a library. He would never have 
one, because Frances thought buying books 
was an extravagance when you could sub- 
scribe to a Lending Library. But he liked 
to imagine the books that he would 
have, and to stare in at the window 
and see how much he could buy for five 
pounds. 

He moved up the street and soon was 
looking at the gray pile of the British 
Museum. He liked the British Museum. 
He had a national pride in it. One day, 
when he had time, he would spend a whole 
day there and see the Egyptian mummies 
and the Elgin marbles. Meanwhile he 
liked to look at it and admire its strength 
and security. 


ODAY, turning aside, he saw suddenly 

a shop that he had never noticed before. 
It was a little shop with prints and draw- 
ings in the window, and there was some- 
thing in the way that they were arranged 
that drew his attention. He went up and 
looked more closely, and then discovered 
that to the right of the door there was a 
box, and over the box was a notice, ‘No 
Print In This Box More Than Five 
Shillings.” 

Liking the comfortable shape of the shop, 
the way the light from a neighboring 
lamp-post fell on a splendid chalk drawing 
of a gentleman in a ruff, the air of comfort 
and ease that the brightly flaming interior 
ofiered him, he stood idly turning over the 
prints in the box. Another,of his ambitions 
—in addition to the cottage, the Sealy- 
hams, and the library—was one day to 
have pictures. Pictures in the vague, so 
vague and so impossible that he never 
breathed this particular ambition to any- 
body and for himself had scarcely formu- 
lated it. He only knew that they were to 
be real, original pictures. Pictures touched, 
themselves, by the hand of the original 
artist. None of your copies, no, not even 
those “Medici” things that looked good 
enough until you’d had them a day or two, 
and then were lifeless and dull. No 
Suddenly his hand stopped. His heart 
thumped in his breast. 

He was looking at a litile landscape, a 
simple thing enough—a hill, a clump of 
trees, a cow, and a horseman. But how 
beautiful! How quiet and simple and true! 
And the real thing. Not a copy, although 
it was not a drawing. In the left-hand 
corner there was scribbled a name, ‘‘Ever- 
dingin.” 

He went into the shop. 
cund man came to him. 
prize. 

“That etching? Five shillings. 
Everdingin, that. Cheap at the money 

Billy Gabriel paid his five shillings; his 
purchase was wrapped in paper; he left 
the shop. His heart was still beating. Why 
was he so strangely stirred? An etching, 
was it? Now what exactly was an etching? 
Was it a print? He thought etchings were 
colored Driven still by a mysterious 
sense of drama, he stopped in a bookshop 
ard bought a little book entitled, “‘Prints 
and Etchings: All About Them.” 

Then he went home. 


A stout, ruki- 
He held up his 


A nice 


Py 


4 


E said nothing to Frances about aj] 

this. The china clock with the req 
flowers struck nine, and suddenly he mur. 
mured something and left the room, 
Frances was busy at the rickety byt 
smart, bright, redwood writing table 
She simply nodded without speaking. Then 
he crept across the passage as though he 
were afraid of something. He did not 
know that he was creeping. He opened 
the door of their bedroom and poked his 
head inside as though he were sure that 
he would find some one in there Waiting 
for him. Of course, there was nothing 
but darkness. He switched on the light, 
and suddenly there were the two beds side 
by side with the pink rose coverlets, there 
the table with the swinging glass and 
Frances’ ivory-topped hairbrushes, there 
the tall wardrobe that always tipped for- 
ward a little as though it were listening, 
and there his case with his shaving things, 
the shabby, shy, humble friend. 

He was strangely conscious that he was 
seeing everything for the first time, 
Nothing before had ever looked as it was 
looking now. Very odd. He was as deeply 
excited as though he had come there to 
meet some woman. He went to the table 
with the shabby green cloth near. the 
window and picked up the two parcels, 
He unfolded the paper from the etching 
with the greatest care. Revealed, he placed 
it against a hideous, purple flower vase. 
It stood there softly—the hill, the trees, 
the cow, the horseman. Beautiful. So 
still, so quiet. Breathing the evening 
air. He could hear the stream running, 
could feel the colors withdrawing from the 
sky, leaving it chilly gray and pure. Soon 
dark would come, and the stars sparkle 
above the tree, and perhaps the moon 
would shyly appear. 

He was lost in contemplation and did 
not hear the door open. Suddenly Frances’ 
voice broke, scattering the stars, ruffling 
the stream. 

“Why, Billy, what on earth are you 
doing in here? You ridiculous creature! 
I want you to come and find out those 
addresses for me. Why, what have you 
got there?” 


HE picked it up. It waved rather help- 

lessly in the air, as she looked at it from 
every corner. 

“What an old mess! Wherever did you 


get it from? What a shabby old thing! 
Who gave it to you?’ 

“No one gave it to me. I bought it.” 

“You bought it? How much did you 
give for it?” Her voice was suddenly 
sharp as she put the etching down on the 
bed. 

“Five shillings.” 

“Five shillings? For that! Why it isnt 
worth two-pence!”’ 

He was surprised at his own anger. He 
was angry as he had never been in all his 
married life. “Isn’t it? That’s all you 
know about it.” 

“Of course, it isn’t. Just like you to g0 
dreaming along. I suppose you picked it 
out of some tuppenny box. As though 
we have money to throw away!” 

And then suddenly she was indulgent. 
Her broad, red-brown face wrinkled 
into smiles. “You silly old dear! What 
a baby you are! Why, I believe : 
you're cross.” (Continued on page 225) 
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Julgent. 
vrinkled As SOON as she had torn it and the pieces fluttered to the floor, Frances 


What was sick, sick with a ghastly, trembling anxiety. What had she done, 
believe - and why had she done it? Billy came in. In the first instant he did not realize. 
ge 225) f “What—?” he cried. “‘What—?” Then he was on his knees, fingering the fragments 





GENE STRAT 


Has Chosen Her Own Title for 
That Life Has Given Her; She 
lieve.” They Will Appear in Good 


S ingers of 
Decorations by 


WAS writing a nature sketch for one of the leading 

outing magazines of the country, when from a brain 

trained to the trob and flow of the poetic masterpieces 

of the world and a heart surcharged with a welter of 
smoldering enthusiasms for my subject, I set these lines in 
a paragraph on bird music, “‘and the lark, singing closer to 
the thorne of God than any other bird . . .” I remember 
pausing at the time to read that over approvingly, lovingly, 
Of course I knew that Shakespeare, thrice over, and Milton 
and Shelly and Wordsworth all had said practically the 
same thing in the very flower of fine poetic utterance, yet, 
fresh from the thrilling daily experience of larks singing at 
the very gates a]l during my opening two years of field work 
in real earnest, with full equipment of cameras to substanti- 
ate my findings where possible, I had the possessive feeling 
of writing of a personal experience, and, woe was me! all the 
other birds I enumerated with those larks of heavenly flight 
and song were birds of the Limberlost. 

Two other component parts enter into the story: one con- 
cerns my ears and the other a clover field. I shall write of 
the ears first, because the clover field would have done me 
small good without them. I always have had the feeling 
that God did a fine piece of work on my ear-drums. All my 
life I have been proving it. I heard the mouse at the same 
time the cat became alert, and many is the time the hair 
has prickled my head before the dog lifted his and 
began uttering his warnings. Constantly, as a child, 
I was besieging my elders with “Didn’t you hear it?”—and 
most of the time none of them had. As a child I was so con- 
scious of the rhythms flowing through nature that I evolved 
a practise of going to a high perch before a log in an aban- 
doned stable and with my fingers trying to play on the log 
as one would play a piano, the rivers of sound that I sensed 
and heard flowing past and around me, the same sounds 
that the radios of today are picking up. 

My ears had their first real attention one night when 
Father and I went to the front gate to watch for the home- 
coming of the family, somewhat belated. Father set me on 
the gate post and stood with his arms around me, and it 
was then that I became conscious of something unusual. 
There was a heat and a scent in the air, and it was gushing 
and flowing; the earth had strange tremblings, and away to 
the northwest the sky flamed red, and smoke spirals could 
plainly be seen. 

Father said, “Prairie fires.” 

But I cried: “Oh, no! It’s something worse than 
that! There is more than heat and smoke in the 
air. Things are trembling and exploding, and there 1s 4 
hot wind full of cries—something awful is happening 
somewhere!” 

The next day we learned that what I had heard was the 
explosion of chemicals and munitions, the crash of falling 
buildings, the surge and sweep of the elements as Chicago 
burned, a hundred miles away—and Father had not heard. 
But after that he listened with respect and credence when 
I tried to tell him about things that I could hear but he could 
not. 

Now comes the clover field. The field lay in Limberlost 






territory, east of the village where I worked for fifteen years. 
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Calls Them «Tales You Won't Be- 
Housekeeping Throughout the Year 
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Charles Lavingston Bull 


It was bordered on one side by a flowing road running east 
and west, and fairly well encircled east, south, and west in 
the arms of a loving curve of the Wabash River. The stretch 
of river at that place was particularly beautiful. There 
were the big white sycamores that everywhere follow the 
Wabash, the giant soft maples and ancient willows. The 
sweep that circled the clover field was a gracious curve, a 
thing of beauty; the river crept around that spot as if it 
loved to flow there. In revisioning this picture I always 
think of one particular small spot where the clover field and 
the river touched. There was a meeting of two old snake 
fences, one to keep stock of an adjoining meadow from the 
river, the other separating the clover field from the water; 
and there was an uncultivated space where a wild plum tree 
filled the spring air with snow color and gracious perfume. 

Before the grass grew long and luxuriant for summer, the 

corner was a sheet of bloom, white with anemone, pink- 
flushed with spring beauty, glistening with the sparkle of 
snow boys. While all these were still at their height, the 
plum blossoms used to drift down and make of that corner 
alittle bit of heaven that had fallen to earth. 

The clover field rose abruptly from the river. It stood 
high and dry, spreading beside the road for a long stretch. 
Now, I have been familiar with clover fields all my life— 
fields of red clover and fields of white and several different 
varieties of each—but in all my experience this particular 
clover field was the very nicest because of the winding road 
and the flowing river. Every spring, for years, it lay there 
between the meadow and an old orchard that was of itself 
one of my most fertile working grounds. In earliest spring 
it was a still lake of mottled delicate greens; then it advanced 
until it became a sea a-wash with waves of purple and laven- 
der, and all day long the river sang as it lovingly circled 
around it, giving it living waters; while in a piece of bottom 
land, twice a year flooded, there lived every tree, shrub, 
vine, bush, and flower common to the Limberlost. Myriads 
of birds with homing intent sang their courting songs, built 
their nests, and reared their young there, many of them 
two and even three broods to the season. Proof that I do 
hot overrate the sheer beauty, the charm, of this clover field 
can be produced in the fact that it is now a city of the Long 
Sleep. Among those who lie beside the winding roadway, 
cradled by the arms of the river, daily visited by the birds 
descended from the nests I worked among, are many of my 
best friends. 

The clover field, in my time, was the home of five pairs of 
larks, three pairs of bob-o’-links, two oven birds, two quail, 
and three ground sparrows, and among the courting songs 
of the male larks from the fence riders, the performances of 
the bob-o’-links on the rod lines crossing the field to operate 
near-by oil wells, and singers of the fence-corner bushes, that 
eld was certainly a place of beauty and a home of melody. 
Ican state definitely exactly how many nests it contained, 

ause to find out I had to outgeneral the tactics of the 

b-o’-links and the larks. The smaller fry would come 
more nearly rising abruptly from their nests, but the big 
birds were wary, and when they left a nest on which they 
were brooding or which contained young, they traveled 
sometimes twenty-five or thirty | (Continued on page 153) 
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As the Story began: 


SAW her first in Washington, when I 
] was only a boy, an untutored country 

boy from a tiny upstate parsonage. In 
the Senate luncheon room I was a stranger, 
looking on at a strange world, but she was 
at her ease, and sat there as if by right. 

Even her name was a name apart— 
something I had never heard before. Uncle 
Jerry knew her, and told me—Mimi Le 
Brun, granddaughter of the Senator from 
Missouri, who embodied all the principles 
I most detested in politics. Yet he was a 
famous figure, and there was a glamour 
about him to my eyes. 

It was long before I saw Mimi again. 
Uncle Jerry offered to send me to 
college and to give me an allowance while 
there. My father and I had planned that 
I should go to college, but it was to be one 
of the small places, where I might earn a 
great part of my expenses. Uncle Jerry 
dazzled me with his plans to send me to 
Yale and make me his heir, as I was his 
namesake. 

I worked hard in college, but always I 
felt myself apart from the others. My life 

24 


Mitchell 


cock 


had been so different. I worshipped my 
father, and yet he was not as other fathers, 
and life in the bare parsonage, which was 
all he knew, was different from life in the 
great world. One friend I made—Lionel 
Clark from St. Louis—by way of a kindred 
enthusiasm for writing. Finally we be- 
came such good friends that I visited his 
rooms, and there on the table I saw the 
picture of the girl I had been dreaming of 
all my life—Mimi. I ventured to ask of 
her, and learned that she was his cousin. 

From that day Lionel appeared in 
another character to me. And when he 
invited me to a house-party at the summer 
camp that had been his grandfather’s, I 
should have been more than human if I 
could have refused. The Senator from 
Missouri was dead—but his great riches 
had not come to Lionel and Mimi. Two 
years before, he had remarried, and he 
had left everything to his new wife. What 
she wished, she gave them, but as a favor, 
not as if it were their right. This party 
was hers, and though Lionel and Mimi 
hated her, they accepted it. 


I was sorry for Olga when I met her, 
surrounded by these young people who 
did little more than tolerate her for the 
things she might give them. I found I 
really liked her, and I tried to pay her the 
respect that was her due. 

I was pained that Mimi could accept 
from her and yet treat her with thinly 
veiled contempt, and yet Mimi’s beauty 
and her charm blinded me to her faults 
and made me feel that she would surely be 
different if only there were some one to 
show her the way. 

I had a rival, too, Andy Fuller, voung, 
cultured, and of a wealth as great as even 
she might desire, but it was evident that 
he was finding courtship difficult. Again 
and again I scored little triumphs over 
him, but still I could not win Mimi’s prom- 
ise or persuade her definitely to refuse him. 

It was near the end of my visit that I 
had a telegram from home. My mother 
was seriously ill, and I must come at once. 
I left with apprehension in my heart. My 
mother was dying, and my father’s heart 
was broken, though he lived as he had 
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always livesl, and would go on till death 
came to him. 

I stayed through my mother’s end and 
through the funeral. I stayed until I had 
seen my father settled with his aged 
mother and his sister Mary to keep house 
for him. Then I felt that I must go. 
Lionel was writing me to come to St. Louis 
and finish the play with which we intended 
to conquer New York. And Mimi was 
there—and Andy Fuller. I left my father 
to his loneliness and began my fight for 
fame and fortune to win my love. 


CHAPTER V 


O I entered the big city on the 
Mississippi—a boy seeking his for- 
tune! Not.as in the old days with a 

_ _. bundle tied on a stick and a shilling 
in his pocket, but coming none the less to 
his adventure with high hope and an eager 
Sense of worlds to conquer. 

I had taken a room in a family hotel 
Well out in the west end, where Lionel 
lived with his father. The price had 


seemed to me prohibitive, but Lionel had 
insisted that I must be near him. When 
the play was accepted, he assured me, 
there would be money enough and to 
spare. 

My training in thrift had made me un- 
willing to spend unless I knew how I was 


to meet expenses. I was aware that I need 
expect no increase in my allowance from 
Uncle Jerry. His letters had of late 
lacked the easy optimism of earlier days. 
Cattle-raising, he said, was not all that it 
used to be. His income was, for the 
moment, much reduced. Yet even with 
this he spoke of investments which prom- 
ised big returns, so that any fears I might 
have had for my future were dispelled. 
Nothing could shake my confidence in 
Uncle Jerry’s stability as the owner of vast 
acres. I could not think of him as any 
thing less than a landed proprietor with 
wealth flowing toward him on a golden tide. 

I felt, however, that this was the mo- 
ment for the grand gesture. The doors 
of a new life were opening to me. I must 
not close them by an exaggerated par- 


Mimi was very lovely as 
she leaned toward me. “If I 
want you, isn’t that enough?” 


simony. For a few weeks at 
least I would eat and drink and 
be merry with the rest of them. 

Lionel met me at the train, 
and we took a taxi to the hotel. 
He was overflowing with en- 
thusiasm. The play was the 
thing! He had talked with 
agents, managers, actors. I 
realized, even as he told me, 
that none of them had made 
definite offers. They would be 
glad to read the play, and that 
was all. 

“But if they read it and don’t 
like it,” I demanded, “what 
then?” 

“They will like it. Stiles 
Sanderson says that third act 
of yours will carry it.” 

I was not so sanguine. I was, 
indeed, a better critic of my own 
work than Lionel. I knew that 
the play had merits, but I knew, 
too, that it lacked sustained 
power. But I was glad to be 
deceived into believing that 
Lionel was right, and that we 
were on our way to fame and 
fortune. I was, indeed, ready 
to believe anything on that gay 
morning as I rode through the 
streets of the town which har- 

- bored Mimi. 

It was early in September, 
and the languorous warmth of 
the summer season lingered; the 
vomen on the streets still wore 
their thin dresses, and the leaves 
which had fallen were a pale yel- 
low, sothat they lay driftedacross 
the sidewalks like faint sunshine. 

Lionel had made many en- 
gagements for me. We were to 
dine that night with Olga. 

“She has asked all the crowd 

that we met at the camp. You are very 
popular with the Ogre, Jerry. She told 
Mimi that you were the only one who treat- 
ed her as a human being and not as a 
stuffed doll to stick pins in! Not bad, 
was it? I didn’t think she had it in 
her.” 

He laughed lightly. Neither then nor 
ever after would he give Olga her due as a 
rather fine and intelligent creature. She 
had stolen his money. He could see no 
virtue in a thief. 

“We go to Bernice’s this afternoon for 
tea. Mimi will be there, and Stiles and 
Katherine and a lot of the others. They 
are all crazy about you, Jerry. Bernice 
says it is because you are as remote as one 
of the old knights in medieval legends. 
She insists that you ought to wear silver 
armor.” 

“What nonsense!” Yet I liked it! 

Lionel surveyed me with a meditative 
eye. “I’m not sure that it’s nonsense. 
You are a sort of reincarnation, Jerry. 
You’ve got the spirit of another age. It 
isn’t outside you: it is inside. I fancy it’s 





the result of the way you 
were brought up.”’ 

“T don’t see that I am so 
different from the rest of 
you.” 

“Well, you are. Sander- 
son says it is genius. He 
told me flatly that I didn’t 
have half your gift of writ- 
ing—that I am a farthing 
dip to your torch. But Iam 
not willing to admit it.” 

Was it any wonder that all 
this went tomy head? That 
I was drunk with it? Swayed 
from my normal balance? . 

Our spirits were at top 
notch. The whole world 
seemed to glow and sparkle 
as we whirled up at last to 
the hotel. 

As soon as I was alone in 

my room, I called up Mimi. 
A woman’s voice answered— 
a charming voice, but not 
Mimi’s. I asked for Miss 
Le Brun. 

“She is not at home. Is 
there any message?” 

“Will you tell her that 
Jerry Chandler called?” 

Did I fancy it, or did a 
breath of coolness deaden 
the warmth of that charm- 
ing voice? “TI will tell her.” 

The hours that followed 
seemed to me empty, al- 
though Lionel took me to his 
father’s club for lunch. It 
was an uptown club, and at 
this hour most of the men 
we saw were a leisurely 
group who had either in- 
herited fortunes or had made 
them, and whose days were 
spent in killing time. They 
seemed creatures of another 
sphere from that in which 
my father dwelt, and Uncle 
Jerry. They were well- 
groomed, middle-aged, most 
of them, but wearing their 
years jauntily; witty, trav- 
eled. Yet I was to find them 
a bit stagnant when I knew 
them better—for they touched only the 
nearest shores of the sea of life, and never 
sailed it! But I was sailing it—with a 
fair wind and spread canvas—toward 
Mimi! My impatience to see her was 
almost unbearable. 

After our luncheon Lionel and I motored 
through the park. Ascending by a long 
circling approach an eminence crowned 
with a stately building, we came at last 
upon a statue which overlooked the city. 
And such a statue! Other centers of popu- 
lation may proclaim in marble the achieve- 
ments of their patriots and statemen, and 
the glories of the past! It remains for 
St. Louis to set on her highest hill the figure 
of a saint! 

Never anywhere else had I seen a thing 
so symbolic. Never anywhere the giorious 
reach of imagination which placed above 
the smoke and clamor, above the busy 
streets, the skyscrapers, the clanging 
trolleys, this knight in armor—leading 
men onward and upward beyond the strife 
and struggle. I was thrilled by it—and by 


the sweep from east to west of that mid- 
western metropolis where once had been 
the stockade of a trading-post. 

“T knew you'd like it,” Lionel said. “TI 
wanted you to have it on your first day.” 

It was there we met, my friend and I— 
in that lift of our hearts toward all that was 
beautiful! 

Coming down, we passed a lake with 
swans on it, crossed a bridge, and took a 
shaded road overhung by great trees. And 
under the trees, riding slowly and deep in 
conversation, were two people on horse- 
wack. The man was tall, and the girl’s hair 
under her stiff hat blazed in the sun. 

“Tt is Fuller and Mimi,” Lionel said, and 
stopped the car as we reached them. 

Mimi turned in her saddle and saw me, 
and a light leaped up in her eyes. I needed 
nothing more than that. Even Fuller’s 
half-insolent greeting, ““So you’ve turned 
up again, Chandler?” could not rob me of 
the rapture of the moment. 

It was perhaps to punish his insolence 
that Mimi said: “I want to talk to you, 


Jerry. Andy, will you take my horse back 


to the stable? I'll ride in Lionel’s car to 
Bernice’s and meet you there.” 

Fuller laughed, and it was not a pleasant 
laugh. “Do you think I am going to let 
you desert me like that?” 

“T am not deserting you. But I haven't 
seen Jerry for weeks.” 

Yet I could see that she hesitated, and 
her next words were a compromise. “I'll 
ride back with you, and Lionel can pick up 
both of us at the stables.” 

He agreed to that, and she waved her 
hand to me and was off.” 

And then Lionel said, “She doesn’t dare 
push Andy too far.” 

“What could he do if she did?” 

“Heaven knows! Lock her up in 4 
tower,” he laughed. “She’s afraid of 
him.” . 

“Why should she be? We don’t live n 
the dark ages.” ; 

‘Well, she can’t afford to lose him. Yet 
I don’t believe she’s the least bit in love , 
with him.” 
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While young Sylvester was giving an imitation of Mimi, 


she came and sat beside me. 
things with me?” she said rapidly. 


and I love it. 


Thated that. It seemed to smirch Mimi 
with a kind of sophistication which 
soiled the whiteness of my dreams of her. 
Lionel’s words cast a shadow across the 
brightness of the day. Yet when at last 
we came upon her waiting, I forgot every- 
thing in the joy of the moment. 

“T called you up,” I told her, under cover 
of the noise of Lionel’s quick chatter as he 
talked to the somewhat sullen Andy. 

“I thought you might. Did mother 
answer?” 

“Some one answered who had a charming 
voice,” 

“Mother is charming. But I might as 
well tell you now, Jerry, she is your bitter 
enemy.” 

“My enemy?” incredulously. 

She nodded. “Oh, Andy has stuffed her 
with a lot of things. That you are dan- 
8erous to my peace of mind and to his, 
and that you may interfere with all the 
Well-laid plans for my future. He has 
mother on his side absolutely.” 

The thing loomed asa tragedy. “Do you 
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mean that the latch-string won’t be out?” 

“Oh, no. I made a bargain with mother. 
I told her I wouldn’t go anywhere with 
Andy unless I could entertain you in my 
own house. And you are to come Sunday 
night for supper. The crowd will be 
there. 

“T always have informal parties. Our 
apartment isn’t big enough for anything 
else—and big things cost a lot—” 

I hardly heard her. My mind was on her 
mother. “I am not sure that I care to go 
where I am not wanted.” 

“Tf I want you, isn’t that enough?” 
She was very lovely as she leaned toward 
me, her eyes lighted. 

“More than enough, my dear.” 

“Oh, Jerry, you mustn’t call me that. 
You mustn’t count on anything. I’m a 
will-o’-the-wisp. I never know my own 
mind—” Quick tears came to her eyes. 

“T’ll make you know it, Mimi.” 

At that moment, I could have died for 
her. I had no fears. That look in her 
eyes was enough for me. 
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ERNICE’S home was 

charming. There were 
old portraits, French furni- 
ture in gilt and faded rose, 
pale carpets, long mirrors. 
Bernice’s mother in faint 
blue was a part of the pic- 
ture. She was the first of 
those vivacious, youthful- 
looking mothers of whom I 
Was soon to see sO many. 
Her hair was touched with 
gray, but it was waved and 
puffed into an _ elaborate 
coiffure. She poured the tea 
and made me sit beside her. 
She had very clear, dark 
eyes, and I felt that they 
weighed me; that she knew 
I did not belong to that 
drawing-room, with its old 
portraits and French furni- 
ture. So clairvoyant did she 
seem that I was gripped by 
the fear that she might see 
as in a crystal ball the back- 
ground of my boyhood days, 
that bare and simple par- 
sonage. 

Neither then nor ever 
after was I at my ease with 
her. And I do not think she 

tried to set me at my ease. 

The tea-table was set with a heavy, old 
service on a silver tray and there were all 
sorts of delicious things to eat—muffins, 


tiny sandwiches, and fragile French cakes. 


It was a new function to me. Tea in our 
town had been the evening meal—the 
hearty supper. It was a rare and excit- 
ing experience to be one of this gay 
and sparkling group. So it was with 
something of a shock that I heard Stiles 
Sanderson say when I drifted over to him a 
little later: 

“You should never have come here, 
Jerry.” 

“Why not?” 

“Oh, we shall spoil you. This isn’t your 
atmosphere. You got your gifts in less 
complicated surroundings. Instead of 
sending you to the city, the gods should 
have transported you to the top of a high 
mountain. You might have given a song 
to the world. But here they’ll stop your 
singing.” 

Katherine Merrill was listening. “Why 
don’t you talk plain English, Stiles? What 
he means, Jerry,” she explained patiently, 
“is that with us you’ll gambol on the green. 
It is much better than piping alone on top 
of a mountain.” 

“Ts it?” Stiles demanded. 
Jerry will find it so?” 

Bernice came over just then and took 
me away, so I left them to argue it out 
alone. But years later, when the conversa- 
tion recurred to me, I knew that while in 
some wavs Stiles was right, I was glad that 
the gods had taken me to the city. 

Bernice carried me off to a little card- 
room just beyond the drawing-room. 
“T want to talk to you, Jerry,” she said, 
and I saw with surprise that she looked 
anxious, worried. 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“Lionel.” She paused and plunged in. 
“I simply must (Continued on page 183) 
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Business need not disqualify your daughter 
her brain the 


to all authorities on 
etiquette, there are times when 
introductions are necessary. This 
is such an occasion. I wish to 
make the acquaintance of the million or 
more mothers of wage-earning girls who 
read Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

I want to know you, because you form 
one of the most powerful social groups in 
America today. You may not appreciate 
your importance, but behind your round 
of simple tasks lies a power which is im- 
measurable. On you, more than on any 
other group of mothers, rests the responsi- 
bility for the future of the American family, 
its morale, its homes, without which our 
nation must perish. 

By comparison, the task of the mothers 
whose daughters remain at home engaged 
in the usual domestic and social pursuits 
is light. Such girls present no economic or 
social problem. They are following nor- 
mal biological and social instincts which 
end in mating and mothering, in the career 
that is the healthiest and best for the indi- 
vidual woman and for society. 

But you mothers of wage-earning girls 
must help your daughters to be efiicient 
wage-earners, desirable employees, con- 
tented workers, and at the same time you 
must keep alive in them those domestic 
instincts and tastes, those feminine inter- 
ests, which will make for success in wife- 
hood and motherhood when the temporary 
job in the office, store, or factory is re- 
placed by the permanent job of marriage. 
And this statement is true whether your 
daughter earns $12 a week in the basement 
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of a department store, receives $1200 a 
month for painting magazine covers, or 
swings $12,000 contracts in interior deco- 
rating. The normal girl is not satisfied 
with a business career. Neither is she sat- 
isfied with marriage unless she is properly 
prepared for her ultimate profession and 
sees it as a career. And you are the only 
person who can prepare her for this dual 
career. 

Now you understand why I am so anx- 
ious to know you! 

As is customary with formal introduc- 
tions, I must next present my credentials, 
or the reasons why the Editor of Goop 
HousE i 
to you so frankly. 

I am a mother and a grandmother. I 
have been a home-maker thirty-seven 
years, and a wage-earner for thirty. When 
my children were small, I did all my house- 
work, from laundry to freezing ice-cream 
for their birthday parties. From time to 
time, as my income increased, I put my 
household goods into storage and tried 
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Loarding or hotel life, but we were never 
satisfied with that sort of life. Now that 
the children are married, I still cling to my 
home, because it affords certain oppor- 
tunities for self-expression which no woman 
can find in business. 

An unusually generous check from an 
editor, or a warm and friendly letter from 
a reader brings me a thrill and always will, 
but I fairly tingled with triumph at ten 
o’clock the other night, when I surveyed 
sixteen glasses of jelly, ruddy and clear, 
that I had made after business hours. My) 
hand had not lost its cunning! 

All of this should give you a pretty good 
idea of the woman who wants to meet and 
talk to you, heart-to-heart, mother-fashion, 
about your daughters. 

I atezady know your daughters. For 
years | have been working among them, 
hiring and firing them, studying their reac- 
tions to business contacts, and gradually 
coming to realize what you mothers, and 
only you, can do for them 
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career the front of her brain must be filled with the job she is doing, while at the back of 
will flower with marriage, if you nourish them with light home tasks and domestic interests 
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type-writing to bond-selling, from feeding a 
loom to painting a picture, your daughter 
passes through two stages. The first may 
be summed up in the word “adventure”; 
the second stage falls under one of two 
heads, absorption or resignation. 

During the first period your daughter 
will probably enjoy contact with the busi- 
hess world and find it stimulating. If she 
is a potential genius in her line, every step 
in her progress will satisfy and delight her. 
But if she is the average normal girl, con- 
sciously or subconsciously she knows that 
she is merely marking time in business. 
Eventually she will meet the right man 
and marry, 

If you doubt this statement, you need 
only “listen in” when a group of girls gather 
in the rest room of a department store or 
otice building, when they chatter behind 
counters before customers arrive in the 
motning, or meet in trolleys and trains at 
the end of the day’s work. Young men 
talk politics or business deals or discuss 
market conditions, but the girls talk most 
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eagerly about the latest engagement or 
marriage announcement in their set, the 
newest baby born to a former colleague. 
Just the other day, I waited patiently at 
the notion counter of a Fifth Avenue store 
while the salesgirls petted and cooed over 
a precious baby, brought for their inspec- 
tion by the mother who had once sold pins, 
binding, and thimbles among them. Each 
in turn held the baby, while eager, gentle 
fingers fluffed up bows on cape, bonnet, 
and slippers. 

For them thewaitingcustomer simply did 
not exist, and I realized that the situation 
was due not to the heedlessness of youth, 
nor indifference to their firm and its cus- 
tomer, but to biological instincts which, 
fortunately for America, mere wage-earn- 
ing can not extinguish. 

Now, let us move on to the second stage, 
which is marked by absorption in business, 
or by resignation tinged with resentment or 
bitterness. This stage is usually reached 
in the early thirties. When the wage- 
earner has been brilliantly successful, when 
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she has become owner and head of her busi- 
ness, or has attained eminence in her pro- 
fession or in one of the arts, she is still 
engrossed by her chosen work, but such 
women are exceptional. At thirty the 
average woman begins to feelthe monotony 
if not the drudgery of wage-earning. If 
she has not realized the big ambition she 
once cherished, she now yields to discour- 
agement. If wage-earning has never meant 
more to her than financial independence, 
the pretty things she wanted to wear, the 
pleasures, the vacations, which a pay- 
envelope supplies, she sees exactly the 
same sort of life stretching ahead of her 
without the glamour of adventure. She 
first wonders why she never married, 
then wishes that she had. And this is not 
success. 

Naturally you want your daughter to be 
successful and respected as a wage-earner. 
You would not knowingly do anything to 
interfere with that success. And even 
though you may grumble a bit at the exac- 
tions of wifehood, motherhood, and home- 
making, you would not deny her the joy 
they bring. Your problem, concretely ex- 
pressed, is this: 

“How can I keep alive in my daughter 
the domestic and mothering instinct, with- 
out diverting her mind from the work for 
which she is being paid?” 

If your daughter is to earn the salary 
paid her and to be honest with her em- 
ployers and herself, her work must come 
It would be 
manifestly unfair for you to inject into her 
business life the (Continued on page 210) 









Have you met T. A. 


the lovable, likable 


artist of the Daylight Tenements, who'd 


rather heal another's hurt than his own? 


This 
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The Elephant’s Child 


Illustrated by 


} LITTLE man with a very large 
bag in his hand pressed toward the 
front of the crowd round the doors 
of the Lost and Found Rummage 

Sale and nodded to a taxi parked at the 
curb. 

He could only nod, for he carried a 
Spanish brazier of hammered brass, a 
lady’s coat of some fabric designed to 
resemble seal but failing to do so, a pair 
of pewter candlesticks, mismated, three 
motor veils, pink, yellow, and jade green, 
draped round his neck and over his shabby 
ulster in a shifting rainbow of color, and 
the bag. 

It was a beautiful bag, his choice of three 
which were almost alike, and a good choice, 
for he knew leather. It was of Russian 
leather, dark with age but clean. It was 
lightly and strongly built on a frame of 
imported steel, but heavy now, for he had 
loaded it with rummage sale loot. It was 
not designed for that purpose; under the 
flap at the end was a grating of fine wire 
to let in air, and the lining was cushioned 
and padded in red, the rich red of deep- 
piled velvet. It was a traveling bag de 
luxe for a cat or a dog de Juxe to journey in; 
some prize chow or Persian princess of 
cats, en route for new kingdoms to 
conquer. 

As he hoisted it into the taxi, the big 
chauffeur grinned at the little man and the 
bag. 

“Where to?” he asked with irony. 
‘The Bide a Wee Home or the Ritz?” 

“T have spent forty-six dollars and seven- 
teen cents,” said the little man shyly but 
proudly. 

“You would. I’ve got the price of a 
drink, and that’s all a man needs tonight. 
I saw you go in there. I waited for you. 
Say, what do you want of the junk? Could 
you tell me?” 

The little man smiled a wistful and dis- 
arming smile. “I could, Mike, but you 
could not understand.” 

“Ah, well, please yourself. 
habit, T. A.” 

The crazy door slammed, and the ancient 
cab swung into the sea-going motion that 
T. A. liked. He leaned gratefully back on 
the cushions, closing his eyes. Michael 
Moran, his friend, had driven him home to 
the Daylight Tenements from other rum- 
mage sales. There were many, here on the 
upper East Side, and T. A. did not often 


miss one. But he could not discuss with 
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Michael or any one his feeling for them. 
It lay too deep in his heart. 

“A place for everything and everything 
in its place,” T. A. said softly. 

That was the big idea, the magic secret 
of the Lost and Found and all rummage 
sales. The crowds there were always 
changing, always new—bareheaded tene- 
ment mothers haggling loud-voiced over 
pennies; trim, tailored girls bargain hunt- 
ing and ashamed of it; smug young 
débutantes and underpaid social workers 
dispensing charity side by side—and the 
things on sale changed, too. Paste jewels 
or worn baby sweaters, cocktail shakers, 
communion goblets, anything, everything, 
but in this they were all alike: they had lost 
their place in the world. They wanted to 
find it again. You could help them. 

How they called for your help, these 
silent, masterless things, as you moved 
through the grimy pageant of the sale with 
power of life and death over their fate as 
long as your money held out! You could 
rescue them, fit them again into the pat- 
tern of life, from which they had dropped 
like lost bits from a picture puzzle, or leave 
them there to be sold again in some 
squalid second-hand shop, perhaps, or be 
thrown away. It was hard to leave them, 
the poor, helpless things, and you had to 
leave so many. T. A. hoped some day to 
buy out a whole rummage sale. But at 
least the things in the cab were safe. 

“Lost,” T.A. said tenderly, ‘and found.” 

He would do the right thing by them all, 
mend them or patch them or paint them, 
find them good homes, order their destiny 
wisely, these waifs in his custody, these 
pawns of fate in his hands to play with. He 
did not know what he had bought, he had 
changed his mind so often, and in the gloom 
of this cross street he could not see, but 
here they were, heaped round him, these 
dim, mysterious, waiting things. They 
were his. 

It was a grave responsibility, a sacred 
privilege, a chance to play God. T. A. felt 
this tonight as he had never felt it before. 
His heart was quite big and sad with it. 
The soft end of a veil touched his cheek 
like a small, caressing hand. The big bag 
rested safe on the cushions beside him. 
T. A. slipped a protecting arm round the 
bag and held it. 

Michael’s cab swung gallantly round a 
corner and stopped. Tenderly clasping the 
bag, hestepped out and stood, while Michael 


Benson 


loaded and draped the other objects upor 
him with the skill of much practise. ~ 

“Mollie’s got fricassée chicken waiting,’ 
he explained, “or I’d give you a hand,” 

“This is my job,” said T. A. “I cando 
it alone.” 

The words echoed proudly in his ears as 
the cab clattered away and he started 
across the dark court and up his five 
flights of stairs. All round him, as he 
climbed, the black bulk of the Daylight 
Tenements rose high to a starless sky and 
shut out the world. At the four corners of 
the court the other stairs and his own, 
dimly lighted, were far-strung chains é 
jewels hung from the sky. He breathed 
clean air, fresh from his river, sharp witha 
promise of snow. : 

“God’s country,” said T. A. 

He opened his door, and it closed and 
locked behind him automatically, with his 
own elaborate device. All was in order 
here, the three little crowded rooms swept 
and garnished as for an honored guest. 
In the kitchen-living-room, the rose and 
gold light shone softly through his big 
Tiffany globe, and, framed in the gold 
brocade of his curtains, his river showed 
gray, mysterious with twilight, restles 
with coming storm. The tea kettle, left 
boiling, had by some pleasant mirace 
boiled dry but not burned through. The 
red lacquered day-bed was ready, cleared 
of cushions and spread with its newest 
cover, tarnished but clean cloth of gold 
T. A. laid out his purchases there and stood 
back and looked at them. 

He had one more, an _ old-fashioned 
pendant of rose coral, quaintly carved. Hi 
pulled it out of his pocket and fingeredit 
absently as he looked. : 

“<T am monarch of all I survey,’ ” said 
T. A. uncertainly. 

The words did not ring true. He did not 
feel like a monarch, not at all, and it was 
time to. On his rummage sale days, those 
rich and red letter days, this was always his 
big moment, coming home. Home with 
his spoils to shut the door and possess them 
like a fighter with spoils of battle, a free 
beast in its cave with its kill, or God alone 
in His garden, making His plans for the 
world. Tonight something spoiled that 
moment. What was it? T. A. knew. It 
was the bag. : 

Something about that bag worried 
and troubled T. A. It had doubled i 
weight on the stairs, but he had handled 
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it gently, for if he remembered 
correctly there was cloisonné 
inside or Quimper. He had 
eased it down on the bed in the 
center of all his display, the 
place of honor; even there it was 
out of the picture. It did not 
belong. T. A. wished that he 
had bought the patent icebox 
instead, but it was too late. 
The bag was his for better or 
worse. He approached it firmly 
and laid a hand on the lid. The 
hand trembled. 

“T will attend to you first,” 
said T. A. “I will empty you 
and then—” 

T. A. did not finish the sen- 
tence. He could not. The good 
English lock gave noiselessly, 
the lid swung ,back on smooth 
hinges, opening to right and left 
with a quick jerk like trick 
doors at the pantomime, and he 
saw what was inside. There 
was no Quimper, no cloisonné, 
nothing that he had put there 
when he packed it full and set 
it aside for safe keeping at the 
sale. There was only one thing 
in it. He had not placed it 
there. It was a bundle of 
flannel of the shade technically 
known as “baby blye.” A long 
bundle, fat and close-wrapped, 
fitted neatly into the bag’s 
padded bottom. On the red 
quilted cushions it lay snug and 
safe and did not move as he 
looked, but it had a face. The 
blue bundle was a child. 

“There has been some mistake,” T. A. 
heard a voice say coldly; it was his own. 

The coral dropped from his hand into the 
bag, but he made no move to retrieve it. 
He closed his eyes and opened them hope- 
fully again, but the baby was still there. 

It seemed, for a baby, quite beautiful and 
very large. Two outstanding humps under 
the blue were hands. There were arms, no 
doubt, and legs also somewhere in that 
shrouded bulk, but he could not locate 
them. It lay face up, eyes toward him. 
The eyes were tight shut, and the lashes 
were long, absurdly long and dark. The 
fluff of hair on the round, perfect head was 
lighter, almost gold. It was straight, 
though the lashes curled. The nose was 
hardly a nose at all, but the mouth was 
better, full-lipped and moist and red. It 
moved as if it were whispering to T. A., but 
no sound came. The blue flannel stirred 
steadily, but ever so faintly, with deep- 
drawn breath. Sleep, as T. A. practised it, 
was not like this, not so still, not so deep. 

“Are—are you doped?” T. A. asked 
anxiously. 

He bent cautiously closer, very close, and 
sniffed. He caught no sinister odor, only a 
freshness, a fragrance like a white flower 
new budded, a warm summer wind before 
the roses perfume it; like nothing quite, 
but it was very sweet. 

“Where did you come from, Baby 
Dear?’”’ he quoted neatly. 

He drew back in alarm. The blue 
bundle had moved, stretched itself, grow- 
ing larger and longer. Now a soft lump 
which was a hand pushed out, groped 
toward him. It opened, uncurled all pink 
fingers and pinker dimples, touched T. A.’s 
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coral pendant beside it, and closed on it 
tight and disappeared under the blanket 
again. 

“Correct,” said T. A. 
check, and killed a little baby for the coral 


‘“ ‘T forged a little 
on its neck—’ You are familiar with the 
classics?” 

Again the blue bundle was quiet. Some- 
where inside was the strange spark called 
life, but it looked like the things around it, 
the things he had bought. There in the 
rose and gold light, how helpless they were, 
waiting his master hand; how strong in 
their mute appeal! 

T. A. sighed. It was the patient sigh of 
one who hates trouble but has much of it. 
“An elephant’s child. That’s what you 
are, you great creature. A—a_ white 
elephant’s child. But you are mine,’ he 
said, ‘mine as these things are mine. 
There is a place for everything. There is a 
place for you. I shall find it.” 

T. A. pulled his broken-backed kitchen 
chair close to the day-bed and sat down on 
the edge of it. His brows knit in concentra- 
tion. He had never before bought a child. 
He had, of course, picked up the wrong bag 
at the sale, and the baby was lost, strayed, 
or stolen. He could trace and return it, or 
find it a new home, the perfect home. 
Which plan was better? Neither quite 
pleased T. A. 

“There should be a letter,’ he said, 
“pinned to this blanket, or a locket tied 
round vour neck with your mother’s pic- 
ture, but I am glad there is not. If she left 
you at a sale, she is not worthy to have you. 
Only some one who is, shall have vou, 
Elephant’s Child—some one who can prove 
it to me.” 


“If you will pay my price,” said T. A. sternly, ‘‘you 
shall have what you came here for.” “I 
it,’ said the lady. 
stay here tonight and take care of this child—my child” 
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T. A. dropped the blue blanket guiltily. 
He had not heard steps come up his stair, 
but they had. They had stopped at his 
door, and some one stood knocking there, 
had been knocking with light, insistent 
taps. It was unwritten law in the Day- 
light Tenements that callers must come in 
if they saw a light. Standing so that his 
shoulders hid the display on the bed, T. A 
half opened the door. 

“T am engaged,” he said, ‘“‘and I have no 
more beer.” 

“T do not want beer. 
Arden?” 

“Tam called so,” T. A. said cautiously. 

The voice that spoke from the darkest 
corner of the landing was strange to him. 
It was a woman’s voice, keyed low, witha 
little, singing thrill in it which T. A. had 
heard somewhere else, long ago. He did 
now know where. 

“Then I want—something you have 
which is mine. You brought it here froma 
sale. I permitted it to be left there, for 
I felt that I no longer wished to haveit. ! 
changed my mind. I wish to get it back 
I will buy it from you at any price that you 
care to name, though it is worth more (0 
me than it can be to you. It is—oh, I fine 
it hard to explain—”’ 

“Madame,” interrupted T. A., “you need 
not explain. I understand too well. Ihave 
been at a sale and brought home seveté! 
objects from it. What you say can relerl0 
one of them only. If you left it there, yo" 
have no further claim to it. It is munt, 
and if I part with it, my price will be high. 
You may come in and look at it. It® 
here?” 

He stepped back from the door, and @ 
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slender,sable-wrapped figure 
slipped past him. 

“Yes,” said the voice with 
the thrill, “it is here in the 
bag. Give it to me.” 

“Not yet,” said T. A.; 
“not at all, perhaps. But I 
like your voice. Take off 
your cloak. The hat, too, 
and the gloves. The hands 
are important as a key to 
character. Permit me. Now 
stand there under the light. 
I wish to look at you.” 

T. A. stepped back to the 
corner from which he viewed 
his models, half closed his eyes, and 
looked. She was beautiful, the woman, 
the girl, who stood pale-gowned and 
slender, meeting his eyes with the poise 
of social training, but smiling a sweet, 
bewildered smile. Her gown was gold, the 
clear, green gold of primroses. In its 
glittering sheath, her little figure was 
lightly built but supple and strong. There 
were diamonds, too many, on the bare 
throat, the rosy arms, the hands, but they 
were charming hands, long-fingered, del- 
kate. The high-piled hair was gold like the 
gown, but it was at the eyes that T. A. 























looked longest. ‘Big eyes, cloudy blue, 
deep-fringed and long-lashed. The lashes 
were dark, and they curled. The golden 
voice spoke again. 

“Mr. Arden, I do not understand. Iam 
afraid.” 

“You should be,” T. A. said sternly, 
“but you are the type I prefer. Though 
you have no moral claim, I will give you a 
second chance. If you will pay my price— 
if you can pay it—you shall have what you 
came here for.” 

“T must have it. What is your price?” 

“You will stay here tonight and take care 


of this child. 
child.” 

bid ide 

“You yourself,” 
T. A. said firmly. 
“Not a hired. nurse, 
but you.” 

“T could not. I 
don’t know how.” 

“It is time you 
learned. You belong 
to the class where 
women pass their 
own babies on the 
Avenue and do not 
know them, but you 
are a woman. Can 
you not, for one 
night, do what any 
woman here in the 
Daylight Tenements 
could do on any 
night, you who could 
dance all night?” 


My 





“You are mad, 
Mr. Arden, quite 
mad.” 


“True, perhaps,” 
T. A. said calmly, 
“but irrelevant. 
You want some- 
thing. I have set a 
price on it. I shall 
accept no other. Will 
you pay it? Will you 
stay?” 

“You are mad, 
but you amuse me. 
It is a long time 
since I have been 
amused,” the golden 
voice said _ slowly. 
“You will keep to 
this bargain if I con- 
sent to it? You are 
what is called a gen- 
tleman, Mr. Arden?” 

“IT was,” said T. 
A. very low. 

“T will stay, Mr. Arden. What do you 
want me to do?” 

T. A. frowned. “A paid nurse would 
not ask me that question. The child is in 
your care. Take care of it.” 

She went meekly to the day-bed and 
stood by it, looking down. “It is such a 
large child,” she complained softly, “such 
a very large child. I do not know where 
to begin. It is going to wake. It has 
waked.” 

“Take it out of the bag,” said T. A. 

The golden lady bent down with a rustle 
of hidden silk, rose, and faced T. A. with 
the blue bundle in her arms. It was quiet 
no longer. It seemed to T. A. to have too 
many arms and legs. One arm clung 
tight round the lady’s neck. The round 
face was pink with sleep, but the eyes 
were wide open. They stared straight into 
the eyes above them, and they were just 
as blue as those laughing, cloudy blue eyes. 
It was a pretty picture, but T. A. looked 
at it coldly. : 

“Support the head,” he directed. “You 
do not even know how to hold a child.” 

“T do not,” she admitted frankly, “but 
I like to, it is so warm and soft. It is quite 
sweet, your child.” 

“You are here,” said T. A., “not to ad- 
mire, but to care for it.” 

“A paid nurse (Continued on page 253) 










When I see people struggling with large, white, tasteless ears at restaurants, I marvel at their patience and hope 


Let 


AM now going to do what I have 

often wished the books I first read 

would do for me, and begin at the 

beginning for the person who knows 
vegetables only in the market and flowers 
in a box, and suggest how first a vegetable 
garden and then a flower garden may be 
created. 

Nearly every one thinks the chief ad- 
vantage of having one’s own vegetable 
garden is that one can then have one’s 
vegetables perfectly fresh. This is, of 
course, important and desirable, but to my 
mind it is second in importance to having 
them picked at the right stage of develop- 
ment. No professional gardener that 
I have ever known understands this, 
and some of my friends with fine places 
and a large staff of gardeners have on 
their tables vegetables which I con- 
sider uneatable, because they have 
been allowed to stay on the plant days 
after they were ready touse. Peas, for 
instance, ripen one at a time ona vine 
bearing eight or ten, so that means ten 
days’ picking of delicious, tender, just- 
mature peas. Instead of that, the 
market gardener necessarily, and your 
own gardener unless you watch him, 
will wait until the seventh or eighth 
day and pick them all at once, when 
not more than two pods out of ten 
will be in the right stage for delicious 
eating. Corn is another garden pro- 
duct that must be picked within the 
first week that it is mature. For a long 
season of sixteen weeks, such as we 
usually have in the latitude of New 
York, this means sixteen plantings— 
beginning early in April with trans- 
plantings of seeds planted in lily cups 
in March—but any one who knows the 
joy of eating just-right corn will 
assure you that the labor is well re- 
paid. This gives us the succession 
that means an abundance of small, 
tender ears, in the first milk and sweet 
as honey, on our table day after day for 
four months. When I see, people strug- 
gling with large, white, tasteless ears 
at restaurants and clubs, I marvel at their 
patience and hope. It seems to me that 
somewhere in their youth they must have 
had at, least one good ear, and they are 
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cA Successful Gardener, Who Learned by 


always hoping to recapture the thrill of 
that early experience. If they really knew 
about corn, they would never order it at 
such places, since of all vegetables it istheone 
that demands the combination of circum- 
stances that can be obtained only in one’s 
own garden. It must be of exactly the right 
maturity, and this lasts not over a week, 
and must be picked within an hour—twenty 
minutes is still better—of being eaten. 

The best time of year to begin a vege- 


A cabbage seed grows a cabbage; 
why should we try to make a 
mathematician out of an artist? 


table garden is in the fall, and when it is 
once started, much of the work for the 
following year should be done in the fall, 
but if the start must be made in the spring 
it can, of course, be done. Your absolutely 
necessary tools will be a spade with three 
prongs, a hoe, a hand weeder, a trowel, a 


By Jessica Cosgrave 


line and pegs for straight rows, and a rake, 
If your garden is of any size at all, you 
should add a wheel cultivator, and you are 
sure to need a wheelbarrow. If you are 
muscular, and the garden is not too large, 
you will have the pleasure of breaking the 
sod of your idle excess lawn yourself. If 
there is some one near to tell you how to 
“trench,” that is the best way to do it. 
If not, put the spade in, put your foot on 
it, and slowly, humpily, turn it over. If 
this is done in the fall, as it should be, 
leave all the grass roots exposed to the 
frost and snow of winter, and you will 
have them fairly well killed by spring; 
but if you begin your garden in the 
spring, the only safe way is to take off 
the sod first and use it for your paths, 
or discard it. Shake out all the roots, 
since otherwise they will come through 
again as soon as your vegetables or 
flowers. Make the soil as fine as pos- 
sible, although a few small stones do 
no harm and tend to hold the mois- 
ture. This fining is done in the spring. 
whether the ground is_ trenched 
over then or in the fall, and when it is 
all raked over and the manure raked 
in and sifted coal ashes added if 
the soil is stiff, or lime if it is sour, you 
are ready for the thrill of planting 
your first out-of-door seeds. 

Before this many plants should have 
been started in the house, or in a hot- 
bed or potting house. The date for 
planting your first seeds depends upon 
whether your garden is one that dries 
out from the winter frosts and spring 
rains early or late, but around New 
York it need not—unless it is in a very 
wet place, or a very wet season—be 
delayed later than March seventeenth, 
and even farther north I am_ sure 

that the early vegetables which do not 
mind the frost can be put in much earlier 
than they usually are. Unless March is 
very mild, you gain only a few days, it 8 
true, over the usual April first planting, 


but half of a garden, even a vegetable — 


garden, is not utility, but joy, and if your 
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If they really knew about corn they would never order it at such places. It must be picked within an hour of being eaten 


Garden 


Experience, Offers Her Experience for Your Benefit 


Drawings by Stuart Hay 


seeds are in, they start through the soil on 
the first warm day, and you have the de- 
light of seeing your lines prick through 
before any of your neighbors’. 

The vegetables that can go in at this 
early date are: peas (these really should 
have had a trench prepared for them the 
preceding fall), broad beans, beets, carrots, 
spinach, lettuce, plain and Romaine, rain- 
bow chard, onions, broccoli, cabbage, 
cauliflower, parsley, radishes, with 
potatoes a little later. I have never 
seen any of these first crops hurt by 
an inch of snow or any other freak of 
the weather, though peas and pota- 
toes sometimes rot if there is too 
much rain. 

While these vegetables are getting 
their start you can be preparing 
the ground for those that can not 
stand the cold and must be planted 





the late afternoon, so that the plants 
will have all night to recover. Vege- 
tables stand the trial much better 
than most flowers, and rarely need 
shade if well watered and not moved while 
the sun is hot. They have a tremendous 
persistence and will-to-live, so do not 
despair of them, although all the leaves 
die, as long as you can see any green at all. 
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later. String-beans, lima beans, and r~<¥ 7) % 
corn can be tried out the middleof WY J 2 ho 
April, though sometimes you will lose a 


your first planting. Dig one up every 
few days and see if they are rotting. 


Wait until early May or until the 
ground is really warm for all the 
crawling things—squash, cucumbers, 
and melons, if you raise these last, 
— 


although I advise you not to try until 

you have conquered the easier things 

and can give them plenty of attention. 

Set out your egg-plants, pepper and 

tomato plants also when the weather is 

really warm, although it is always 

wise to try one or two early, especially 

if you can spare the time to cover 

them up at night and in storms. 
lransplanting always disturbs the 

nervous system of any plant, and they 

will often stay perfectly still and not 

grow at all, although green and 

flourishing, for two weeks, sometimes 

more, after being moved. So it is ad- 

visable to get the shock over early so 

that they may take advantage of the 

settled good weather when it comes. 

Transplanting should be done on a 

Fainy or cloudy day, or at any rate in 
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If you are muscular and the garden 
is not too large, you will have the 
pleasure of digging it yourself 


A garden started as early as this, and 
fairly well taken care of, which means 
keeping the weeds out and cultivating 
either with a hoe or wheel cultivator once 
in a week or ten days, will yield a constant 
succession of delicious vegetables which 
must be picked young and tender and 
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cooked properly to complete the picture. 
Your onion sets, spinach, and asparagus 
(after you are far enough along to have an 
asparagus bed) are your first vegetables in 
late April and early May. Soon the trans- 
planted lettuce, broccoli, and beets, with 
radishes, of course. By early June you 
have in addition broad beans, carrots, 
cauliflower, and peas; and by July you have 
everything in continuous succession, so 
that with care you can have your Thanks- 
giving vegetables as the last fruits of your 
garden. For this Lucullian feast, you need 
have given only all of Saturday and 
some late week-day afternoons in 
March, April, and May, and an hour 
or so a day afterward, and not even 
every day if your garden is not large. 
If it is large, and you have a man for 
all or part of his time, you must give 
your interest just the same, and intel- 
ligent direction, or you will find long 
stretches when there is nothing to the 
garden but beans and beets. 

If you have less than fifty by one 
hundred feet for your garden, you will 
have to be satisfied with fewer peas 
and three or four plantings of corn, 
for these are bulky vegetables which 
take up a good deal of room for their 
vield, but you need not leave out any- 
thing entirely, except perhaps pota- 
toes, and by a judicious use of the 
ground and crop rotation you can pro- 
vide a large family with all that it 
needs. 

The ground is so ready to yield in 
the early spring, with all its moisture, 
that the spread of manure, especially 
with the vegetable mold, will make the 
ground quite rich enough except for 
onions, potatoes, and corn. Onions 
should have wood ashes spread along 
the little trench where you drop the 
seeds. Potatoes should have general 
fertilizer in the hills with the cut 
potatoes, and corn in the line, which is 
the way Golden Bantam should be planted, 
and not in hills. 

Divide your plot into squares or ob- 
longs, four or six, according to the size, 
by gravel or sod paths. If you can use 
more than one part of your place for your 
garden, put the (Continued on page 206) 
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The Cooming of Amos 


The Delightful Story of a 
Four-Cornered Love-Affair 


By WILLIAM J. LOCKE 


Illustrated by James 


The Way the Story Began: 


S A portrait painter of long stand- 
ing, I should have known better 
than to fall in love with one of my 
subjects, but, nevertheless, I did 

that very thing with all the abandon of 
youth. My sober years, the fact that I 
had found perfect love and understanding 
in my former marriage, seemed to have 
little to do with the matter. I met the 
Princess Nadia, and it happened—the 
answer of autumn to the call of spring. 

My little romance—and the portrait— 
were progressing favorably, though, no 
doubt, with middle-aged deliberation, 
when a cataclysm occurred in the peaceful 
pathway of my life. A barbarian descended 
upon me, the son of my sister Dorcas, who 
had passed him over to me, as a deathbed 
bequest, that I might take him about the 
world and teach him the proper spending 
of the thousands of pounds that were his 
inheritance. 

I-shuddered at the responsibility, but 
accepted it, and then, finding it too much 
for my feeble strength, telegraphed for 
Dorothea. Dorothea is the child of my 
dead wife, my stepdaughter, and I love 
her as dearly as I could a child of my own. 
I should like to have her with me always, 
but she has made a fetish of economic 
independence, and remains in London, 
where she manages an embroidered bag 
shop at great profit to herself and at scan- 
dalous loss to the public. 

Dorothea came and began the education 
of Amos, who put himself willingly under 
her domination and began a course of 
instruction in the manners and customs of 
polite society, to which he had hitherto 
been a stranger. Dorothea, I began to 
suspect, took a little too much interest in 
Amos. And Amos, I realized too late, was 
completely conquered by the charm of 
Nadia, the Princess. 

Somehow he made an impression on 
her—his innocence, his truth, his brutal 
strength of character, misdirected though 
it might have been. To him, under com- 
pulsion, she confided what no one else had 
ever known—her reason for going about 
with a shady adventurer, Ramon Garcia, 
who had mystified the whole society of 
Cannes by his apparent position of favor. 
A year ago she had written him some 
indiscreet letters, which he had kept; now 
he was blackmailing her. 
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To Amos the problem was simple. He 
went to Garcia’s hotel, tied him up with 
a rope, and took away a packet of letters 
from a dispatch-box, first warning him to 
leave town. Unfortunately the letters 
were from an unknown Spanish lady, and 
were signed “Luisa.” Visions of police 
and dungeons floated before my eyes. I 
got Amos out of the country at once, send- 
ing him to my sister Muriel, who had 
married a bishop. Garcia, I found, had de- 
parted early that morning without making 
a complaint. And, to my amazement, 
Nadia had gone, too. I wrote her, several 
times, in care of her express company, but 
received no answer. 

Dorothea left me and returned to 
London. I was lonely, and having finished 
Nadia’s picture, I followed to place it in 
the exhibition. With Dorothea, Claude 
Worthington, the bishop’s.son, a friend of 
his, Bendyke Hamilton, and the ubiquitous 
Amos, we started for the Royal Academy 
to see the portrait hung. And as we neared 
it, there stood a solitary figure, intent upon 
it, lost in looking at it. Even then I knew 
him, with a dreadful shock. It was the 
long-lost Ramon Garcia. 


Chapter XIII 


T WAS Amos who first identified him, 
and his slithering rush across the 
polished floor that compelled our 
attention. Sefor Ramon Garcia gave 

a little gasp of astonishment, and quick 
alarm sprang into his eyes. Amos bulked 
over and about him. 

“How d’ye do?” said he. 

Said Garcia, “I have not the pleasure of 
knowing you, sir,” and with a half-bow 
turned away. 

Amos clapped a hand on his shoulder, 
and the other wrenched himself free. 
Already the slight scuffle had attracted the 
notice of the score or so of early visitors 
in the room. I nodded to Claude and 
Bendyke Hamilton, and we swiftly inter- 
posed ourselves between the two men. As 
a member of the Royal Academy I could 
scarcely permit a free fight in my own 
gallery. Dorothea, coming to my aid, 
hung tight to Amos’s arm. I advanced 
with what politeness I could command. 

“Senor Garcia,” said I, “Mr. Burden’s 
last interview with you terminated some- 


Montgomery Flagg 


what abruptly. Don’t you think that 
explanations on both sides might be 
desirable?” 

“You mistake yourself, sir,” said he, in 
the crude accent and halting English of 
the familiar Ramon. ‘My name is not 
Garcia, and you are a stranger to me ag 
much as this gentleman.” 

“And also to a lady signing herself 
‘Luisa’ whose letters have, by an wre 
fortunate accident, come into my posses 
sion?” 

The scoundrel’s eyelids never flickered, 
“You mistake me for another,” he replied, 
“T do not know a lady of that name.” 

Amos, in the grip of Dorothea, shoved 
himself forward and pointed to the portrait,’ 

“You know that lady, at any rate, don’t’ 
you?” ; 

“No,” said he. fy 

“Then why have you been staring at 
her?” ee 

Ramon shrugged his shoulders. “Tt# 
the portrait of a woman who, I think, mist 
be beautiful, but it is so execrably paintéd 
that one can not judge.” 

He took. off his hat and swaggered off, 
leaving Amos almost foaming at the mouth 
in the grip of the four of us. If hé had 
exerted his strength, he would have sett 
us all flying like clustering infants at @ 
children’s party; yet had we not restrained 
him, he would have made a dreadful 
scandal, sanguinary in the literal sense, i 
those decorous halls. He stood among us 
glaring and panting, and in tones mod 
ulated according to Dorothea’s insistent 
commands likened his enemy to everything 
unclean under the sun. At last he said? 

“Let me go. I understand you don’t 
want me to make a scene. But once I get 
him outside, God help him! And’’—he 
jerked a thumb toward the picture—“T'l 
give him an extra welt, uncle, for your 
sake.” 

Already there was a little ring of by- 
standers ostensibly regarding the portrait, 
but really with ears pricked to catch the 
flutter of a sensation. 

Claude Worthington grinned. ‘Better 
slip the leash. We’ve given the hare a 
sporting chance.” 

There was nothing else to be done. 
Amos, freed, marched away, followed by 
Bendyke Hamilton, most conscientious ol . 
governors. The remaining three of us 
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Dorothea began to laugh, and then she began to cry, and Amos stared at her agape. 
together. “Oh, Daddums.” she said at last, “if only he had a sense of humor, he wouldn’t be going on this wild goose chase!” 


sank on the nearest leather-upholstered 
settee. 

“Did you ever come across such cheek?” 
said Claude. ‘Of course, I remember the 
blighter at Cannes. But what I can’t 
understand is why Amos has got his knife 
into him, or why he denied his identity.” 

“*There are things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio,’ ” said Dorothea. 

“Give it up,” said Claude, whose 
Shakespearian studies had apparently been 
interrupted by the war. ‘I never answered 
to the name of Horatio in my life.” Then 
he burst into a boyish guffaw and clamped 
my knee in a friendly grip. ‘But the swine 
got home on you, anyhow, Uncle David, 
didn’t he?’ 

If one can not laugh with youth, one’s 
place is among ghosts in tombs. 

Now, I have to record that Amos, once 
out of my sight, ran through the three first 
gaileries, followed also at a run by 
Hamilton, thereby giving the quickly 
assembling after-lunch visitors to the 
Academy the impression of pickpocket 
and pursuant, down the stairs into the 
courtyard, just in time to see Ramon 
Garcia, in the Piccadilly distance, leap 
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into a taxi-cab and whirl away. They 
hurled themselves into another taxi-ca) 
and, after the manner of the detective 
stories, sought to give chase. But the 
May afternoon traffic of Piccadilly is 
thick, and one taxi-cab resembles its 
fellows as does one pea its brethren in a 
peck. 

Amos turned up at the studio discon- 
solate. “If I’d only been meeker,” said 
he, “I’d have accepted the beggar’s lies 
and just followed him quietly until I had 
him alone. Until I get those letters out 
of him, I’ll never rest.” 

I lay back in my chair, my finger tips 
joined together, outwardly presenting, for 
the sake of decency, a placid demeanor, 
but inwardly feeling the most miserable 
dog unhung. Those compromising letters 
were still in the blackmailer’s possession. 
Nadia’s flight, her meteoric passage 
through Cannes, her disappearance—all 
had to do with some miserable, though, I 
was convinced, innocent episode in which 
Garcia was a protagonist. And, having 
him in my hands, I had let him go free, 
just for the sake of social convention. Yet 
what could I have done? Like a mecker 


I counseled her to pull herself 


Amos, I could have played amateur 
sleuth-hound, and tracked him down to his 
hotel or lodging, and learned the name 
under which he went; then I could have 
employed a private detective, who would 
have given me full particulars of his 
activities. But after that? I had nothing 
tangible wherewith to lay a charge ol 
blackmail against him. To do so without 
the Princess’s knowledge would have been 
an outrage of unimaginable monstrosity. 
Yet the rascal was beaten already, ob- 
viously in blue terror of Amos, his claws 
cut. Only his Latin-American suppleness 
of brain and nerve had enabled him to 
carry off the situation. The malicious 
shaft of criticism rankled not in the soul o 
the painter, but in the heart of the man 
He had got home on me, according 10 
Claude’s vernacular; wherefrom he had 
derived unholy joy; and no man alive 
delights in providing his enemy with such 
entertainment. But I let that pass. I had 
missed an opportunity. What could I do 
now? New Scotland Yard? Why not? I 
could easily get an introduction to one 0 
the chiefs. Without bringing any definite | 
accusation, I could tell him my story ® 
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confidence and thus put him on the track 
of an international malefactor. 

I was at this point of my reflections, 
after a fairly long spell of silence during 
which Amos sucked at his pipe, when he 
spoke again. 

“Td like to find that chap and have it 


out with him once and for all. He’s 
afraid of me. I saw it in his eyes. Only 
his bluff saved him.” The perspicacious 
young man voiced my thoughts. ‘He’s 
going to do a bolt, just as he did at Cannes. 
I'd go round the world to find him!” 

Judge me as you will. Here shimmered 
before my eyes a heaven-sent opportunity 
of disposing of Amos. 

What aim in life had I been capable of 
putting before him these last five months? 
In Cannes, save that of learning super- 
ficial manners, there was none. The aim 
suggested by my excellent brother-in-law 
ehad rejected. His present life in London 
Was entirely aimless. I felt the responsibil- 
ity of the guardianship imposed on me by 
my sister, Dorcas. Now, here indeed was 
the aim revealed. An aim, at any rate, 
absorbing enough for a year or two; 
during which period, under the mentorship 
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of that excellent young man, Bendyke 
Hamilton, he would have an incomparable 
chance of education. 

“My boy,” said I, “that’s a famous 
idea.” 

How famous I did not learn till a while 
later, when, after having told my story 
frankly to the courteous gentleman at New 
Scotland Yard, to whom I had obtained 
an introduction, I was rung up by him on 
the telephone the next day. My suspi- 
cions, I learned, were justified. The man 
whom I knew by the name of Ramon 
Garcia had been under the surveillance of 
the police at the request of one or two 
foreign governments, but as_ nothing 
definite was charged against him, they 
could not interfere with his personal 
liberty. He had been staying at the 
Charing Cross Hotel under the name of 
Don Miguel Vargas y Uriostos. He had 
sailed for Buenos Aires yesterday morning. 

“All I can say is,”’ came the voice over 


the wires, “thank God, you have got rid of 
a knave!” 

I did with the devoutness of a Dogberry. 
I also thanked Heaven for the miraculous 
opportunity offered to Amos for pursuing 
the aim. 

Before talking to Amos I put the propo- 
sition before Bendyke Hamilton, that 
tugged-faced, one-eyed, trustworthy young 
man. Would he go to the Argentine? 

“Would I not?” said he. 

“Do you know any Spanish?” 

“T speak seven languages, and Spanish is 
one.” 

“Seven? 
them?” 

“Some in very soft places—” he smiled— 
“some in hard. Spanish was in one of the 
hard. I'll take Amos anywhere he wants; 
but I’d rather not go to Mexico. I was 
backing the wrong side,” he added, after a 
pause, -‘‘and they stuck me in prison. 


When war broke (Continued on page 101) 
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How did you manage to learn 





FURNISHINGS anq 


Here books are placed in an informal and pleasing manner. One 
feels that they are books which are read by the entire family 


HAT there are many things, big things and little things, fre- 

quently overlooked when building a house, every homemaker 

will testify. The things one would have “if we ever build 

another house” are legion, and would insure a home that would 
be a model of completeness. The reason for this is that the average 
person, when building a house, does not realize how much the decorat- 
ing is affected by the actual building, not only the proportion and 
size of the rooms and their openings into each other, but seeming 
details which loom big later on. Certainly, judging from the number 
of these details that are usually 
neglected in the small house, the 
point of view of decoration has 
been forgotten. 

When we build the first house, 
an architect submits plans; we 
study them carefully and select 
the best. We visualize the house, 
note the square rooms, the closet 
space, the number of windows 
and placement of doors. The 
bath is large enough and the 
shower rightly placed. We even 
plan the arrangement of furniture 
and consider everything quite 
perfect. The house is completed 
and becomes a home. 

Then one Sunday morning 
there is an unexpected guest 
being entertained in the living- 
room. You are in the kitchen 
in a none-too-fresh house-dress, 
and your face is flushed and damp 
from too close proximity to the 
stove. You know that you will 
be called to meet the guest, and 
you wish fervently that you 
wouldn’t, for there is no way of 
getting upstairs without showing 
yourself in the living-room! 

No back stairs! They did not 
seem so important before, but if 
you ever build again—! And so 
we deal with trifles, tremendous 
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Helen K oues 


Build Wisely 


Decorate 


By Elene 


The Studio will be happy to give 
you expert advice by setter, if 
you wilt write us your problems, 
A new folio, which attacks 
and solves, from a practical 
standpoint, every-day problems, 


Back stairs are not 
merely a conve- 
nience: they are a 
necessity for which 
one may well give 
up something else. 
The dining-room be- 
low has space-saving 
cupboards whichadd 
to the dignity and 
homelike atmos- 
phere of the room 
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is “Furnishing and Decorating a 
Five-Room Home for $2000.” 
This folio and ‘Curtains and 
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Here we have the 
hall closet which is 
first aid to neainess. 
Without it we must 
either employ the 
ungraceful rack or 
strew the hall with 
hats and coats. 
In the bedroom ‘en 
below, floor-plugs : 
have made the 
lighting possible 































The fireplace is the natural center of decoration in the living- 
room, an obvious point about which to group comfortable furniture 











































trifles that make for livableness. If an entire back stairway 
is not possible, at least build one that meets and merges 
on a landing with the front one. 

And there are people who consider a fireplace of secondary 
importance, yet it so simplifies the problem of decoration 
that it is almost indispensable. No room is cold or stiff 
if there is a fireplace; it forms a nucleus around which to 
furnish. Even gas or electric logs are better than no chimney 
and mantelat all. And think of the comfort and joy it will be! 

Bookcases are another thing 
which make a room a joy forever. 
They are decorative in so many 
places—on both sides of the fire- 
place, in narrow spaces between 
windows, to break large areas of 
bare wall; in short, wherever 
fancy dictates. The bindings 
act as delightful sprinklings of 
color, and a few chairs, tables, 
and lamps are all that it is 
necessary to put with them. 

From a decorative point of 
view attics are irresistible, but 
they are not practical. They 
cost only a few hundred dollars 
less to build than a straight 
story, and yet they are always 
warm in summer and cold in 
winter. It is the sloping walls 
and dormer windows that make 
them such a _ temptation to 
decorate. Quaintness is easily 
brought out, but where attics 
are concerned, the impulse should 
be resisted. In planning a house, 
there should be kept in mind tke 
fact that some day you may want 
to sell it. The market value of 
attic rooms is gaged not by 
their quaint qualities, but by 
their practicability. 

Small closets mean an extra 
chest of (Continued on page 204) 
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cAccord Between Historic Element in Furniture 


Background and Pictures is Essential 


To the right a representative 
Corot landscape, a charming 
thing for a Georgian living-room 
or to incorporate into a panel 
over a dining-room fireplace. 
Below is Drouais’ painting, . 
“The Flutist.” It typifies the 
French feeling of that period, the 
gaiety and irresponsibility, and 
the correct surroundings in which 
to place it would be a Louis XV 
music-room, a French bedroom, 
or any feminine apartment 
done in the modern manner 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


By Stella M. Duffy 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


toward the perfecting of interiors 
that remain today among the 
finest examples of decorating 
that have ever been attained. 

Although a variety of pictures 
are suitable to use with the dif- 
ferent periods, there must be a 
relationship between them and 
the character of furniture. Some 
combinations may be exceedingly 
bad taste, as for instance an airy 
Fragonard with a set of Jacobean 
table and chairs. Or a Vandyck 
portrait in a Louis XVI drawing- 
room. There should be at least 
a decorative sympathy between 
ancient and modern, oriental and 
occidental, early periods and late 
periods. Modern impressionist 
pictures, with their glorious sun- 
light effects, do not harmonize 
with Jacobean carved chests 
with their rectangular lines and 
antique appearance. The balance 
between old and modern, between 


The Rembrandt portrait (belo; 
is the perfect accompanimey 
for William and Mary furnitur, 
or even for the somewhat olde 
period, Jacobean. It represen 
the transition epoch when dec 
ration was turning from massix 
to more graceful lines. The a 
English print at the foot 9 
page is the natural choice fi 
American colonial rooms, Ij 
would also be in keeping with 
English rooms done in Sheraton, 
Heppelwhile, or Adam styl 


KNOEDLER GALLERIES 


N choosing the pictures for any room one period and another, and even be- Jacobean style was in vogue about the 
the most important consideration is tween oriental and occidental effects, beginning of the seventeenth century, and 
the matter of accord, or the historic must be carefully weighed and considered. with its coming Italian artists, animated 
and artistic relation between furniture But let us review the periods. The by the spirit of the Renaissance, made their 


and decorations. This accord is 
not hard to obtain. It means 
simply a recognition of the his- 
toric element in the furniture 
and background. 

Pictures should be chosen more 
or less from the same epoch as 
the furniture surrounding them. 
This is because in the early days, 
when interiors were created, each 
one was built up around a central 
idea which was the result of po- 
litical and religious influence. 
All styles, as a consequence, were 
pervaded by the feeling of the 
times. Artist and furniture de- 
signer, cabinet-maker and weaver 
of textile—all worked together 
and _pontributed their talents 


way to the countries of Northem 
Europe, often at the invitation 
of the reigning sovereigns. 
English furniture up to that 
time had been solid, thick, and 
heavy. Simple forms, rectangular 
lines, and strong construction 
were its main characteristics. 
The Renaissance influence orna 
mented these massive forms with 
carvings, giving them new dig- 
nity, and adding the distinctive 
feature of the period as we know 
it—elaboration of plain surface. 
The pictures used with these 
interiors were mostly painte 
by Italian artists under the im 
fluence of the Renaissance. Re- 
ligious (Continued on page 265) 
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A sense of wel- 
come is felt 
in a_ strange 
room if only 
there are a few 
flowers on the 
dressing table 
and a light 
by the bed 
convenient 
for reading 


The Comfortable Guest Room 


ANY articles have been written 
about the guest room from the 


point of view of its beauty or of 
its decoration, but much has been left 
unsaid as to its comfort, repose, and atmos- 
phere of welcome—a sense of which we 
feel if there are only a few flowers on the 
dressing table, a light by the bed con- 
venient for reading, and a comfortable 
chair to sit in. It has been said that the 
hospitality of the hostess is reflected in 
the guest room; consequently she should 
treat it as she would her own room. She 
should sleep one night in the bed to be 
sure that it is comfortable; she should 
attempt, at least once, to dress her hair at 
the dressing table to convince herself that 
the mirror and its lighting are satisfactory, 
and she should be certain that all the 
windows, doors, shutters, and shades open 
and close easily and 
securely. 

A guest room is often 
only the “spare room” 
to which are relegated 
any odd bits of furniture 
left over and unwanted 
elsewhere. But why keep 
such things to be used by 
one’s friends or one’s fam- 
ily? The only really nec- 
essary articles of furni- 
ture for the guest room 
are a comfortable bed, a 
dressing table well placed 
as to light, between win- 
dows if possible, and with 
two side-lights placed 
rather low, a chest of 
drawers with fresh white 
Paper in each drawer, a 
comfortable chair, and a 
small table by the bed, 
on which should be a 
reading lamp and a small 


i 


By Isabel Shotter 


tray holding a tumbler and a pitcher to be 
filled with fresh water. A desk with all its 
proper equipment is a comfort, but is not 
essential. Also a screen is a desirable 
accessory if the room faces east, for it is 
annoying to be awakened at crack of dawn 
by the sun’s glare. 

Not to be forgotten are many little 
things often overlooked—a scrap basket 
by the dressing table, coat hangers in the 
closet, and an extra comforter on the bed. 

I should like to offer one suggestion for 
furnishing an inexpensive and attractive 
guest room. Covering the floor is a rug 
made of plain taupe strip-carpeting rather 
dark in tone, leaving a border of fourteen 
inches all around. The walls are a warm 
cream-yellow, tinted with kalsomine, 
painted, or papered with a one-tone paper. 
The woodwork is painted one shade darker 

than the walls. The bed, 
chest of drawers, dressing 
table, and small bedside 
table are all made on sim- 
ple lines and are painted 
apple green antiqued. 
The hangings in the win- 
dows are of bright chintz 
with a green or yellow 
background and gay 
bunches of flowers in a 
good reproduction of an 
old English design. The 
sash curtains are of sheer 
white organdy or net. 
On the over-stuffed chair 
is a slip-cover with a box- 
plaited valance of the 
same chintz as the dra- 
peries. The lamp by 
the bed may be an 
(Continued on page 214) 


Books, flowers, and a sofa 
give a friendly air of welcome 
4a, 





When Doctors Disagree 
About Its Food 


What Is a Baby to Do: 


By Harvey W. Wiley, M. D. 


Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and Health 


HUMOROUS poem in the 
Journal of the American 
Medical Association fea- 
tures the present wholly 
unsatisfactory status of baby feed- 
ing from the point of view of the 
physician. In this satire it is said: 


“Tn Kalamazoo and Oshkosh, too, 
The babies gain like sin 
On milk that has the fat removed 
And cottonseed oil put in.” 


Whereas—the poem continues— 

the babies from Kentucky, when fed 

this wonderful mess, soon join the 
heavenly choir above. The babies 

in New York State are said to flour- 

ish on artificially soured milk, but in 
California, when so fed, all acquire 

the rickets. In Arkansas they are 

fed on farina paste, but when this 

was tried in Maine, they all died. 

In the Golden West they are fed 
spinach ‘“‘by the pound,” but com- 

ing further east in Utah, when fed 

on greens, they soon are numbered 

with the dead. In Kokomo they 

are fed on powdered milk, but in 

Nome, when so fed, they all die. 

In the final stanza the valiant 
makers of infant foods are urged 

to keep on without discouragement, even 
if their respective products are condemned 
by medical men in some locality or other, 
for they need not despair until milliners 
are able to make one kind of hat that 
pleases every kind of dame. 

This satire so perfectly represents the 
present state of feeding infants from the 
medical point of view as to merit our 
sincere attention. 

This condition is most dramatically 
portrayed in a letter which I have just 
received from a mother in regard to feed- 
ing her baby. She prefaces the list of baby 
foods which she has tried under the advice 
of physicians by the statement: 

“T am going to tell you the history of 
my baby from her birth to the present 
time. I am all at sea and have been 
in a perpetual state of worry for four 
months.” 

The baby weighed eight pounds and 
twelve ounces at birth, physically perfect. 
She was fed S. M. A. on the third day. 
She had difficulty in swallowing it, and she 
spit it up. She lost a pound in the hospital. 
On the eleventh day she was fed Karo 
Corn Sirup. The mother returned to her 
home on the twelfth day. At that time 
the baby was tolerating the S. M. A. a 
little better, but constantly vomited a 


great part. It did the same with the Karo. 
On the thirteenth day she practised what 
the mother calls “projectile vomiting.” 
Part of it came even through her nose. 
At that time she began to have diarrhea. 
Her bowels moved twenty times a day. 
She was put on a formula of twenty-four 
ounces of milk per day, eight ounces of 
water, and two tablespoonfuls of Mellin’s 
Food. On this diet she began to lose weight 
to the extent of four ounces a week. 
The baby was then put on two feedings 
a day of plain Mellin’s food with water. 
In three days she seemed more comfortable, 
but then again began to show signs of 
discomfort. She was then fed upon plain 
skimmed milk, which caused the stools 
to contain curds as big as lima beans. 
The bowels had moved five times the day 
the letter was written. The stools were 
thin, with much gas. At this stage the 
mother thought that barley water was the 
only food which agreed with the child. 

It is a fortunate thing that babies are 
tough little animals. In spite of all this 
experimenting with unnatural foods, the 
mother reports at the very end of her letter, 
as a postcript, that the baby weighs eleven 
pounds now, which is almost a normal 
weight for a baby of four months. 

The time has now come when the medi- 


cal profession. must face the music. 
The feeding of babies up to the pres. 
ent time has been almost entirely 
empirical. It is only a reasonable 
demand to make upon physicians 
who treat children that they have 
some scientific foundation for the 
kind of food which the child gets, 
I think every physician will ac- 
knowledge that a child does best 
on mother’s milk. This is true in 
spite of the fact that so many 
mothers are not fed in such a way 
as to produce normal milk; even 
an imperfect milk secreted by the 
mother seems to be a better diet 
for a baby than any artificially pre- 
pared food. 

The next proposition on which I 
think all physicians may at once 
agree is that when mother’s milk 
is not available, the best substitute 
is cow’s or goat’s milk, modified to 
resemble as nearly as possible the 
chemical and physical'properties of 
a healthy mother’s milk. 

I am aware of the fact that in 
almost all cases of artificial feeding 
the physician advocates the addi- 
tion of lime water. This is not due, 
of course, to the fact that milk is 
deficient in lime. Lime is one of 

the most abundant constituents of the 
mineral content of milk. It must be for 
some other reason. That reason can not 
possibly be excess of hydrochloric acid in 
the baby’s stomach. It is a well-known 
fact that a baby’s stomach is decidedly 
low in its content of hydrochloric acid. 
The addition of lime water tends to 
neutralize a portion of that acid so neces- 
sary to the digestion in the stomach. 

It is barely possible that frequent 
occurrences of large curds in bottle-fed 
children may be due to the partial neu- 
tralization of the hydrochloric acid in the 
infant’s stomach by the administration 
of lime water. We have scientific data 
in regard to the occurrence of curds which 
show that the curdling of milk is one ol 
the prime necessities of digestion. Milk 
which is not curdled runs out of the 
stomach as readily as the water, and hence 
the uncurdled milk may escape any diges- 
tive action in the stomach at all. Nature has 
provided a curdling agent for milk, hence 
the formation of curds is a necessity. It is 
only the very large curds, which digest very 
slowly, to which any valid scientific objec- 
tion can be made. Experience has demon- 
strated that boiling milk tends to limit the 
size of the curds. (Continued on page 243) 
(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box is on page 94) 
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Zina herself did not believe she possessed any supernatural powers. But the news about her 
spread farther and farther. Even the priests believed more in her than in their own religion 


a he Drought 


A Love-Story of Gipsy Land 


By 


\HE fields of wheat, golden before 
their time, stretched desolate along 
_the Danube shore, perishing for 

__ lack of water, within a stone’s throw 
ol one of the largest rivers on earth. 
Parched, the beaded dry heads leaned 
eagerly westward, toward the river, to 
‘ep in the moisture of the air, to feed the 
Ndots instead of being fed by them. Those 
Poor roots had dug themselves deeper and 
¢eper in the ground in search of moisture, 
a’ week after week passed, and no rain had 
fallen during the hot season. It was pitiful 
“quite apart from being disastrous. A 
Slatving mother nursing children at her 
Teast could have made no more desperate 
attempt than the wheat roots had made to 









Tllustrated by 
wr. Lf. Beats 


keep the stunted blades alive; or than those 
blades were making, like crawling children 
picking crumbs, to keep their life-giver 
alive, to alleviate her suffering. 

“So near the water and dying of thirst!” 
the peasants cried, looking at their parched 
fields. 

It was not so much that, this being the 
third drought year, they were soon to 
perish themselves, for many had already 
sowed the last of their seed, but the pity to 
see the wheat suffering, that so moved the 
peasants to tears. 


KONRAD BERCOVICI 


And Jancu, the oldest, the staroste of the 
village, went into his field and mowed :t 
down, out of pity, as he would have put e 
dog out of misery. “If they only had legs 
instead of roots,” he moaned, as he worked 
the scythe vigorously, “legs to go into the 
river and drink their fill!” 

He spoke of that at the inn near the 
white-painted church, where the others 
assembled daily in silent groups, drinking 
their future crops while they studied the 
intense, spotless blue sky overhead. 

“Legs for wheat! Wheat with legs! So 
they could quench their thirst!” The 
peasants repeated Jancu’s reflection. “Oh 
God, so near the water and dying of thirst!” 

Then the women took a hand. Well, if 





The whole village, following the priest marching at the 


the wheat had no legs, they had—and 
mothers they were, and future mothers. 

It was Zina’s idea, Zina, the black- 
smith’s daughter. She called them all out 
of the huts, and with pails and dishes they 
got water from the river and poured it on 
the dry, calked clay. It was slow work. 
The fields were high above the shore. But 
they worked hard, and there was no “my 
field, thy field.” It was thirst-dying wheat 
that had to be brought back to life. 

The priest, who thought he had seen a 
small cloud in the distance, appeared at 
the door of the church in his sacramental 
accouterments, holding one of the gilded 
ikons in his hands, and bade the men and 
women join in a prayer pilgrimage for rain. 
However, the men, who had been watching 
apathetically their women running bare- 
footed to and from the river, shook them- 
selves back to life. The smith, Zina’s 
father, a broad, black-bearded, powerful 
man, yelled: 

“To the river! To the river!” 

And even the innkeeper, the fat and 
greasy Greek, was swept along, while the 
pries, called after them to join in the 
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precession. Who had ever heard of wheat 
fields being watered otherwise than by 
rain! But they were not to be stopped, the 
men, once started! Not a receptacle that 
could hold water remained unused. Barrels, 
pails, calked bags, old boots, everything 
was employed. At first, their work seemed 
to be a hopeless attempt at the rescue of a 
lost cause, yet by sundown, when they all 
sat down to their meal in company, a 
hundred of them, men, women, and 
children, around huge cauldrons in which 
corn-meal had been boiled, word began to 
pass, from the girls at first, that the wheat 
had been revived. Zina, whose head was 
as golden as her father’s was black, Zina, 
whose eyes were as blue as luminous 
topazes, was the one who stirred them to 
talk with her enthusiasm. 

“Tt was in Marcu’s field. They were 
lying down with necks toward the river. 
As the wind blew, I could hear them cry 
faintly. They were so weak they could no 
longer stay upright. Then I poured water 
on them. I could hear the hiss in the 
throat of the earth. The more water I 
poured, the more it drank. The roots were 


head with the ikon in his hands, went 


alive, but they were so deep it took 4 
quantity of water to reach them... 
And then the blades raised themselves, 
filled themselves,” Zina cried for joy. “How 
will I ever be able to eat bread again! 


The meal did not last long. The met 
were fired with a desire to save their wheat 
fields. To work. There should be no rest. 
To the river. Joy and merriment crept 
They sang. and laughed as they worked. 
The youngsters who had been sullen no¥ 
for weeks began to seek out their gf 
friends to work near them. They played 
pranks, pushing the girls in the wale, 
pinching their bare knees, kissing them an 
running away. But the work went on. The 
moon rose, austere and severe, like a mas 
of silver on a blue-gowned inquisitor. The 
forges began their chant. From afar the 
cuckoo’s solemn call came sailing on 4 
light breeze. The waving wheat stalks 
swished as if silk were being rubbe 
against them. And above all rose the cal 
and the song of the men who urged ol 
another to work; for even the pmeé) 
abandoning his sacerdotal garb, |i 
tucked his long beard in his shirt ne 
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out into the fields chanting and praying for rain. 


turned over his trouser ends to his knees, 
and was wading in the water, filling the 
barrels that were afterward rolled to a 
cart and carried to the more distant end 
of the fields. 

The whole night long they worked. 
Toward the morning most of the people, 
tired, exhausted, had fallen asleep on the 
ground. Only some of the youngsters still 
held out, and, working alongside their 
girls, they watched the stars retreat, like 
actors when the night’s play is over, behind 
the blue curtain. Then, after another 
common meal on the fields, the work re- 
commenced. The thirsty ground swal- 
lowed all and breathed it back through the 
stunted blades. The wheat stood up, the 
kernels softened and swelled, and a 
greenish hue now tinged the intense gold 
that moved playfully back and forth, 
swaying as if in a merry dance. 

A full week they worked, day and night. 
On Sunday they put themselves in their 

st clothes. Not because it was Sunday, 
but because they were so tired. It was sun- 
reg before any of them appeared at his 

* door to look at the fields. 


The priest had forgotten to ring the bell 
for services. Unaccustomed to hard work, 
he was still asleep when Marin, the gipsy 
fiddler, began to play for the weekly dance 
in front of the inn after the first star had 
risen. The fields were saved momentarily. 

While they danced and sang, a wind 
arose, and in its wake rode clouds, thick 
and black, that gathered like hordes and 
hovered and lowered themselves above the 
village. Then thunder, lightning, crashing 
thunder that yelled and cracked and 
boomed, lustily rolling against the hills, 
and a torrent-like rain that drenched and 
shrieked as it fell, beating down in large 
silver sheets. There was no geiting the 
peasants indoors. In their best clothes they 
splashed and danced and rolled in the mud 
like children, calling to the fields: 

“You were thirsty, ha? Here is water 
for you! Drink! Drink!” 

Each fresh thunderclap was greeted 
with loud yells, as if it were the cannon- 
shot of a rescue party coming to relieve a 
fortress from a besieging army. 

“Hurray! ,One more! One more! Ha! 
Here goes a big one! God is good! God is 


Only the blacksmith’s family 


was missing 


good! Water you wanted? Drink, drink, 
drink!” they cried in mad joy, realizing 
that though they had saved their fields 
long enough to wait for rain, they could 
never have maintained them by carrying 
water in pails from the river. 

Thereafter the village resumed its labor 
and life. Men who had worked day and 
nizht together, when there was common 
danger, took up the broken thread of old 
disputes. Women continued their quarrels 
and gossips. Stan had encroached upon 
Jan’s field, George upon Stephan’s. There 
was again talk of going to the Curte, the 
court, for judgment. At the inn they 
fought with the cartchiumar, the inn- 
keeper, for false measure and overcharges. 
By the time the harvest was gleaned and 
garnered, nothing was remembered of the 
great week of communion by anybody. 
Nothing? No, that would not be fair; for 
Zina, the blacksmith’s daughter,  re- 
membered. 

Her father had no sons. She was the 
only daughter, and her mother had been 
crippled in an accident at the threshing 
machine. So Zina had blown the bellows 
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and helped her father when he was ham- 
mering out horseshoes and putting iron 
tires on the cart-wheels, ever since early 
childhood. And as she worked and looked 
at the fire and smoke, she wove songs and 
legends which she afterward told to the 
people, who listened. with a mixture of 
awe and doubt. They saw symbols in what 
she told them she had seen in the fire. 
Even Baba Tinga, the sorceress, believed 
that there was always something in what 
Zina told. 

For was it not a wonderful occurrence 
that there should be born a blue-eyed, 
golden-haired daughter to a dark-haired 
and dark-eyed father and mother in a 
village of only dark-hued people? And 
that this girl, as light as a sprite, should 
take to her father’s trade as if she were of 
gipsy blood, and see things and tell them 
like a gipsy, even unto playing Naie’s 
fiddle? And when they recalled who had 
first had the idea of saving the wheat, they 
were still more awed and affrighted by the 
girl. Word began to pass that she had been 
seen at midnight, with loose hair on her 
shoulders, talking to the full moon, kneel- 
ing before it and making strange gestures. 
And people believed. 

Baba Tinga assured them she saw her 
standing on her head on the front steps of 
the church when the moon was at its 
darkest. When Zina said she had not done 
either of these things, people 
looked at one another and doubted. 

It happened that the mayor’s 
child had fallen ill. Baba Tinga 
told the mayor’s wife: 

“Go to Zina. She 
you.” 

The mayor had once had a dis- 
pute over some money with the 
blacksmith. But, moved by the 
tears of his wife, he went to the 
smithy. 

“T was wrong, Jan. Here are the 
two gold pieces you said I owed you. 
Forgive me.” 

“Better man, the one who finds 
out he was wrong and rights it, 
than the one who was right and 
remained right,” the smith an- 
swered, as he shook hands with the 
mayor. 

The mayor’s wife followed on her 
husband’s heels, crying, wailing, 
with the sick child in her arms. 

“Help me, Zina, help a poor 
mother’s child.” 

Zina let fall the hand from the 
bellows tongue. ‘‘What is the mat- 
ter with the little one?” she cried as 
she came near and looked into the 
child’s eyes. ‘Give him to me for a 
while.” 

She stretched out her arms and 
took the wasted form to her bosom, 
talking baby talk and telling baby 
tales: “There is a nice young lady 
waiting for you in yonder fire, Jorga, 
my little cub. When you grow up, 
she will want to dance with you. 


can help 


The Drought 


was convinced Zina was in league with un- 
natural powers. She didnot know that 
they attributed witch power to her. She 
did not hear all they told about her, but 
the news spread to other villages, and 
people came from afar with all sorts of 
illnesses to be cured by her. And so great 
was their faith that they were cured— 
frequently. 

Yet none would dance with Zina at the 
inn at the weekly dance on Sundays. They 
greeted her politely, reverently, but no one 
ever asked her to dance with him. They 
avoided her, though at all occasions they 
came to her for help, feeling, after she had 
helped them with words and encourage- 
ments, more than ever that she was in 
league with Necuratu, the unmentionable 
one. 

Zina herself did not think she was any 
different from them. She did not believe 
she possessed supernatural powers. But 
when she said so to the man whose cattle 
was dying of disease, or to the woman who 
came to ask help for her paralyzed husband, 
they prayed more insistently, begged 
and cried until she laid her hands on the 
sick one or told the man what to do about 
his cattle. And the news about her great 


powers spread farther and farther. People 
came from distant towns and _ villages. 
Even the priests, steeped as they were 
themselves in old superstitions, believed 
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SPRING 
By T. 


When the snow is on the ground 
And winter in the air, 

It’s strange to think 

Spring is at hand 

And crocuses are near. 


When everything is frozen, 
And not a blade of green, 
It’s strange to think 
Arbutus-buds 

Already may be seen. 


When every one is shivering, 
And zero at high-noon, 

It’s strange to think 

Of tulips and the 
Apple-trees in bloom. 


When the song-birds all have vanished, 
From the orchard and the lane, 

It’s strange to think 

They'll soon be singing 

Joyously again. 


When those we love lie stark and still, 
When all we love is gone, 

It’s strange to think 

Of Easter and the 

Resurrection morn. 


and she no longer dreamed, no longer say 
the lovely things in the fire and the smoke 
of her father’s bellows. The people wor. 
shiped her and feared her—and once Naie 
the gipsy fiddler, stopped playing at he 
approach, inside the inn, moved by revyer. 
ence, for she had saved his daughter’s life 
A hush fell over the crowd. The me 
raised their fur caps and bared their bowed 
heads. Even the priest stood up—and he 
kissed her hand reverently, instead of 
giving his hand to be kissed, as is the 
custom. 

Zina was overcome. Her knees weak. 
ened; her body trembled like a leaf in the 
wind. She wanted to talk, but her lips re. 
fused to form the words. She sank dow 
on a bench in the middle of the inn and 
covered her cold face with her hands. The 
peasants stood about her in motionless 
silence, with hands folded as if in prayer, 
When Zina had somewhat _ regained 
possession of herself, she looked at 
them through her fingers. The sight was 
sO amusing it restored her good humor, 

““A glass of wine,”’ she called to the inn- 
keeper in raucous tones as she jumped to 
her feet. 

Trembling, the fat Greek gave her what 
she ordered. 

She took the glass in hand, and looking 
for a long time at the men, she drained it 
to the bottom. She expected some reaction. 
Never before had an_ unaccon- 
panied, unmarried woman druk 
wine at the inn. They were silent. 

She threw the glass crashing to the 
floor. There was no motion to r- 
strain her. An impish desire to do 
mischief suddenly took hold of her. 
She wrecked every bottle on the 
counter without interference or ob- 
jection. Even her own father, who 
had come in, did not dare restrain 
her from her wrecking mood. Then 
she rushed out, yelling and laughing 
at the top of her voice. 

The former priest’s widow hada 
large assortment of fowl she kept 
enclosed. Zina rushed through the 
gate and scared them out. Having 
done this, she let out the swine and 
the dogs, and the goats and the 
horses, and even the small birds 
from the cages over the village. She 
ran from one place to the other, 
opening gates, cutting cords. 

“Open doors! Open doors!” she 
yelled, suiting deed to word. Yet 
nobody dared interfere as the fright- 
ened fowl and cattle and swine 
crowded the road, scrambling over 
one another. 

When she had returned to her 
home, flushed, tired, palpitating, 
laughing hysterically, she expected 
every moment the whole village to 
come to her door and expostulate 2 
angry ‘voice, 

“What did you mean by such ms 
chief?” 

But the freed horses ran galloping 











Come, bear up! Oh—look! He is 
thirsty. Quick! Some water.” 
She moistened the child’s lips and ran 
back and forth the length of the smithy in 
a frantic attempt to brace up the dejected 
mother. 
“Look here, he 
he is well again!’ 
The mother took the child and rushed 
home. The child got well, and everybody 


smiles . . . he smiles 


’ 


more in her than in their own religion. 
Day and night strangers camped at the 
blacksmith’s door. 

Zina began to wither. Those blue eyes, 
become so beautiful dreaming, were now 
becoming somber, mournful, seeing so 
much distress. The strong, wiry arms 
thinned, her feet lost their sprightliness, 


over the village. The cows mooed, 
bewildered, wandering into strange 
yards, and the chickens flew cackling ove 
fences; and not even a child was runnilg 
to drive home his parent’s wealth. +2 
mothers kept them indoors. ; 
It was spring. High on the mountalls 
the snow had begun to melt and swell the 
rivers and rivulets that flow into the Dat 
ube. It had been (Continued on page 169) 
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MIRIAM HAS A HAPPY EASTER, 


By Berta and Elmer Hader 


Full directions for putting the doll together so that you can 
make her run about and play will be found on page 150 
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Kiddies of the Canyon Country 


By James 


, ‘ wr | , 
ie; ON Your HANDS TOU WIS UO STAND 
YOUR JoY OR AERIAL APTITUDE To SHOW 
ALL AROUND SHOULD BE FLAT GROUND 
NJOT JUST FLAT A THOUSAND FEET BELOW, 


Swinnerton 


sory re ; ‘ 
ac MY KOAD-RUNNER STARTS TO RUN ° 
WHICH HELL ALWAYS DO IN FEAR OR FUN 
iM CERTAIN To BE LEFT ALONE BECAUSE 
HE MAKES WHERE | AM JUST WHERE HE WAS, 


MANIHE MOON IS RISING OER THE PLAIN) i 
AND THE DOGGIE BARKS WITH MIGHT AND MAIN, | 
BEN-NAY BIDS HIM "CEASE HIS SILLY FUSS” | 
But No! HE KNOWS THE MOON tS DANGEROUS. 


COPYRIGHT BY JAMES SWINNERTON 
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February is a busy month in society, 
always and everywhere, and this letter 
of Mrs. Keyes describes any number of 
extremely interesting events: the third 
anniversary luncheon of the Women’s 
National Republican Club; the Demo- 
cratic Committee Meeting in Washington 
with its attendant festivities, chief among 
which was a delightful dinner for the 
delegates given by Mrs. Emily Newell 
Blair (at right), National Vice-Chair- 
man of the Democratic Committee 
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Letters from a Senator’s Wife 


By 


EAR CLARA: 

The day my _ book, “The 
Career of David Noble,” was 
published, I gave a “birthday 
party” and invited the members of the 
National Woman’s Press Club, with Mrs. 
Coolidge as our guest of honor, to celebrate 
itwith me. This was, of course, before her 
husband became President, when she was 
still free to accept such invitations. When 
Mrs. Coolidge arrived, she was carrying 
a wobbly package wrapped in tissue-paper, 
tied with red, white, and blue ribbon, and 
labeled, “To David, with love from a Ver- 
mont auntie.” It proved to contain a 
small wooden elephant, painted gray, and 

neatly marked, 


“This funny old gray elephant 
With trunk and tusk and ears, 
Will lead you right, where’er you go 
Throughout the coming years.” 


_ [placed this gentle reminder of my polit- 
ical affiliations in a position of honor on 
my desk, for since I inherited, adopted, and 
finally married these affiliations, the ties 
which bind me to them are naturally very 
Strong. But the fact remains that I was 

™ in Virginia, an overwhelmingly Demo- 
fratic state, and that many of my best 


Frances Parkinson Keyes 


friends are Democrats. Less than a week 
after the “birthday party,” Mrs. Shep- 
pard, whose husband is a Senator from 
Texas—and it is hardly necessary to define 
her political affiliations after that state- 
ment!—came to my house to lunch; 
noticed the elephant; asked where I had 
acquired it; and made no comment when 
I told her its history. But the next day 
another wobbly package done up in tissue- 
paper and tied up with red, white, and blue 
ribbon was delivered at my door, and out 
of it rolled a sleek, little gray donkey, 
labeled, 


“To be with you yet, 
Lest you forget— 
That you are really a Southerner.” 


Close beside the elephant, the donkey 
found a home, and they have remained 
there, placidly undisturbed, ever since. 
Being a loyal churchwoman, I was brought 
up to believe that the lion and the lamb 
should eventually lie down together, but I 
confess that neither my early religious nor 
my early political training led me to be- 
lieve that the elephant and the donkey 
ever would! However, as far as I am con- 
cerned, they certainly have, and I have 
told you this little story because it illus- 


trates so well the spirit which has actuated 
most of my experiences this month. 

The first of these experiences was a 
hurried trip to New York to attend the 
third anniversary luncheon of the Women’s 
National Republican Club. This lunch- 
eon was held in the ball-room of the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, an enormous, gor- 
geous apartment decorated in lavish 
crimson and ‘gold. It was packed to the 
last inch not only of floor-space, but in the 
tiers of boxes which encircle the room and 
rise to the lofty ceiling, for there were no 
less than twenty-five hundred persons 
present, loyal Republicans from all over 
the country, with a goodly number of men 
among the guests. Mrs. Charles Sabin of 
New York, the President, presided, and 
acted as toastmistress; and among the 
guests of honor were Mrs Watson, whose 
husband, Senator Watson of Indiana, 
made the principal speech of the occasion, 
and Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, the bril- 
liant and splendid woman who has so long 
and so ably served her party as National 
Vice-Chairman. 

The first message to be delivered, as 
soon as the excellent luncheon was finished, 
was contained in a letter from President 


Coolidge to (Continued on page 246) 
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Biography of a Wonderful Dog 


P FROM the lakeside woods 

trotted the slender red-gold collie, 

Wolf. He moved with an affectedly 

mincing gait, this day, for he knew 

he was doing something clever and that a 

little group of people on The Place’s 
veranda were admiring it. 

Vain, with all the calmly colossal vanity 
of a collie, the wiry little dog got scant 
enough meed of praise, in those first years 
of his life. And the occasional drops of it 
that seeped through to him from time to 
time made him inordinately proud. 

The Place’s two great dogs—mag- 
nificent old Sunnybank Lad and the 
beautiful Bruce—were chronic centers of 
admiration. For the mischievous and 
eccentric young Wolf there was little of 
this.” Wolf was a natural-born watchdog. 
To that gift he owed his welcome at The 
Place. Also, the Mistress was fond of him 
and ever stood between him and the scores 
of scrapes into which he scampered, for 
Wolf was forever in scrapes. 

True, when Wolf saw a litter of two- 
months-old puppies playing on the drive- 
way, while a recklessly-driven delivery 
truck bore down upon them, he won lavish 
approval by dashing off the porch, round- 
ing them up with the skill of a veteran 
sheep-herder, and hustling them to the 
safety of the drive-ditch. For this queer 
atavistic exploit, the Mistress had petted 
him and told him he was a splendid dog. 
‘Her laudation had gone to his head. 
Henceforth, not only did he round up and 


drive to safety all pups that ventured into 
the road, but he went further and shoved 
out of the way any of the grown dogs or 
other animals that happened to stroll 
across the drive when a car was in sight. 
Always at such times he would glance 
eagerly at the Mistress for praise. Always 
the praise was forthcoming. 

But for the most part Wolf went un- 
cheered by human admiration. An ex- 
ception came when, of his own accord, he 
galloped to the woodland pasture one day 
and rounded up and drove to the stable 
The Place’s two big work-horses, Sintram 
and Lass. This he had done on seeing two 
of the men drag the farm-wagon from the 
shed. It was a sample of true reasoning 
power. The superintendent told of it, and 
Wolf was petted for his odd feat of men- 
tality. But even then, scolding followed 
swift on the heels of praise. 

A human child gets a laugh by some 
unintentionally clever speech, and then 
makes a pest of himself for the rest of the 
day by trying to say other funny things. 
It was so with Wolf. Having been praised 
for bringing the work-horses up from the 
pastuce at a time when they chanced to be 
needed, he fell into the way of bringing 
them thence six or seven times a day, until 
the frenzied protest of the superintendent 
and a stern rebuke from the Master led 
him to see that the stunt had lost its 
popularity. Since when he did it only on 
order. Even thus, he drew further admira- 
tion, through no cleverness of his own. 


A horse, as a rule, becomes idiotically 
attached to any dog with whom it js 
brought into close association. Seldom 
does a dog reciprocate this affection, 
except in the mildest way and as a de- 
served tribute to its own charms. But the 
devotion of the horse for its canine pal is 
unbounded. 

Perhaps from his bossily authoritative 
way of rounding them up the first time, 
perhaps from recognition of his half-human 
brain, both Sintram and Lass were Wolf’s 
adoring friends. When he ran conde 
scendingly along in front of the farm 
wagon, they reduced the driver to blas- 
phemy by trying to keep up with him and 
by bolting in pursuit whenever he rounded 
a corner out of their sight. Similarly, 
when he lagged behind the wagon, they 
would not move faster than a crawl, and 
were forever looking back to locate their 
chum. 

The new way whereby he drew human 
attention was by going to the pasture, 
loping along in front of the two grazing 
horses, and then trotting unconcernedly 
back to the stable. Both horses imme- 
diately followed close at his heels. What- 
ever deviation from a straight line$he 
might make on this stableward trip, they 
followed slavishly. It was pretty to see the 
little collie strut pompously toward the 
stable in a circuitous route, with the two 
huge horses following in loving obedience 
a step or two behind him. 

Today the Master had ordained that the 


Reaching the wide pansy bed, Wolf cleared it 
at a bound, but the great hoofs of the horses 
ground the fragrant blossoms deep into the soil 
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SAVES HIS FRIENDS 
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Everywhere at once, Wolf tore into the frenzied horses. It was a beautiful bit'of herdsmanship. The one 
way to get the foolish creatures out of the hell-trap was to make them more afraid of him than of the fire 


horses be brought up from the pasture and 
shut in the stable a hundred yards behind 
the house. The Mistress, on her morning 
walk, had noted that the May flies were 
torturing them cruelly, down in the dense 
Woods, and she thought they would be 
more comfortable in their breezy stalls. 


She and Master were about to start on 
a motor drive with two guests. For the 
amusement of these guests, she sent Wolf 
after the horses. 

Fully aware of his position in the center 
of the stage, Wolf obeyed eagerly the com- 
mand. At first sight of him, as he trotted 


in front of them, in the depths of the woods, 
Sintram and Lass lifted their heads from 
browsing among the tender bush leaves 
and wheeled about to follow him. 
Mincingly, with his head on one side and 
his dark eyes half-shut, Wolf turned 
toward the house (Continued on page 136) 
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Alpaca, one of the most 
favored fabrics of the new 
season, was used for this 
costume suit. The frock 
was embroidered with white 
and red, and also by way of 
contrast, the coat was 
bordered with white alpaca 
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FASHIONS 


The Spring Mode, Gaily Colored and Embroidered, 
Walks a Straight and Narrow Path 


HE spring mode is now established. 

One of the interesting new points 

of the season is the adoption of the 
tailored suit. This came with the late 
winter, but it is now definitely adopted 
for the coming season. 

The skirt of the tailleur is straight, a 
bit shorter than dress skirts, and is worn 
with straight, slim coats of hip-length. 
The suit, however, being cut on tailored 
lines, is appropriate only for morning and 
street wear, so for other occasions it finds 
a rival in the costume suit, such as 
the one illustrated above, of dress and 
matching coat. The dress of the costume 
suit, as in the one above, may be embroid- 
ered o trimmed in the upper part leaving 
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Edited by 


Helen Koues 


the skirt plain, to match the coat, which 
may be hip-length or slightly longer. 
Spring dresses also demonstrate the 
smartness of the straight line. There are 
straight, slender creations with softly- 
falling flounces or skirt panels, low-posed, 
inset girdles, beltless frocks and tunics. 
Sleeveless and long-sleeved frocks are 
equally popular, and skirts are short. 
Very many frocks are made of two fabrics 
—figured stuffs combined with plain ma- 
terials—and many are fashioned in part 


or wholly of Scotch plaid. Often this 
plaid is the result of needlework of the 
most exact sort, forming inserted bars of 
color or applications of geometric forms 
which result in a sort of plaid. 

Madame Vallet, of Martial et Armand, 
makes the straight frock sometimes with 
a low-posed girdle, but often with a sort ol 
trimming which, while not rendering the 
frock high-waisted, still carries the eye 
higher than last season. Pockets are 
placed rather high on frocks and jackets, 
and braid or other trimming is disposed 
rather high than low, resulting in a very 
new effect. This effect is seen in the cos- 
tume suit at top of page 57. ; 

Other houses show frocks with little, 
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For daytime dresses, much satin and 
alpaca are employed, with crépes of dif- 
The tailored 
frocks are made of very fine twill or rep, 
and kasha is also used. Satin and crépe 
appear most often in evening gowns, 
frequently beaded or embroidered, or 
For the black 
evening gown, satin, lace and chiffon are 


ferent types next in favor. 


veiled with tulle and lace. 


all charming. 


Among the materials used for sports 


frocks and suits, English stuffs are smart 


and include plaided woolen fabrics, chevi- 
ots, and tweeds. These are in plain, vivid 


colors, as well as striped or plaided, and 
give an effect of great gaiety and brilliance. 
Embroideries on both daytime and 
evening frocks are rich and_ varied. 
Madame Vallet, of Martial et Armand, 
features a curious new embroidery of 
flowers. and leaves, formed of flat, colored 
folds of mousseline applied in a veritable 
plaid—the folds woven in and out, basket 
fashion—which is embroidered on to the 
fabric with silver thread and threads of 
colored silk. Sometimes braid is used to 
give the effect of embroidery, as in the 
Martial et Armand dress on this page. 





MARTIAL ET 
ARMAND 


short jackets, or jacket fronts, which pre- 
effect—at 
least, somewhat higher than last season. 
Again, a narrow tube frock will show a 
decorative girdle trimming which, low 
in front, droops even lower in the back, 
with loose panels swinging out on the 

























Pink roses trim this 
black straw hat 





LELONG 


Black and white woolen fabric trimmed with black 
braid was used to make the very striking sports or 
traveling coat, with smart cape, shown by Lelong 


The frock at left, trimmed with narrow black braid 
in a cross-stitch design, was made of dark blue 
serge. The gilet and high collar are of petunia satin 


The jacket-like front of the frock at right hints ata 
higher waistline, while the medallions and collar 
of printed cotton show a new mode of trimming 











In addition to black, which is always 
smart, there is a great variety of colors for 
daytime frocks. Rust and copper shades, 
green, several shades of red, blue, the latter 
including navy, and the usual brown and 
beige tones vie for supremacy. Evening 
frocks are often made in pinkish mauve, 
chartreuse, or turquoise, embroidered in 
rich metal, multi-colored effects. Much 
rose color is seen in all fabrics for evening 
wear, especially in crépe or satin, and all 
white or all black is also considered very 
smart for evening frocks. The black satin 
frock at the center of page 58 shows how 
charming an all black gown, unrelieved 
by ornament, can be. 

Recently the cloche has met many rivals 
for favor in the eyes of smart women, but 
it has been difficult to dislodge it from its 
place of prominence. Now, however, 
small hats, with the narrowest of brims 
and high crowns, seem to be gaining in 
favor. Black Milan straw, sometimes 
combined with satin, is much in evidence, 
and as in the hats by Suzy, on this page and 
page 57, a spray of pink roses hanging to 
the shoulder is often the only trimming. 


Notes From the Openings 
Some of the characteristics of the models 
brought out by the couturiéres in Paris 
this spring, that had special bearing on the 
spring mode, may be briefly mentioned. 
Bertheshowedstraight coats withscarf col- 
lars and lined with printed crépe over belt- 
less, printed crépe (Continued on page 58) 


GEORGETTE 










Plaided silks are having a 
tremendous vogue this season. 
The sports frock at right, 
worn at Cannes, was of black, 
green and yellow plaid taf- 
feta, with a green sucde 
girdle. The hat worn with it 
showed the popular alliance 
of black satin and straw 


MARTIAL ET ARMAND 


Brilliant Plaids and Scarfs 


Mark Sports Attire 


Alpaca, that favored fabric of the season, was 
combined with printed crépe in vivid colorings 
to make the smart frock by Martial et Armand 


Fringe is frequently seen on the newer s ports coats, 


as in this coat with fringed, scarf collar and cuffs. 
Lewis poses two birds on a high-crowned satin hat 


LEWIS 


Marlial et A mand made this 
sports frock of gray kasha 
bound with bright red, then 
added red buttons and one of 
the smart, new chemisettes of 
white organdy. This frock 
would be just as attractive in 
heavy crépe marocain, which 
is often used for sports frocks 
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One of the frocks shown in Straight little jackets worn 

















d made this Charlotte's early spring col- over slim frocks are rendered 
ray kasha lection was made of dark blue doubly attractive by a sepa- 
t red, then plaid, trimmed with black rate collar of white organdy, 
-_ omg silk braid and white buttons. as in the suit at left, of 
>miseltes of The collar and cuffs were of reseda green rep. Though 


This frock 
ttractive in 


the waistline remains low, 
pockets above it often give 
the effect of a higher line 


white muslin, embroidered in 
red, white and green, and 


ain, which fastened with blue ribbons 
borts frocks 





MARTIAL ET ARMAND 






Short -"Facketed Costume Suits ‘Rival 






the ‘Dress with (i oat 
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One of the many varied uses of the scarf collar 






is shown in this coat. Another version of the 
rose-trimmed, black straw hatisshownby Suzy 
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Satin and (Crepe, Sometimes Combined With Tulle, 
eMake the New Evening Frocks 


GEORGETTE 


frocks. Black satin and black lace 
for evening wear were given prom- 
inence by this house, and short, 
plaited capes hung from a band 
that tied like a cravat over frocks of 
similar fabric, were also shown. 
Agnes evinced special interest in 
the costume of a serge or rep coat 
over a frock of printed crépe, with 
the lower part matching the coat. 
Lenief showed collarless or narrow- 
collared, half-length jackets, over 
long, straight blouses held in by a 
wide band closely clasping the hips. 
Many frocks showed the straight 
back with only the front belted, and 


With the advance of the 
season, lighter fabrics and 
lace gain prominence. The 
Georgette frock was made of 
mousseline and silver lace 


Black satin has invaded the 
realm of evening frocks 
In the dress at center, it is 
shirred to form loops on the 
right shoulder and Icft hip 


Embroideries are playing 
an important part in the 
new mode. The frock am 
right has a skirt of tulle em 
broidered with silver, like lace 


ANNA 
{JEANNE HALLEE) 
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N PAUL CARET 


trimmed from the bust to below 
the hips. 

Georgette brought out narrow, 
straight-backed frocks with only the 
front of the skirts showing some ful- 
ness or drapery. Ostrich feather fringes 
were used on evening gowns by this 
house. Molyneux also showed long, 
fluffy ostrich scarfs that matched 
in color borders on the dresses. 

Plaited frocks were shown by Paul 
Caret, and others that cleverly 
adapted Bianchini handkerchiefs to 
make the frock. Plaits were seen 
everywhere in the Paris houses, also 
crépe scarf collars on coatsand frocks. 


ANNA 


one flounce of the frock above 
are embroidered in a Greek 
design with gold, and 
gold edges the neckline 


’ (JEANNE HALLEE) 
as. The tunic-like bodice and 


A tailored evening cloak a 
center is an innovation 
launched by Molyneux. Ii 
is made of black mousseline 
heavily embroidered with gold 


Long, narrow, silver spangles 
and rhinestones embroider 
the tunic of the crépe 
Chine frock at left, witha 
huge rose posed at the girdle 
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if DRECOLL 
MODELE DEPOSE 


Black and white make one of the 
smartest combinations this season. 
Drecoll employs it effectively in this 
frock with white crépe bodice and 
oddly wrapped, black satin skirt 


Brown silk crépe poplin was 
used for the Premet frock with set- 
in vest and girdle and full over- 
skirt. The bands are embroidered 


with red, green, brown and gold 


The Parisienne employs satin for 
both daytime and evening frocks. 
* ; 

‘n the Charlotte gown, center 


above, brown satin fulgurant was 


need ° . . 
used, trimmed with gold braid 
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Three different necklines are shown in the frocks 
above, and each frock gives its own interpreta- 
tion of the tunic. The backs of frocks remain 


PREMET 


flat, even though fulne is introduced int the front 
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BERTHE 
HERMANCE 


CHARLOTTE 








Showing to what lengths the frock 
may go to preserve a flat line in the 
back, the one above, of copper-brown 
crépe, stops its tunte -like drapery 
at each side under embroidered bands 


One of the new tunic frocks shown 

by Berthe Hermance is sketched above. 

It is made of lacquer red crépe. 
; 


with a black border on which ts a 
tracery of tiny animals and flowers 


Insertion made of narrow folds of 
crépe and needlework trims this beige 
cré pe Georgette frock, with pin-tucked 


flounces. The girdle is of beige 


taffeta ribbon, edged with silver 
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Tailored Suits Dom. 


Colors (Continue Gay 


UITS and blouses are becoming 
more masculine in aspect every 
day. Many of the blouses have 

“chemisier” fronts, but the two we 
have selected show slight conces- 
sions to feminine taste, one being a 
hand-embroidered affair while the 
other is of such thin material it can 
not be .accused of excessive mas- 
culinity. 

Nowadays, when one desires to 
appear more formally dressed, one 
eschews the tailored suit and wears 
an embroidered crépe frock on the 
order of that on the opposite page, 
with one of the numerous long, slim 
coats over it. We picture a coat 
ee Ce ae a that is trimmed in an interesting 
blouses, here is one in while ia & 2 manner with shirrings of sell. 
dimity, all hand-made, with he Abies f material. It is light in weight, and 
baby Irish edging on collar | if chosen in tan, makes an ideal 
and cuffs. It comes in f \ \\ summer wrap. 

36 to 44, and is most rea- & \ The blue twill dress is that indis- 
sonably priced at $2.75 ‘ i \ pensable adjunct to every spring 
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The jersey dress above is cut on 
excellent lines. A small fob lends 
a new note. It may be had in 
cedar or green, 14 to 20, $23.50 


A sports coat of heavy material comes 
in all bright colors with bands of 
same material in tan. It is lined 
with crépe de Chine. 14 to 18, $55 


At the left, a dark blue twill suit, 
priced at $49.50, is well-tailored on 
semi-mannish lines. Pockets are bound 
in satin. Also in black, sizes 36 to 4o 


The breakfast coat at the right is of 
taffeta and Valenciennes lace. It 
comes in rose, blue, orchid, and pink, 
in sizes 34 to 44, and is only $12.50 

























SRS ToRK SHOPS 
2 0m- inate the Street Mode 


» Gay for Sports Wear 


becoming 
ect every 
yuses have 
© tWo we 


wardrobe, the street dress heavy 
enough to wear without a coat. 
It is exquisitely made and indicates 
t conces- plainly that _the straight, loosely- 
ie being a hung frock will never leave us. But 
while the as conservative as are street frocks, 
















































rial it can just so highly colored are sports 
sive mas- clothes. Short sleeves, bright colors, 
and thinner fabrics are calling our 
lesires to attention to the fact that June is 
ssed, one not far off. The little jersey dress 
ind. wears is particularly indicative of the first 
k on the warm weather. It is heavy enough 
site page, to wear now for golf or tennis, and 
long, slim yet cut so that it is a good all-sum- 
€ a Coat mer frock for the same purpose. 
teresting Next to it is a sports coat that is 
of | sel een me welans 00 yg ge Ge This white dimity mannish 
ight, and .. sang mgt sea of its vivid blouse has the new shaped 
an ideal coloring. In fact, one may in- / collar oud tached front. Sees 
dulge one’s craving for brilliancy £ 3410 40. Price $3.95. The 
at indis- and gaudy pattern in any manner, umbrella shown below has an 
er Soo ee mpm get apn 





made into the new type sports coat. 









The blue twill dress above is trimmed 
with tan crépe and gold embroidery. Also 
comes in green or gray with self-toned 
embroidery. Sizes 14 to 18, price $55 








A tan crépe de Chine (above) is entirely 
embroidered in a slightly darker shade. A 
charming frock for afternoon wear. Comes 
also in copen blue, 14 to 18, price $45 















At the left, a wrap-around négligée of 
crépe de Chine and Margot lace. It is 
very graceful and well finished, in pink, 
blue, coral, orchid, and turquoise. $12.50 









A twill coat (right) is trimmed with em- 
broidery and plaited design of same ma- 
terial. It has _— lines, and comes in 
tan, navy, and black, 36 to 46, price $59.50 










7st gies 


By Edith May Gardner 


Dress (above) of flat crépe, $20.75; 
evening frock, $55. Sizes 14 to 20. 
Good Housekeeping Shopping Service 


O-MCE from school for the Easter 

holidays means festivities of all 

kinds, and a general overhauling 
and spring housecleaning for the ward- 
robe. Easter comes so late this year that 
your winter evening cape can give its place 
toa light-weight wrap in your trunk on its 
return trip to school. The wrap pictured 
here is so simple in design that you can 
make it yourself. In planning it, I have 
avoided bias seams that stretch out of 
shape, and collars that are always pitfalls 
for the young seamstress. Both sides of 
the front are banded with embroidery to 
match that on the back. The center back 
may be cut on the fold of the goods, if it 
is wide enough, and the band of embroidery 
omitted if you like. The sleeve effect is 
both attractive and comfortable. If heavy 
tassels are not used, the points should be 
weighted with weights for the purpose that 
may be bought in most of the large shops. 
Cording is used to make the neck ruffle 
stand up without undue stiffness. Crépe 
satin, or metal cloth, in a gay, becoming 
color, with brocaded bands and lined with 
plain satin of a light, harmonious shade, 
would make a very pretty cape. 


The Evening Dress 
For years to come you may wear black 
satin and straight lines, but only for a very 
short time can you wear successfully such 
billowy, soft loveliness as the summer eve- 
ning frock illustrated. That is why I select- 
ed it for you. It is made of pompadour 
62 


chiffon, figured in pink or beige, over 
a plain chiffon lining. The flounces, edged 
with Valenciennes lace, are slightly scal- 
loped and shirred on the chiffon foundation. 
The bodice lining is of double chiffon and 
hooks at the side back, not in line with the 
outside closing, which is in the center, 
simply picoted on both edges and un- 
fastened. This is a happy solution, for 
snaps are bound to show through such 
sheer material. The short sleeves are 
trimmed with two bias folds of plain chif- 
fon, which is also used for the shaped 
pieces at the neck. These are in two con- 
trasting shades, carrying out the pre- 
dominating colors in the pompadour 
figures. The girdle bouquet is unusual. 
It is made of four pieces of double-faced, 
satin ribbon, allowing the bouquet to boast 
of eight colors, and making a charming 
nosegay to finish this youthful party frock. 

“Beauty unadorned is adorned the 
most” is true of this afternoon dress of 
flat crépe that is entirely self-trimmed. 
The apron front and narrow panel down 
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Diagram and directions for making the 
capewillbe sentonrecei ptof rocin stamps. 
Geod Housekeeping Pattern Service 


the full length of the center back are 
of a delightfully new, novelty plaiting. 
The material is plaited as fine as pin 
tucks in one direction, while the design 
is formed by plaits in the opposite di- 
rection. The whole effect is that of a 
lovely embossed or brocaded material. 
The blouse has a bib front, self bound on 
its side edges and around the U neck. The 
sleeves are slit and bound like the neck of 
the blouse, while the girdle is stitched flat 
across the front only, with tie ends mak- 
ing a soft sash across the back. 


Some New Materials 

Crépes of all kinds are favorite materials 
this season. This is advantageous for 
young girls, for these materials clean well 
and require less pressing than some of the 
others. Among some of the new materials 
for less formal or sports wear, for both 
suits and dresses, alpaca is being introduced 
again, but it has improved wiih age and is 
welcome for its serviceable and dependable 
qualities. For evening wraps, heavy crépes 
and moiré silk, both plain and novelty 
weaves, as well as satin, are very much used. 

You will have only a short school term 
after Easter this year, which means that 
you will soon be thinking of your gradua- 
tion dresses. In the next issue, I shall show 
you some very pretty dresses that you may 
buy or make yourselves to wear on gradu- 
ation day, and that will be particularly 
dainty and attractive for party or I- 
fermal dance frocks during the summéet. 
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HIS is decidedly a season of scarfs. 

Lengths of crépe de Chine are lined 
with contrasting color, the dimensions 
being two yards in length and _ possibly 
eighteen inches in width. At either end, 
the scarf is embroidered with a deep, 
brightly colored design in wool. These 
scarfs are worn with the smart flat crépe or 
satin afternoon frocks, and can be easily 
made. Last year’s Deauville scarf is worn 
again this season with the very plain, 
mannish, tailored suit. This vari-colored 
scarf is folded flatly into the neck of the 
coat and worn waistcoat fashion, or as an 
ascot tie, tightly wound about the throat. 


THIS and THAT 


By the Director 


ECK-LINES are all-important each 

NC season In the smart frocks of the 
year, we find the bateau or oval 

neck, but instead of the plain frock, which 
has so long held sway, we have a chemisette 
effect, outlined by braid, embroidered, made 
of contrasting material, or made by a dozen 
and one ingenious methods. One such 
neck-line is suggested at the right, where 
braid and buttons give the desired effect. 
In sports waists, instead of wearing the 
oval-shaped collar which fastens right at 
the base of the throat, the new models 
show a slightly deeper opening and a 
shallower, more oval collar, as illustrated 
in the sketch below. Many blouses, as 
well as frocks, show the chemisette front, 
which is almost exactly like the front of a 
man’s shirt and was doubtless inspired 
by the vogue of the mannish, tailored suit. 
For the sports hat, felt continues to be 
The cloche shape prevails, but the 


worn. 






brim is turned up in front, or rather it 
retains its downward slant but is turned 
up on itself in front. 

Buckles are the very smartest trimming 
for the new street hats. They may be 
made of crystal, or of bronze, or of cut 
steel, or they may be the new, mono- 
grammed silver pin that has such a variety 
of uses, since it may be worn on the hat, 
on the breast pocket of one’s tailleur, or 
to fasten the belt of a crépe de Chine or 
satin afternoon frock. These pins are 
about two inches long and an inch wide, 
and the monograms are etched on the 
pin, or appear as cut-out, square initials. 





TRAIGHT, slim 

dresses are Still the 
smartest of the smart. 
The sketch on the right 
shows a Worth model. 
This dress is cut in one 
piece, and instead of be- 
ing onthe length of the 
goods is on the width. 
The draped piece comes 
over to the left side and 
is slightly shirred. But- 
ton-holes made in it fas- 
ten over three buttons 
of metal or brilliants. 




































Haas Silks at bottom of group; Cheney 
Silks at left; Mallinson Silks at right 







N many of the new 

coats, we find a 
buckle used as a fast- 
ening. This use of a 
buckle is not only far 
newer than the button 
or string tie, but admits 
of a touch of color on an 
otherwise somber frock. 
This same line of color, 
for the sake of length, 
may be carried to the 
bottom of the garment, 
showing a bit of the 
plain or figured lining. 











CP)RINTED silks are 
proving their popu- 
larity this season, 
whether combined with 
plain material or com- 
posing the whole dress. 
Chinese and Persian 
patterns predominate, 
while many black and 
whiteprints will be worn. 
€ smartest plain silks 
are dull-finished or satin 
crepes, with silk alpaca 
quite the newest fabric. 
















wf the wool- 
e en and worsted 
fabrics the finest twill 
or twillcord is used for 
suits. Very fine weaves 
in twill-like materials 
and woolen rep, as well 
as Casacloth, are most 
popular for tailored 
frocks. For sports 
frocks and suits, there 
are woolen fabrics, in 
different weights, plain, 
plaided, or striped. 
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A dainty front-lace 
Gossard corset, of 
silk tricot and bro- 
cade, lightly boned. 
In center a Madame 
Lyra corset with 
heavy elastic piece 
to restrain diaphragm 


Softer eMaterials 


(Cleverly 


At> left 

Gossard 
brassiére of attractive 
figured brocade. 
with elastic inserls 
onthe } ipsand 
light bias boning 
across the abdomen 


shown q 
corset- 


Though Lightly Boned 


Give the Lithe and Willowy Figure 


straight, slim figure, a figure that has 

been in vogue for the last five or six 
years and has been instrumental in 
developing a new type of corset of light 
boning, low-cut lines, and delicate ma- 
terials. This year’s corsets are, on the 
surface, daintier than ever, but as one 
examines more closely, one discovers that 
although the goods is thin, it is very strong, 
and the lines, though straight, are subject 
to numerous changes and corrections. It 
is only to be expected that certain defects 
have developed from the wearing of 


Posi is still making gowns for the 


generally loose, low corsets, and now 
the makers are concentrating on those 
weak points and creating a garment that 
gives the impression of a natural figure 
and yet takes care of any bad spots in 


The picture below shows a modern development 
of the old-time Ferris waist. This Ferris 
corset boasts light bones and strips of closely 
corded material to give it more body and weight 
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The Warner Oriental is 

made almost entirely of 

silk tricot. It has no 

laces, very few bones, and 

an excellent back line . 
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AnH &W wrap-around corset with strong 
supplemental bands of elastic placed 
bias faskion for confining heavy hips 


otherwise lovely lines. The main point 
seems to be the diaphragm. Women have 
accumulated a padding of flesh just above 
the stomach, the natural result of low 
corsets and the inclination to slump when 
there is no support. Most of the new 
garments, brassiéres and corselets as well as 
corsets, show either supplemental bands of 
elastic at this point or some very light bones. 

Corselets are being perfected until they 
are almost as good, on account of their 


A Model corselet of 
Sol sateen with rein- 
forcement of criss-cross 
boning underneath at 
dia pkragmand abdomen 


cut, for the full figure as for the very slim, 
Brassiéres are longer to avoid that un- 
pleasant hitching on the top of the corset. 
Pull-up elastic garments have been made 
to give more adequate support by the ad- 
dition of small bones placed vertically in 
front. This treatment also prevents any 
wrinkling across the abdomen. Wrap- 
arounds are daily gaining in popularity; it 
is merely a question of personal taste in 
choosing between them and the laced cor- 
set. Much silk tricot and sateen are being 
used. They are charming to look at, 
practical from the point of view of wear, 
and easy to keep clean: Altogether the 
corset is improving as much in technical 
points as it isin comfort, which means that 
the smart woman may be lithe and willowy 
without living in fear of losing her figure. 


The Spencer corset (below) is an athletic model. 
This firm features an adjustable tape belt placed 
inside the corset, which supports the abdomen. 
Spencer garments are made only to order 


To the left a heavy typ 
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Simplicity of Line and Perfection of Detail 


Mark the Older Woman's 


TIS a gift to have a mental vision of a 
finished thing, be it a wonderful paint- 
ing or acostume. Many women do not 

use sufficient imagination to see themselves 
in a complete costume, nor do they study 
the question of dress carefully enough to 
know that today many manufacturers 
combine smartness with practicality to 
produce merchandise which will exactly 
fit each woman’s problem. The selection 
of that which does fit your particular 
problem, however, rests with you. 

The word “selection” plays an important 
part, for it allows you to exercise your 
own individuality and from a variety of 
models to select the one thing suited to 
you, or needed by you. Careful thought 
is always necessary, but add one more 
thought for each year after fifty to make 
certain that the trifles are cared for. With 
the great variety offered you in all kinds 
and types of clothes, you may see each 
part of your costume, try it on, and select 
the parts of an attractive ensemble with 
greater assurance than if you trusted it all 
to a dressmaker, hoping not only that the 
finished costume would be becoming, but 
that each part would fit with the other. 

If you are among those who have no 





angles but instead must give avoirdupois 
serious thought, begin with your corset. 
There is a corset made for every kind of 
figure. Those with elastic gores, extra re- 
inforcements, special boning, and long, 
slender lines are especially adapted to the 
stouter woman. Some of these, and their 
particular features, are mentioned on the 
opposite page. Wear a well-fitted bras- 
siére with the corset to keep the back flat 
and to preserve the smooth, unbroken front 
line that is required by the straight, simple 
frocks that everyone is wearing today. For 
those with slim figures, there are different 
types of girdles made of elastic tricot, or of 
surgical webbing combined with brocade. 
Each shop selling corsets has a corsetiére 
witha knowledge of and ready to giveadvice 
on the corsets suitable for different figures. 





The street dress, trig satin hat with veil, and the 
crépe satin dinner frock with its long, slender 
lines, all come from B. Altman & Co. and 
happily combine smartness with appropriateness 


To be fitly and becomingly attired for sports 
is one of the problems of the older woman. Knox 
& Co. show this flannel sports dress and satin- 
trimmed Milau straw hat to solve that problem 


e 
‘ardrobe 


Each season brings some definite change 
in hats, but it is not necessary for you to 
be extreme. Remember it takes youth 
and. good looks to be that. A small hat 
brim that brings a merciful shadow to 
soften the lines is kinder to your face than 
a severe turban. You may find just the 
hat you want among hats manufactured 
under well-known trade-marks, such as 
Gage, Fisk, or a number of others. 

Finally, let us consider a foot condition 
that bothers a large percentage of women 
nearing middle life. Your feet do ret 
grow; that is, the bones do not. The foie- 
foot becomes fuller, but the middle a: d 
back of the foot remain small. The result 
is that when a shoe is large enough to give 
comfort in the vamp, it is not tight enough 
in the arch, the heel, and the instep to 
hold the foot in place, but allows it to 
push forward in the shoe. The result is 
the same, if not worse, as wearing short 
shoes. There are shoes made to meet this 
condition, many of them sold in your shops 
under nationally known trademarks. One 
of these, as indicated byits name, is the Heel 
Hugger shoe; another, the Ground Gripper; 
and we will gladly tell you the names of 
others if you wish to write for them. 



















DRESS MAKING 
Three Pratical and Attractive (hildren’s Frocks 
Adaptable to Different Treatments 


By 


HREE attractive designs are shown 
this month, from which to choose 


a frock for the little girl or her older 
sister. Indeed, one can use any one of the 
designs as the basis for a number of frocks, 
as each one admits of such variety of 
treatment that there need be no sense of 
similarity. You will find them all quite 
simple to make. 

The two designs shown in checks may be 
made of gingham, chambray, linen, dimity, 
dotted swiss, or heavier materials, such 
as kindergarten cloth or poplin. Checked 
materials are most attractive for children, 
especially in some of the new linens, and 
with them may be combined plain material 
of the color which predominates in the 
check. In some cases white will make the 
best combination, as in the little dress 
with the vest and collar, which is designed 
to use white organdy. If the other checked 
frock is carried out in brown-and-white 
checked linen, the box-plait down the front, 
the sleeves, collar, and pocket flap may 
be either of white or brown to match the 
brown in the check. 

The little two-piece frock in the center 
may be made of gray-blue, light-weight 
jersey, or albatross, with red buttons and 





Fig. 1 illustrates finishing box-plait, 
wrovg side; Fig. 2, box-plait, right side 
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Miss Baldt is Assistant Professor of 
Household Arts, Columbia University 


red belt. This would be a very ‘‘comfy” 
garment for the cool days of spring or 
summer. Medium heavy cotton or linen 
materials are also very suitable for this 
type of garment. 

There are several new, interesting points 
in construction in these three little frocks. 
In tke first place, there are three types of 
sleeves, plain set-in, raglan, and kimono 
and raglan combination. Then there is an 
applied box-plait on the front of one frock, 
and a new kind of pocket flap to learn 
about, while in another a vest and collar 
are the decorative notes. To provide for 
the vest the front is cut away, which 
allows for the arrangement of a few gathers 
at the lower edge of the simulated yoke. 

Before making the dresses, pin together 
the parts of the patterns and try them on 
to get an idea of the length and width of 
the various sections, the trend of line, and 
the general effect of the design. In the 
frock with the box-plait and buttons in 
front, do not cut the slit for the pocket; 
simply mark it with a thread. Place the 
long way of the box-plait, pocket flap, 
center-front of the frock; and center of the 
length of the sleeve and cuff on a length- 
wise thread of the goods; the center-back 
of the frock and collar on a lengthwise fold. 





Fig. 3 illustrates position of pocket 
flap when basting it to the right side 
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In cutting out the frock with the vest 
and collar, place the center-front, center- 
back of dress, and center of collar ona 
lengthwise fold of the goods, and the long 
way of the facing and tucked piece oma 
lengthwise thread. If a tucked vest is 
desired, the tucks should be made before 
cutting. 

For the two-piece frock, place the center- 
back and center-front of the blouse, skirt, 
and lining on a lengthwise fold, and the 
sleeve so that the line marked “straight 
of goods” is on a lengthwise thread. Ifa 
belt of the material is used, it should be 
cut lengthwise of the material. 

If French seams are to be used, baste 
seams on the right side: Plain, overcast 
seams may be used on the woolen materials, 
as they avoid bulkiness, in which case 
baste seams on the wrong side. Assemble 
all parts of the garment for basting and 
then fitting. One thickness for the collar 
and cufis is all that is necessary. Be sure 
to have the notches meet and baste the 
seams as deep as indicated. The skirt of 
the two-piece frock should be basted to 
the lining for fitting. 

Try the garments on, and be careful not 
to fit tooclosely; (Continued on page 164) 


Fig. 4, basting pocket to right side; Fig. 
5, sewing pocket to upper edge of slash 
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a, Nae ACH one of the articles I am showing 
raterials, you this month may be made so 
ich case - quickly and easily that it could be 
Acoemile finished in just the odd moments that a 
ting and busy woman has, when more complicated 
he collar pieces of needlework would not be at- 
Be sure tempted. There is a sufficient variety, too, 
aste the in stitchery and articles selected, so that 
» skirt of every woman will find something to make. 
asted to Two New Aprons 
reful not The apron with lantern pocket and 


embroidered sprays of cherry blossoms is 
made of black sateen. Each cherry blos- 
som spray is worked in satin stitch, with 
apple green leaves, dark tan stems, one 


nage 164) 


oy light pink blossom and the other of a 
HW deeper shade of rose. The pocket is out- 
| lined on with rose silk, the top and bottom 


in solid stitch, and the insignia in the same 
color and stitchery. The other apron is 
made of blue sateen combined with figured 
Sateen In a Chinese design. The pattern for 
it includes the Chinese butterfly pocket. 
Also of Chinese inspiration is the black 





) Stean han f£... : ee ac aes 
sateen bag, for the design on it is Chinese 

; Fig. insignia meaning “Long life and happi- 

slash hess.” The beaded bag is new in design 









~MECECDLEW OF & 
S DEPARTMENT 


Stitchery with a Touch 


of the Orient 


By Anne Orr 


Directions for making beaded 


bag and apron with butterfly 
pocket come in Pamphlet 
No. 3803, 25c. Pattern for 
embroidered bag, No. 3802, 25¢ 


Transfer Pattern No. 3801, 25¢, 
has 4 large and 8 small sprays, 
with descriptions for embroider- 
ing them on jacket below. Jacket 
pattern, A-5, sizes 34 to 4o, 25¢ 


Patterns for aprons A-r (left) 
and A-2 (right), 25c¢ each; boy’s 
bathrobe, A-3, 2 to 8, 30c; boy’s 
suit, A-4, 2 to 6, 30c. Good 
Tlousckeeping Patlern Service 
















f Full directicns for 
P making apron above 
with directions for 
beaded bag, come in 
pam phlet No. 380 3,25¢ 










- 1 Working patterns and 
directions for designs 
on boy’s suit and bath- 


hain ( } robe pocket in Pam- 


phlet No. 3804, 25¢€ 


and shape, and is also a very useful size. 

Japanese designs are the very newest 
thing in needlework, so I have arranged 
two for you this month—the apron with 
lantern pocket and cherry blossom sprays, 
and the jacket with sprays in Japanese 
embroidery. Instead of the scalloped 
border, the jacket could have a hem held 
down with white stitchery in coarse thread. 

Each embroidery pattern mentioned on 
this page costs 25c, or the entire group of 
four patterns will be sent for goc. When 
ordering embroidery patterns, send check 
or money-order to Anne Orr, Goop HovusE- 
KEEPING. To order patterns for aprons, 
jacket, bathrobe, or suit, send remitt:nce 
to Goop HousEeKEEPING Pattern Service. 


Needlework Supplement 


In Anne Orr’s Second Needlework Sup- 
plement you will find suggestions for 
embroidery on children’s clothes and for 
household linens; patterns and full working 
directions for a centerpiece and luncheon 
cloth in filet crochet and for a cross-stitched 
centerpiece; as well as a lesson in tatting. 
To secure this, send 15c in stamps to Goop 


HovsEKEEPING Fashion Department. 
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MANGONE K Ny. 


Smartly tailored suit 


THE 


NATIONAL 
FASHION. 


SERVICE 


HIS service does more than teli you about trade- 

marked merchandise that you may buy in your own 
shops—it also shows in concrete form some of the 
salient fashion points, or trends of fashion. Each of the 
models shown you this month mirrors an important style 
note and will guide you in the selection of your spring 
wardrobe. Ask your shops for these trade-marks, and from 
the many different models shown you select that which 
best suits your needs. Or, if you can not find these 
trade-marks in your shops, write us for the name of 
a dealer in your locality who does carry them. Good 
Housekeeping National Fashion Service, New York 


At left below is a suit with tucked and 
embroidered Canton crépe blouse. In 
sizes 34 to 44, 14 to 20, tan, gray, 
artichoke or lichen green, about $145 


t 


. checked Costume suit (right below) of tucked crépe, Street dress (above) ef heavy crépe, plaited 


twillccrd in black, tan, or graystone, consists of a smart frock with white silk down the sides, comes in navy with vestee and 
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vith while pigué waitstccat, 


comes in collar, and matching coat. Tan, black, ap pliquéd bands of tan cré pe; black with tan; 
izes 14 to 20, 34 lo 4o, for about $85 green, gray, or beige, 34 to 44, aboul $225 or gravwith navy. w510 20, 34 lo 42, about $35 
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ONTHS before you see them in 

your shops, we are viewing the 

clothes of the coming season in 
the show rooms of the manufacturers. 
From hundreds of models, we select one or 
two to show you. The illustration of these 
models on our pages means that we believe 
the manufacturer has successfully com- 
bined style with fit and reliability, and 
that you may buy with assurance gar- 
ments manufactured under his trade-mark. 

Four types of suits are shown this 
month, any one of which will be good in 
the coming season. There is the smartly 
tailored suit that is having such a vogue; 
the three-piece suit with separate blouse; 
the costume suit of frock and matching 
coat; and the sports suit showing the 
newest and smartest combination of 
plaided and plain fabrics. 

A new washable flannel is used in the 
Daventree sports skirt and dress that can 
be washed without shrinking or losing its 
attractive appearance. The skirt is striped 


Sports dresses of heavy crépe rival thase of 
flannel.  Plaited crépe frock below, black, 
gray, orange, or navy, with jig-saw trimming 
on skirt. Sises 16 to 42, about $35 


Made especially for the shorter woman who 
is hard to fil, the coat below in plain or 
cut weolen fabrics, gray, tan, or brown, is 


about $49.50. Only in sizes 14% lo 204% 






ARS SAAR 4 


SCHMIDT KNIT $8 
DAVENTREE SKIRT 


Bo y's dine n suit, 2 lo ‘ about $5. 


| hak Sint striped in colors 
given in text, belt 26 to 34 in., 


in different colors—tan, brown and copen; 
tan, brown and white; dark green, light 
green and white; or brown, tan and white. 

Heavy silk crépes are used with enor- 
mous success for sports frocks as well as 
for street dresses. Of these is the Co-Ed 
sports dress below made of plaited crépe. 

Of especial interest to small women and 
girls, who find it difficult to buy coats 
that are the right length, is the Miss 
Printzess coat. When a coat is shortened 
to fit the wearer, the lines are not right in 
proportion. The Miss Printzess coats are 
made to take care of these women who 
want a shorter coat but one that is other- 
wise made in regular proportions. 

The small boy and his mother will be 
equally well pleased with the Kaynee suit 
of blue, green or white jinen pictured here. 
One noteworthy feature of this suit is 
the ample material at the bottom of the 
blouse so the buttons may be moved down 
to give extra length as the boy grows and 
before he is ready for a larger suit. 


Sports dress (below) made of Panada, washable 
flannel, smartly tucked, white linen collar and 
cuffs, in powder blue, white, gray, tan, green, 
or henna, 14 to 20, 34 to 4o, about $45 


Flannel sports suit with plaided jacket 
(below), sizes 14 lo 20, 34 lo 4o, in gray 
shaded plaid, tan and maize plaid, taupe and 
rust, or taupe and bisque plaid, is about $55 
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DOROTHY SAN. 
BORN PHILLIPS 


the spokeswoman of the girl who works, 
shows in this story that she als 
understands the problem of the girl 


back home who thinks there ts a 


promise of marriage in the words 


Milt was at her elbow. 
“‘What’s happened?” 
“I’ve just been laying 
a ghost.’’ Ermy 
answered, smiling 


“NRMINIE’S glance did not waver. 
Her clear blue eyes searched Tom’s 
as they stood in the quiet sitting- 
room, facing each other. It was 

Tom who looked away, toward the un- 
shaded windows and the street lamp 
gleaming outside. For a moment the si- 
lence between them was heavy and 
oppressive. An automobile whirred by in 
the street, and upstairs a door banged 
shut. 

Then Erminie spoke. “So you think it 
would be best if we—” for a bare second 
she hesitated, ‘““—if we weren’t engaged 
any more?” 

A little look of relief crossed Tom’s 
handsome, young face. He shifted his 
weight from one foot to another. “It’s 
this way, Ermy,” he said earnestly. 
“We're pretty young, you know. We 
wouldn’t be able to be married for quite 
a while. It-doesn’t seem quite fair to tie 
you down like that. You may meet other 
fellows you’d like better—and then—I’m 
just starting out on this job in New York, 
and you can’t tell what’ll happen, and you 
wouldn’t want to tie me down, either, 
would you? And the folks never did 


approve of our getting engaged before I 
was through college—and when a fellow’s 
just beginning on his first job, it’s sort of a 
handicap—it isn’t that I’m not fond of 
you, Ermy. You know I am.” 

He smiled a tender, winning smile, his 
brown eyes seeking hers. One hand went 
out to grasp her hand, but she drew 
back. 

“Oh, Ermy,” his voice was hurt, “you 
understand, don’t you? I wouldn’t hurt 
you for the world. It just seemed best for 
us both.” 

This time she did not withdraw her hand. 
He pressed it gently. 

“Everything’s just the same as it was.” 

“Ts it?” she whispered. 

“Why, of course.” Again he smiled 
tenderly. ‘‘And then in a couple of years, 
when I’ve made my fortune in the great 
city, I'll come back—and if you’re still 
waiting—and you will be waiting, won’t 
you, Ermy?”’ 

Erminie nodded her head breathlessly. 

“Well, good-by, then.” 

He leaned over and kissed her. 

“Good-by, Tom.” 

“And vou’ll write to me, won’t you, 


[/lustrated by 
Henry Raleigh 


Ermy, a lot? I don’t know how I could 
get along without your letters.” 

“All right, Tom, I will.” 

“Well, so long.” 

He was gone. Erminie stood silent in the 
middle of the room. She heard the front 
door close, heard his footsteps on the 
path. She hurried to the window and 
peered out. In the light of the arc lamp 
she could see his graceful figure, the toss of 
his head, his familiar stride, that confident, 
conquering, youthful stride. She turned 
away and sank into a chair. Ever since 
high school days Tom had been her life, her 
future. She had been going with him for 
six years, and for one year she had been 
engaged to him. And during that year she 
had been looking forward to the day when 
he would graduate from college, and would 
come home for the summer and get a job in 
town, and she would announce her engage- 
ment—she had even planned the little 
party she would give. And now, the day 
after he had reached home, he was going 
away, to New York City—and she was no 
longer engaged to him! , 

His words echoed in her ear: “We 
wouldn’t be able to get married for quite a 
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“Oh, Ermy,” her mother broke in, “aren’t you ever going to tell people you’re engaged to Tom?” 
Erminie jumped. ‘But I’m not engaged,” she said quickly. ‘“You’re not!” Silence fell over the room 


while—When a fellow’s just beginning on 
his first job, it’s sort of a handicap— It 
Just seemed best for us both—” 
_ She stared at the floor, nervously clasp- 
ing and unclasping her hands. Yes, he was 
She and Tom were young, it 
y was best, and yet—and yvet— 
sprang to her feet, flinging out her 
ams. “Oh, he will come back! I know he 
will! He said he would. He said that 
everything was just the same, and he 


— ,me to wait—he wanted me to 
rait—” 


But as she went upstairs to bed, there 


“was an ache in her heart, a gnawing ache. 


““ 


It’s just because he’s gone,” she reassured 
herself. “It always hurts to say good-by 
to Tom.” 

As she passed the closed door of her 
mother’s room, she paused. She could 
hear voices inside, her mother’s low 
and clear, her father’s answering tones. 
For a moment she _ hesitated, then 
she turned away. Somehow she could 
not tell her mother this; she could not 
bear to talk to any one about Tom. 


Slowly she went on to her own room. 

“There’s no use troubling them,” she 
told herself. ‘‘Everything’s all right. 
He’ll come back.” 

Tom wrote her immediately after he had 
reached New York, and for the next two 
months letters came quite regularly from 
him—little letters they were, devoted 
mostly to tales of his job and accounts of 
New York City. Erminie wrote him in 
answer, long letters about the doings of the 
town, just as she had written when he was 
at college. And (Continued on page 217) 





If a regular warfare were on, what a patriotic fever would burn in our veins! 


NARCISSUS grows in rocks and 

water on my window-sill; it is a 

concrete expression of a strange 

force no one can understand— 
pushing upward into flower. 

I look out over the ragged skyline of a 
city—a seething interplay of more complex, 
but equally unfathomable, social forces. 
Are they not struggling also to flower into 
liberty out of law? 

Our civilization is grounded in law. 
Learning has developed because nations 
are restrained by law. Man’s power to 
overcome natural forces has been acquired 
by obedience to their laws. Steinmetz 
made electrical energy obey him by study- 
ing its manifestations and operating in line 
with the law that governed it. 

I believe God is developing on this 
continent a great experiment in govern 
ment. European civilizations have suffered 
or been destroyed by cultural rot from 
above, or gross materialism and ignorance 
from below. 

A democracy is expensive because it is 
experimental. A benign monarchy can 
with much less blundering and waste bring 
about improved conditions for a people. 
But sweep the author of such benignity 
aside, and the public welfare he produced 
is again plunged into chaos. The British 
say “democracy is the cult of incompe- 
tence,” but a virtue of American govern- 
ment is that advances made are secure. 
I do not deny that the European can find 
in our form of government much to criti- 
cize. Always working through mass action; 
developing leaders from a_ partially 


Is it too much 


Will You Help 


Uncle Sam Speaks to the Women 
Number, a Woman Who Has the Hard- 


educated, 
politan, individu- 
alistic, personally 
ambitious, but un- 
trained, common 
people, is slow and wasteful. A republic 
bungles and stumbles; it levels down the 
souls of great leaders as well as levels up 
the ambitions of the mass, but it is alive, 
and when it moves forward, it holds the 
ground thus gained, because much opinion 
has been formulated to bring the progres- 
sive step about. This mass opinion in 
the vanguard always has impedimenta to 
drag up to its level; impedimenta of mal- 
contents, agitators, and “agin-the-govern- 
ment” folks. We have them in every 
community. The man who thinks his 
disbelief in a law gives him justification to 
evade or disobey it, the man who would 
be most aggrieved if any of the fruits of 
civilization were denied him, but who 
spends hours thinking up schemes to 
evade his taxes or make money in ques- 
tionable enterprises, is a drag in every 
commonwealth. But in spite of him the 
government grows; and it rests in the 
manner in which you discharge the obli- 
gations of citizenship, to retard or stimu- 
late the growth. 

Probably few women have by circum- 
stances been forced to look upon the devas- 
tation wrought by lawlessness as have I. 
If so, with me, they would regretfully 
acknowledge that the indifference of good 
people is making that devastation possible. 

Not long ago I spent an afternoon with 
a beautiful woman who for the first time 


cosmo- 


By Mabel Walker Willebrandt 


in her life had seen crime—had felt its 
leprous fingers near her. Her maid’s hus- 
band had been sentenced to jail, and the 
tragedy of the parting and _ disgrace 
engulfed her. She insistently dwelt 
upon it: 

“Couldn’t the President pardon him? 
He was not a bad boy. Couldn’t I suggest 
something she could do?” 

With weary heart I looked upon her 
consternation over this one case, and 
realized that never in her silken life had 
she given a moment to preventing, in her 
community, those conditions which pro- 
duce the army of 400,000 people who 
yearly enter the penitentiaries and jails 
of America. 

But is it too much to expect her to pre- 
vent causes of crime? She is a gracious 
lady. Is that all God and her country 
expect? Is it too much to ask her, in times 
of peace, to devote her energies to sup 
pressing an enemy quite as real as, though 
more insidious than, the armies of a hostile 
nation? She drove an ambulance it 
France; she has borne two beautiful sons 
whose lives she would unflinchingly give— 
cruelest sacrifice—to defend the nation’s 
honor. 

But the country’s sincerity, integrity, 
and honor are jeopardized now. 

Swarms of smugglers slip with noiseless 
motors or under sail into the inlets af 
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to ask in times of peace that we devote our energies to suppressing an enemy quite as real? 


Decoration by 


Rah £, Boyer 


Keep The Law? 


of America Through One of Their 
est Job Any Woman:-Ever Undertook 


Assistant U. 8. Attorney- 


bayous. Their scouts ply back and forth 
between offices of government agents, 
offering bribes, and tarnishing official 
honor at every touch. Regiments of 
political malcontents preach misleading 
doctrines of personal liberty to excuse 
violation of law. Thousands of boot- 
leggers are robbing honest business to pile 
up illegitimate fortunes of fabulous size. 
And under them all are battalions of 
hirelings, thugs, stick-up men, “con” art- 
ists, and “hy-jackers,” skulking beneath 
the foundations of society, attacking it 
from below. But the aristocrat and rank- 
ing officer of the whole nefarious gang is 
the bootlegger. He has lately risen in 
power and fortune beyond the wildest 
dreams of avarice. From him there is 
most to fear; from his wealth, his organiz- 
ing ability, and his social standing, if you 
Please, for there are many communities 
where he is hardly regarded as a criminal. 

If a regular warfare against the govern- 
ment were on, what a patriotic fever would 
burn in our veins, but since it is only an 
army of rodents scuttling the ship of state, 
how serenely do we sit on the deck and 
bask in the sun! . 

I do not believe the description is over- 
drawn. In the past twenty-seven months 
78,000 cases arising in Federal courts for 
Violation of the National Prohibition Act 

ave passed in review before me. Turning 


the spotlight at 
random on some 
of them, such pic- 
tures as these stand 
out: 

A suave, honest-looking, sandy-haired 
prohibition director, professing religion, 
convincing talker, inclined to idealistic 
statements about how love justifies life. 
His stenographer, with dark, dreamy eyes, 
thrilling at his soft voice. An older woman, 
his confederate, posing as a chaperon, 
planning dinners at his hotel room, until— 
love and complete surrender from the 
dark-eyed office girl. Director resigns 
from the prohibition force, but he keeps 
the girl at work to slip out to him daily 
OK’d permits, and to assist him in forging 
higher amounts and different names on 
them. These are sold for vast sums. 
Tragedy. Director deserts. Finally found. 
Arrested. I want you to remember this: 
Had we prosecuted him under the National 
Prohibition Act, which he had sworn to 
enforce, his penalty would have been only 
six months or, at most, a year. Under the 
forgery statutes he received ten years in 
the Federal penitentiary. 

Again: A little, shrewd, shyster lawyer 
puts before two bankers of a middle- 
western town a scheme to make large 
amounts of money in return for small 
invested capital. They finance his enter- 
prise and then contribute $1000 to the new 
church fund! He buys distilleries. Puts 


General 


his henchmen inside each to “guard” the 
Elaborate siphon system in- 
At night, when the distillery is 


liquors. 
stalled. 


locked, barrel by barrel the whiskey is 
siphoned out to a building across the street, 
500 feet away. Two policemen stand with 
backs turned down the block. Water 
replaces the whiskey. The man who 
started this is under two years’ sentence 
to the penitentiary. The bankers who 
financed the whole lawless enterprise are 
still “respected,” ‘public-spirited”  citi- 
zens! And a sleeping community is still 
“guarded” by the two policemen. 

Turn the spotlight now to the Bahamas 
and our southern shores: 

An importer, dapper man about town, 
adventurer, vastly prosperous. He owns 
four schooners, and many small boats and 
launches which land liquor in burlap bags 
on the shores of inlets where it is stored 
in cemented caves in the swamps. Darkies 
take it by truck to box cars in which it is 
crated as fruit or potatoes. County sher- 
ifis along its routes, and at landing points, 
are paid from four to six hundred dollars 
a month—‘“‘not to see things.’ This king 
of bootleggers maintains his own detective 
force, headed by an experienced confidence 
man wanted in several districts of the 
United States for murder, forgery, and 
swindling a preacher! He has such an 
army of employees and henchmen that 
last summer some of them congregated 
at his roadhouse every afternoon to play 
baseball. They call it the “bootleggers’ 
team,” and this modern pirate claimed to 
be practising to challenge the ‘‘revenuers”! 
His income mounted into many millions 
of dollars a year. And all his tan- 
gible property the (Continued on page 235) 
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Prepare the sponge in the mixer in the 
evening, and raise overnight. In the 
morning add remaining ingredients 


READ has long been called the 

“staff of life,’ and so important is 

it in the diet that it does play 

almost this part. Therefore, it is 
necessary that the housewife should do 
all she can to prevent this staff from being 
a mere broken reed. 

Bread includes many types, but to most 
people it brings instantly to mind “light” 
bread or yeast bread. A great many 
women buy their bread from professional 
bakers, but the number who make their 
own bread is by no means small, as many 
do not find it convenient always to have 
fresh bread from the bakery, and many 
others prefer the flavor and texture of 
home-made bread. There are those who do 
prefer the home-made bread but think the 
labor is too great, and they have ‘“‘good 
luck” so seldom that they are not justified 
in making their own bread. Good bread 
is not a matter of luck, but is the logical 
result of the combination of the proper 
ingredients in correct proportion and the 
proper temperatures for the mixing, rais- 
ing, and baking. 

At Goop HovusEKEEPING Institute we 
have been investigating this subject of 
breadmaking from many angles. We have 
worked with all types of bread pans. We 
have made bread from many types of 
flour, and we have baked bread at a wide 
range of temperatures. And all this ex- 
perimenting has been done with one aim 
in view, namely, to assist the housewife 
in perfecting her bread-making process. 
First of all, there is the problem of flour. 
Various localities have their particular 
brands of bread flour, and that which is 
known as a good bread flour in one city 
may be quite a stranger in another locality. 
However, the housewife knows that if she 
buys a good brand of bread flour or a good 
brand of general flour, she is well started 
on the road to successful bread-making, 
for such flours have been standardized 
by the manufacturers and contain suf- 
ficient gluten to produce a standard loaf 
of bread. Good bread flour is usually 
creamy white in color. A dark, chalky 
white, or gray-colored flour is apt to 
indicate flour of a poor quality. Good 


Divide the dough into equal portions and 
work each by hand until you have a ball 
smooth on top and without a seam on 
the neem: place in greased baking-pans 


Mildred Maddocks 


flour should be entirely free from any 
musty odor. 

The Department of Cookery made 
many comparative tests with general 
bread flour and straight bread flours in 
bread-making. These tests were most 
interesting. With either type of flour, 
we found that for a definite amount of 
liquid used, the amount of flour required 
was almost constant, thirteen cupfuls 
of bread flour being required for four 
cupfuls of liquid. However, we advise 
the housewife, as we always do, to sift 
the flour into the liquid gradually, that 
she may determine definitely, by feel 
and touch, when her bread dough is of the 
proper texture and consistency. 

A number of tests were also made to 
determine whether or not the material of 
which the bread pans were made affected 
the baking. The house furnishing depart- 
ments of a number of stores were visited 
to procure bread pans of as many materials 
and of as nearly identical size and capacity 
as possible. We secured pans of tin, alumi- 
num, glass, sheet iron, and nickel, of the 
approximate size 3% inches by 41% inches 
by 814 inches. In making these tests, a 
standard recipe for bread and the same 
flour were used in all cases. The amount 
of dough put into each pan was weighed, 
to have the loaves of the same size. The 
pans of bread were baked at a range of 
temperatures from 350° F. up to 400° F. 
in a heat-regulated oven. 

The results in all cases 
indicated that there was 
not an appreciable dif- 
ference in the browning 
qualities. On the whole, 
the various types of pans 
produced bread similarly 
browned. There was a 
slight tendency for the 
glass and sheet iron pans 
to give a deeper brown. 
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Over 50 loaves were baked in 


We then made a series of tests to de- 
termine the best temperature for baking 
the bread regardless of the type of pan 
used. For these tests, we used bread made 
by a standard recipe, using the identical 
standard brand of bread flour throughout. 
The bread was mixed and kneaded in the 
same manner for identical periods of time 
in each case. The dough was weighed to 
have the loaves of the same size, and they 
were raised under identical conditions. 
The loaves were baked in the same posi- 
tions in the ovens. Heat-regulated ovens 
were used to insure accurate, constant 
temperature throughout the period of 
baking. In the first test made, the loaves 
were baked at 350° F. for one hour. The 
resulting loaves were a light golden brown 
on all sides, and the majority voted these 
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loaves too light in color. In the second 
test, identical loaves of bread were baked 
at 400° F. for one hour. The resulting 
loaves were voted too brown in all types 
of pans, and the crust too hard and thick. 
In the third test, identical loaves of bread 
were baked at 410° F. for fifteen minutes, 
and at 380° F. for thirty-five minutes. The 
resulting loaves were not uniformly brown 
in all types of pans, so the testing staff 
voted against this temperature. In the 
fourth test, a temperature of 500° F. for 
fifteen minutes and 250° F. for thirty 
minutes was then tried. These loaves in 
most instances were the best shaped. 
The high temperature at the beginning 
formed a crust and stopped the raising 
quite early, preventing irregularities in 
shape. Bread baked in two types of pans 
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was uniformly browned on all sides. 
Bread baked in the other type of pans 
had a very good brown on top, but 
was decidedly too light on the under 
side. When cut, we found that these 
loaves were of close grain, this seeming 
to be due to the lesser amount of raising 
in the oven. In some cases there were 
large holes just below the top crust, 
showing that the crust had formed too 
soon, and the cell walls broke from the 
pressure of the gas. In some instances 
the inner part of the loaf packed when 
pressed, and had a slightly raw odor 
and taste. That it was underdone was 
also shown by the rapidity with which it 
molded. In the fifth and sixth tests, 
identical loaves of bread were baked at 
the temperature of 375° F. for one hour, 
and 385° F. for one hour, respectively. 
The results from these tests were very 
similar. At these temperatures, the bread 
browned almost uniformly in all types of 
pans. The higher temperature, 385° F. 
for one hour, produced a slightly browner 
loaf than 375° F., and there was a tendency 
for the crust to be a little too dark and 
thick. The loaves baked at both tem- 
peratures were elastic, but 375° F. pro- 
duced the more elastic loaf. The crumb 
of the loaves baked at this temperature 
was more moist and elastic than that of 
the loaves baked at 385° F. After making 
these tests, Goop HousEKEEPING Institute 
has concluded that 375° 
F. for one hour is the best 
baking temperature with 
an option of 385° F. 

As a conclusion to these 
experiments, Goop 
HoUuSEKEEPING Institute 
offers the housewife 
simple directions for per- 
fecting bread-making. 
Preference, alone, may 
guide the housewife in 
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Knead the dough in the mixer and let 
raise until double; turn out on floured 
board and knead slightly by hand 





determining whether to use a bread-mixer 
or the hand method of mixing. The use 
of a bread-mixer will simplify the method 
if the housewife cares to use it. In se- 
lecting a bread-mixer, remember that they 
vary in size according to the number of 
loaves to be made. If the bread-mixer 
is too large, the bread can not be thor- 
oughly mixed, and if it is too small, there 
will not be room for the bread to raise 
and be kneaded down. 

Select all ingredients in bread-making 
carefully. Use a good grade of bread flour, 
or general flour, and sift before using. 
Use yeast that is in good condition. If one 
lives neat enough to the market to pur- 
chase fresh compressed yeast, it is very 
satisfactory for bread-making. Since 
these yeast cakes are moist and contain 
food for the yeast plants, it is necessary 
to keep them very cool to prevent the 
growing of yeast plants until they are 
mixed in the bread. Compressed yeast 
should be soft, yet brittle, and of a grayish- 
white color. If it is not possible, however, 
to have fresh compressed yeast, equally 
good results can be obtained by the use 
of dry yeast. Good yeast should have no 
odor except that of yeast, or it might 
impart a disagreeable flavor to the bread. 

For the liquid used in bread-making, 
either water, milk, or part of each may be 
used. The milk will raise the food value 
of the bread, but will not give quite so 
white a bread as the water. Be sure that 
whichever liquid is used is as clear and 
good as you would use for drinking. For 
the shortening, you may use butter, lard, 
vegetable fat, or a combination of two 
of these. 

To get the full effect of the yeast in 
raising the bread, it is necessary to keep 
it through all the steps of making at the 
most favorable temperature. In order to 
be sure of the temperatures, one should 
have a chemical thermometer and an oven 
thermometer or regulator. The water 
in which the yeast is softened, and the 
liquid to which the softened yeast and 
flour are added, should be 80° F. During 
the entire raising the bread should be 
kept at a temperature of 80° F. to 95° F. 








The bread will fill the corners .of 
the pan when raised; when not quite 
double in bulk, put in an oven register- 


irg 375° F. and bake for one hour 
‘> 
































































The bread should be covered in a 
warm place, or put in a bowl of water. 
Water at about 115° F. in the outside 
bowl will keep the dough at the correct 
temperature. The bread should be 
covered to prevent the formation of a 
dry crust. If such a crust does form 
and it is kneaded into the dough, it 
will cause dark streaks through the 
bread. 

Bread made with dry yeast is 
usually started with a sponge. For 
four loaves of bread, soften one cake 
of dry yeast in one pint of lukewarm 
water in the bread-mixer, and let 
stand for twenty minutes. Then add 
four cupfuls of sifted bread flour and 
turn the handle of the mixer for three 
minutes or until a medium sponge 
is the result. Cover the mixer and let 
raise in a warm place overnight. In 
the morning add to the sponge one 
pint of lukewarm liquid to which five 
teaspoonfuls of sal., four tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar, and four tablespoonfuls 
of shortening have been added. Then 
add the remaining eight cupfuls of 
sifted flour, and turn the mixer for three 
minutes. Cover and raise in a warm place 
until it is double in bulk. Then turn the 
handle until the dough forms a ball, adding 
one-fourth cupful of flour to aid in col- 
lecting the dough on the blade. Remove 
the dough to a floured board or table, 
knead slightly, and shape into loaves. 
Let raise in a warm place until nearly 
double in bulk, and bake in a 375° F. oven 
for one hour. 

When compressed yeast is used, the 
method is slightly different. For four 
loaves of bread made with compressed 
yeast, put into the mixer four tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar, four tablespoonfuls of 
shortening, and five teaspoonfuls of salt. 
Dissolve in one quart of scalding liquid. 
When this is cooled at 80° F., add two 
yeast cakes, which have been softened 
in one-fourth cupful of water at 80° F. 
Then add three quarts of sifted bread 
flour, and turn the mixer steadily for 
three minutes. Put on the cover and set 
in a bow! of warm water and let raise until 
it is double in bulk. Then turn the handle 
of the mixer until the dough forms a ball, 
or about two minutes. A fourth cupful 
of flour may be added at this time to aid 
in collecting the dough. Turn the dough 
out © a floured board 
or table top and knead 
by hand slightly. Cut 
into uniform portions 
and mold into loaves. 
Place in greased pans, 
cover, and set in a 
warm place to raise 
until nearly double in 
bulk, and bake for one 
hour at 375° F. 

Kneading and rais- 
ing produce a finer 
texture and a more 
attractive loaf. Do 
not allow the bread te 
raise too long before 
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BREAD PAN 


For making bread, 
use only a_ good 
grade of bread flour 


or general flour 
76 


Turn out on a rack immediately 


kneading for loaves, or lactic—and in some 
cases butyric—acid may be formed, caus- 
ing sour bread. The kneading blends the 
ingredients more thoroughly, develops the 
gluten, and distributes the gas more 
evenly, thus producing a finer and more 
even grain. Keeping in mind these pur- 
poses of kneading will help one in develop- 
ing efficiency in this process. When the 
bread has received the final kneading in 
the mixer, turn it out on a slightly floured 
board, and knead by hand for about five 
minutes. Dust more flour on to the board 
when necessary to keep the dough from 
sticking; but do not add any more than 
is necessary, or the dough will become too 


BALAL PAN 


stiff. About one cupful of flour may 
be used for kneading. When the 
mixer is not used, knead by hand for 
fifteen minutes. To knead by hand 
a good method is to fold the dough 
over one-fourth, push out with the 
hands, keeping the fingers curved, to 
keep the dough from spreading too 
much, and turn one-quarter of the 
way around, and continue for the 
necessary time. In this way all parts 
of the dough will be kneaded. Use 
the ball of the hand, rather than the 
fingers, for kneading, as the finger- 
tips might puncture the dough with. 

out accomplishing the purpose. 
The bread pans should be slightly 
wider at the top than at the bottom, 
to give the best-shaped loaves, but it 
should be only a slight slope. When 
molding the bread in loaves, do not 
try to make ‘it fit into the corners of 
the pans, as when it raises it will fill 
the corners. When shaping the 
loaves, keep the upper surface of the 
loaf as smooth as possible, and try to 
avoid having a decided “‘seam’’ on the 
under side. If the top is not smooth, after 
baking it will be coarse and without a 
sheen or “bloom.” Do not make the 
loaves too large. It is better to put two 
loaves in a pan than one which is too large. 

The bread should not be allowed to 
raise to quite double in the pans, for it 
continues to raise for a while after it is 
put into the oven, as the carbon dioxide 
which the yeast plants produce expands 
with the yeast and raises the bread still 
more. If raised the full amount before 
putting in the oven, it would not be uni- 
form and would have large holes in it. 
Try to avoid having the pans touch each 
other, or the sides of the oven, or the 
loaves will raise unevenly and probably 
not brown evenly. If the oven is crowded, 
it may be necessary to change the posi- 
tion of the pans occasionally, especially 
in the early part of the baking, to secure 
well-shaped loaves. 

A good loaf of bread, in appearance, 
should be uniform in shape and an even 
golden brown in color. The top crust 
should also have a sheen or luster, which 
is known as the “bloom.” When cut, 
the crusts should not extend in too far; 
the air cells should be small and evenly 
distributed. There should not be large 

holes just below the 

top crust. These 

would indicate either 

that the crust was 

formed too quickly 

and the cells below it 

broke, forming the 

large holes, or that 

the flour contains too 

little gluten, which 

would strengthen the 

cell walls. The bread 

should be elastic; that 

. is, it should give 

i oe to the touch, but 
come back to shape 
(Continued on pager 36) 
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Bread pans of vat 
ous materials may 
be used wit 

satisfactory results 
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By Rachel F. Dahlgren 


ESSERT is too often a neglected 

course in the kiddies’ meal. In 

many a family the youngsters get 

a helping, no matter what hap- 
pens along, often to the detriment of their 
stomachs. No doubt it would be well, for 
most of us to have rich, heavy, and over- 
sweet desserts banished entirely from our 
tables. And if the young mother finds it 
impossible to provide both a grown-up and 
juvenile dessert, by all means let us all be 
juveniles and cultivate a taste for innocent 
kickshaws or simple sweetmeats, a fruit 
salad, or curds and cream. 

Generally speaking, the child’s dessert 
should be either fruity or milky in character 
and very lightly sweetened. Among fruity 
desserts one of the best is a hot compote, 
of which the following recipe for Rhubarb 
Compote is a elicious example: 

Combine cne cupful of seeded raisins 
and three cupfuls of rhubarb cut in inch 
pieces, and place in the top of a double- 
boiler. Cook without water until tender. 
Then add one-fourth cupful of sugar and 
continue cooking in the manner described 
above until the sugar is dissolved. Mean- 
while prepare six slices of bread by drying 
out and delicately browning it in a 250° F. 
oven for thirty minutes. Butter the toast, 
pour the rhubarb mixture over all, and 
serve. This dish may be varied by using 
stewed dried apricots or peaches and serv- 
ing them over whole wheat bread toasted, 
as described above, and then buttered. 
Or bran gems may be split, toasted, 
and served with hot apple sauce over 
them. 

_ Milk desserts are always excellent, par- 
Ucularly for children who take a special 
dislike to drinking milk, as they so often 
do. Junket and gelatin creams are particu- 
larly suitable in that the milk is not 


The cakes illustrated above were 
designed by Marie L. Norfleet 


scalded. A delicious milk dessert is the 
following for Strawberry Cups: Soak two 
tablespoonfuls of gelatin in one-fourth 
cupful of cold milk for five minutes. Then 
add one-half cupful of scalding milk and 
stir until the gelatin is thoroughly dis- 
solved. Meanwhile heat two and one- 
fourth cupfuls of milk until just lukewarm, 
and add to the gelatin mixture together 
with one-fourth cupful of sugar. Stir well 
and pour into individual cold wet molds. 
When cool and almost set, slip one table- 
spoonful of strawberry jam into each cup. 
Mold well and then unmold, and serve with 
cream or a simple boiled custard. 

Not elegant but, oh, how dear to the 
heart of a child are Gingerbread Men! 
Cream together one-half cupful of shorten- 
ing and one-half cupful of brown sugar 
until smooth and lumpless. Then add one- 
half cupful of molasses. Meanwhile 
measure and sift together two teaspoonfuls 
of mixed spices, one teaspoonful of salt, 
and about three cupfuls of pastry flour. 
Add to the mixture gradually while beating 
constantly. When thoroughly blended, 
add one teaspoonful of soda dissolved in 
two tablespoonfuls of hot water. Mix to 
a dough stiff enough to roll out, adding 
more flour if necessary. Roll to one- 
eighth inch thickness and cut with cooky 
cutters in ,various figures of men, etc. 
Sprinkle granulated sugar over the surface 
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of each cooky and bake at 250° F. for seven 
minutes. If cooky cutters are not avail- 
able, cut several figures of men and women, 
about four inches high, from thin card- 
board; any magazine will furnish designs. 
Lay these on your sheet of dough and 
follow the outlines with a sharp paring 
knife. 

Rabbits’ Parade will delight any kiddie’s 
heart. Soak two tablespoonfuls of granu- 
lated gelatin in one-fourth cupful of cold 
milk for five minutes. Then add one cupful 
of scalded milk, one-third cupful of honey, 
and one-eighth teaspoonful of salt. Stir 
until the gelatin is thoroughly dissolved. 
Then add enough vegetable coloring to 
tint the mixture a pale green. Place in the 
refrigerator to cool and set. Meanwhile 
whip one and one-half cupfuls of cream 
and flavor with one-half teaspoonful of 
vanilla and one-half teaspoonful of pis- 
tachio extract. Beat this into the first 
mixture when it has started to set. Heap 
irregularly in a glass bowl and decorate 
with a parade of marshmallow animals 
made as follows: Warm marshmallows in 
an oven slightly, so that they can easily be 
pinched into shape. Pinch the marsh- 
mallows into shapes of cats, bunnies, dogs, 
etc., even to making the ears and a tail on 
the animal. Paint the eves, nose, and 
mouth with vegetable coloring. These 
animals may be arranged in a ring around 
the dessert or in the center. They are 
most inviting! 

Peach Snowballs delight the kiddies, 
too. Soak one tablespoonful of gelatin in 
one-fourth cupful of cold water for five 
minutes. Then add one-half cupful of 
boiling water and two tablespoonfuls of 
lemon juice. Stir well, then set in the re- 
frigerator to cool. When beginning to set, 
add one cupful of (Continued on page 180) 
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Brown Bread Sandwich Filling 


132 Protein Calories 1158 Total Calories 


% cupful shredded 
canned or fresh pine- 
apple 

Brown bread 
Work the cream cheese with a fork until 
it is soft. Then add the chopped pecan 
meats and shredded pineapple. Mix thor- 
oughly. Meanwhile, cut thin slices of 
brown bread and butter half of the slices. 

Spread the remaining slices with the cream 

cheese mixture and form sandwiches. 

Mrs. Dittmar, 2087 Inka Ave., Columbus, O. 


% cupful cream cheese 
% cupful chopped pecan 
meats 


Mushroom Supréme 


168 Protein Calories 958 Total Calories 


1 pound mushrooms 1 small onion 


1 can peas 1 teaspoonful salt 
1 No. 2 can tomatoes 1% teaspoonful pepper 
3 tablespoonfuls butter 1% teaspoonful paprika 
2 tablespoonfuls flour Toast 

Combine the tomatoes, the onion chop- 
ped fine, the salt, pepper, paprika, and 
butter in a saucepan. Cook slowly about 
one-half hour, chopping the tomatoes fine 
while cooking. Meanwhile peel and slice 
the mushrooms and add to the tomatoes 
together with the peas. Cook ten minutes 
longer, and then thicken with the flour, 
which has been mixed to a smooth paste 
in water. Heat well and serve on toasted 
bread. 

Edna Boisseau Bobbitt, Bath and Second Aves., 

Long Branch, N. J. 


Fraternity Specials 


Tomatoes 

Salt 

Pepper 
Onion salt 


Slices white bread 
Bacon 
American cheese 


Cut the desired number of bread slices 
one-half an inch thick. Lay two or three 


thin slices of bacon of the right length on 
78 
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each slice of bread. Then cover the bacon 
with thin slices of fresh tomatoes and 
sprinkle them with salt, pepper, and onion 
salt. Cover the tomatoes with thin slices 
of cheese and arrange another layer of 
bacon slices on top. Bake at 450° F. for 
twenty minutes and then place under the 
broiler heat to brown the top. Serve at 
once. Mrs. Dittmar, 2087 Inka Ave., Columbus, O. 


Filbert Cookies 


2780 Protein Calories 5020 Total Calories 


2 pounds ground filbert 1 pound granulated 

meats sugar 

4 egg-whites 

Beat the egg-whites until stiff enough to 
hold their shape when the bow] is inverted. 
Add the sugar gradually, while beating 
constantly, until all is added. Then fold 
in the filbert meats which have been ground 
very fine. Drop on a greased baking sheet 
in small mounds and bake at 350° F. for 
about ten minutes or until the cookies are 
golden brown on all sides. 

Mrs. Dittmar, 2087 Inka Ave., Columbus, O. 


Chilaly Sandwich Filling 
1978 Total Calories 


% pound soft mild 
cheese 
% teaspoonful salt 
2 tablespoonfuls chop- Speck cayenne pepper 
ped onion 2 tablespoonfuls cream 
¥% cupful canned 1 egg 
tomatoes Bread slices 
Melt the butter, add the chopped green 
peppers and onions, and cook the latter 
until tender. Then add the canned toma- 
toes which have been strained, and cook 
three minutes. Add the cheese cut fine 
and the salt and cayenne pepper. Stir 
constantly over a very slow heat until the 
cheese is melted and the mixture is smooth 


559 Protein Calories 


2 tablespoonfuls butter 
2 tablespoonfuls chop- 
ped green peppers 


The Department of 
Cookery announces 
anew bulletin, “Fish 
and Shellfish Cook- 
ery,’’ price 25c, 
which contains 100 
or more recipes. 
Address Good 
Housekeeping, 119 
West 40th Street, 
New York City 


Choicest 


and creamy. Then add the cream and egg 
beaten slightly. Cook one minute longer 
while stirring. Remove, cool, and use as 
a filling between buttered slices of graham, 
rye, or white bread. 
Mrs. Asa E. Goddard, Manomet, Mass. 
Red Snappy Salad 


800 Protein Calories 2218 Total Calories 


1 can condensed tomato % teaspoonful salt 
soup 3 tablespoonfuls oil 
% pound snappy cheese 4 cupfuls diced cooked 

10 green olives potatoes 
¥% teaspoonful pepper Fresh celery curls 


Place the soup in a chafing dish and heat. 
Then add the cheese crumbled up fine and 
cook slowly, while stirring constantly, until 
the cheese melts and thickens the soup. 
Add the olives stoned and chopped fine, 
together with the pepper, salt, and oil. 
Pour over the diced cooked potatoes which 
have been previously seasoned. Serve hot 
garnished with fresh celery curls. 

G. Roscoe Smith, Lock Box 669, Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 


Oysters O’Brien 
248 Protein Calories 1497 Total Calories 


10 large green peppers 1 quart oysters 

1 medium-sized onion ¥% cupful butter 

1 teaspoonful salt ¥% teaspoonful pepper 
Toast 


Remove the tops and seeds from the 
green peppers and cut them in one-half 
inch squares. Chop the onion fine and 
combine with the green peppers. Cook in 
double their amount of boiling, salted 
water until tender, but still uniform m 
shape. Drain, and add the oysters and 
their liquor, the oysters having been care- 
fully cleaned. Cook over a very slow heat 
until the oysters just begin to curl around 
the edges. Then add the butter, salt, and 
pepper. Serve at once on hot, buttered - 
toast. Alice I. Curtis, College Park, Md. 
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COOKERY | 


Toast 


HERE is scarcely a housewife but 

serves toast in one form or another 

at the breakfast, luncheon, or tea- 

time meal. And though we may 
feel that toast holds a most humble position 
inany menu, yet unquestionably perfection 
in its making and serving enhances- any 
dish. 

To some, toast means bread cut in slices 
from one-fourth to one-half an inch in 
thickness, nicely browned on both sides, 
with a center still soft and moist. Such 
toast may be prepared over hot coals, 
with an electric toaster, or with a portable 
toaster over a gas or kerosene stove. But 
whatever kind of heat is employed, it 
should be steady and not too intense, if a 
uniform brown surface on both sides is to 
be obtained. And important, too, is the 
warning that freshly toasted bread should 
not be “piled” in serving. In so doing, 
the toast softens from the moisture that 
collects, and becomes most unpalatable. 
For this reason, a bread or sandwich tray, 
ora toast rack which allows the toast to be 
arranged in such a way that the slices 
scarcely touch each other, is excellent for 
serving toast at the table. Soft toast as 
described above, in which the moisture has 
merely been heated and not evaporated, 
has a tendency to be doughy and indi- 
gestible. This should be considered when 
serving it to children and invalids. 

Dry toast, or Melba toast, as it is often 
called in hotels and restaurarits, is very 


and More 


Made the Institute Way 


simple to prepare, is easily digested, and 
most palatable. Such toast should always 
be served to children and invalids, and we 
might all do well to cultivate a preference 
for it. Melba toast may be prepared either 
in the oven or with an electric or gas 
toaster. More uniform results are apt to 
be secured by the oven method, but the 
process is a little longer. However, excel- 
lent Melba toast can be made with a 
toaster. First and foremost, the bread 
used should be at least one day old. Since 
the slices must be cut as near paper thin- 
ness as possible, fresh bread is not so 
suitable. Cut the bread, using a very 
sharp knife, into very thin slices, still keep- 
ing the slices uniform. Remove all the 
crusts and arrange the bread on a baking 
sheet as illustrated, placing the slices so 
that they do not touch each other. Mean- 
while preheat the baking oven to 250° F., 
placing the baking sheet on the middle 
rack. Allow the bread to dry and crisp 
in the oven for twenty to twenty-five 
minutes, at the end of which time remove 
it. It should be uniformly golden brown 
on both sides, dry, and crisp. The edges 
of the bread will have curled up slightly, 
the degree depending upon the condition of 
the bread when put in the oven. 

If a gas or kerosene toaster is being used, 
turn the flame as low as possible. Arrange 
the paper-thin slices of bread on the toaster 
and continue toasting for ten to fifteen 
minutes, turning the toast frequently 


PRIMER 


Toast 


until it is uniformly golden brown, dry, 
and crisp. 

If an electric toaster is used for Melba 
toast, the bread must be turned every five 
seconds to procure a satisfactory Melba 
toast. 

To cap your effort with success, serve 
the toast at once, hot, and with sweet 
butter. 

There are those who prefer dry toast 
served as water toast. To accomplish this, 
dip the slices of dry toast quickly in boiling 
salted water, allowing one-half teaspoonful 
of salt to one cupful of boiling water. 
Spread the slices with butter and serve 
at once. 

For luncheon or tea, one may prefer to 
serve the toast in unusual shapes. For 
Toasted Triangles, cut the bread in one- 
eighth inch slices and remove the crusts. 
Then cut the bread in halves on the 
diagonal, making triangles. Toast until 
crisp and delicately browned. 

For Rolled Toast Stick, remove the end 
slice from a fresh loaf of bread. Spread 
generously with softened butter. Then 
cut thin slices crosswise of the bread, and 
remove the crusts. Then lay the slices on 
a damp cloth and roll each one, beginning 
at one corner and ending at the opposite 
corner. Put another bit of butter at the 
end to fasten the sandwiches well. Place 
the sticks on a baking sheet and toast in a 
400° F. oven until uniformly golden 
brown on all sides, turning them frequently. 





HICH ERNST 


brings to a dramatic 
ending this book of a 
man’s soul, for which a 
dead woman's vengeance 


fights a losing battle with 
a living woman's love 


HAT night we sat up in the drawing- 
room very late. She said she 
couldn’t sleep if she went to bed 
early, that the doctors advised her 

not to go to rest till she felt thoroughly 
tired. She rang and told the servants that 
they need not stay up. We would turn 
out the lights. We were all alone down- 
stairs in the big, silent house. Vi, I shall 
never forget that evening—that night, 
rather. I felt enslaved and by my own 
action, felt the captive of my own mad- 
ness. But long ago the madness had worn 
away from me. I looked back on my in- 
sanity and could not understand it. More 
than that! I could hardly believe in it. 
And yet, of course, I knew it had been. 

That night I knew, I could not help 
knowing, that our compact implied a 
strong and persistent desire in me, the 
desire that she might die. I might try to 
pretend that it was not so. But it was so. 
It must be so. The man who loves as I 
loved must wish the obstacle to his love’s 
satisfaction removed. Poor woman! I 
pitied her with my brain. But my heart 
wanted her gone—away—out of the scene 
of life which can be so wonderful, which is 
often so abominably tragic. 

Oh, Vi, how we pay for our changes of 
soul! But how are we to help their coming 
about? That night I paid, or began to 
pay, for mine. 

Although she knew that our compact 
was this—I was to wait to marry the girl 
I loved until she died—she seemed able to 
dismiss it from her mind, and before we 
parted for the night she had extracted 
another promise from me. It was this: 
That I would come down into Surrey and 
stay with her each week-end for the present 
She said my visits would be the only things 
she would have to look forward to, her 
only consolations. I tried—I made shift— 
did what I could to keep my freedom. 
I brought forward excuses, tentative ex- 
cuses. Her will drove right through them. 
But she pleaded, she didn’t exact. The 
result was what she intended. She always 
knew how to get results. The man always 
gave in. 

What an abominable weakling you must 
think me! What an abominable weakling 
Iam! And yet I'll swear that ninety-nine 
men out of a hundred would have been in 
her hands what I was—obedient against 
their will. I can’t explain why to a woman, 
make a woman see why, but I believe that 
a man would understand. 

That night she leaned on my arm when 
at last we turned the lights out and went 
upstairs. I took her to the threshold of 


The Consul and Vivian came up to Clive together. Mr. Beake held out his hand. He 
his eyes. And he knew that he was holding things up—tremendous things. He was 


After the 


her room and began to say good-night. 
But she made me go in for a moment. I 
didn’t stay. I saw her take chloral that 
night. She looked at me over the wine- 
glass strangely, horribly, and said: 

“This helps me, and I want help badly 
now.” 

I stammered something. I felt awful 
just then, guilty and a victim at the same 
time. 

“Tt’s rather dreadful if a woman has 
only chloral to cling to, isn’t it?” she said. 

The next morning I went back to Lon- 
don. But it wasn’t release. I had re- 
solved that when I went back I would go 
as a free man; I went back bound by a 
compact. I went back knowing that I 
should return on the following Saturday. 
I went back to delay our marriage. I 
went back longing for a woman to die. 

You know something of what followed. 
I had to make certain excuses to you. It 
was decided that we wouldn’t marry at 
once. There were reasons given, you re- 
member. I couldn’t give the real reason. 
The announcement of our engagement 


appeared in the papers. I had made no 
promise to her about that. 

She saw the announcement, of course. 
But she didn’t say anything about it when 
I went down to Surrey on the following 
Saturday. 

Those week-ends I spent in Surrey! Vi, 
I don’t know how to tell you of them. 
They were many. For she kept me to my 
horrible bargain, and she played up tre 
mendously for my pity, for my sympathy. 
And I gave her all I could of both. But the 
truth was that she was not dangerously ill 
She had never been condemned by aly 
doctor. There was no more reason why 
she should die within a few months that 
why any one else, any one of us all, should 
die. There was nothing organically wrong 
with her. The whole matter of her il 
health was a comedy got up for my beneilt, 
you know why. My delaying of our mar 
riage tells you. My visits to Surrey tell 
you. 

Of course I absolutely believed that the 
comedy was stark truth. She looked and 
appeared to be ill, even very ill. And it 
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seemed to me that she got worse as time 
went on. She had entirely given up 
society, and all her usual activities. She 
never went to London, so far as I knew. 
It seemed that she existed only for my 
visits, that they were the only things that 
brought any happiness into her doomed 
existence. 

I've said that she was never ceally ill. 
I mean by this that she was never in the 
slightest danger. But she was in an awful 
State of nerves, and she was suffering— 
she had been suffering for some time— 
rom insomnia. The insomnia was genuine 
enough, and the taking of chloral was an 
eliort to get the better of it. The fact that 
she was a victim of sleeplessness, and for 
a long time had been dosing herself for it, 
helped to create the illusion that she was 
dangerously ill. You know what an effect 
sleeplessness has on a person’s looks. It 
can make a strong and organically sound 
man or woman look a wreck in a very 
short time. But insomnia doesn’t mean 
rapidly approaching and inevitable death. 

Vi, I'd made a compact, and I meant to 


stick to it. But I hadn’t realized what the 
cumulative effect of the waiting, the pa- 
tience, the pretence—brain pretending to 
be heart, wasn’t it, really?—the submission 
to the will I had long ago learned to fear 
and hate, I hadn’t realized what that would 
be. By degrees, in spite of you, I fell into 
an awlul state of nervous depression. There 
was something horrible and, it seemed to 
me, despicable in waiting impatiently for 
a woman to die. I tried to pretend to my- 
self about that. I tried to force myself 
into genuine sympathy with her (supposed) 
suffering, to feel genuine sorrow because 
of her (supposed) approaching doom. I 
was gentle with her, kind to her, tried even 
for tenderness, the tenderness of a friend 
who pitied and longed to help. 

And—I tried! But it got on my nerves 
terribly. I hate acting, and it seems to be 
my cursed lot never to do anything else. 
I hate insincerity, and I’ve got into a situ- 
ation where the whole of my life practically 
is just one continuing lie. It began then 
in that house—the abomination of insin- 
cerity, ceaseless insincerity, for I was 
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trying to play up genuine pity and com- 
miseration for what I believed was. And 
all the time—and it became absolutely 
desperate at last—all the time I was sav- 
agely longing for freedom, and that implied 
—how could it not?—longing for the end. 

Yes, at last I longed, I seemed to ache 
with longing, for her to die. I caught my- 
self looking at her surreptitiously, Vi, after 
the interval of days when I was away from 
her in London and had been at moments 
with you, to see whether there was any 
change in her appearance, any change for 
the worse. It was abominable—I know 
that, I said so to myself—but I did it, 
couldn’t help doing it. Don’t mistake me, 
Vi, for God’s sake. I never had the hor- 
rible idea of trying to hasten the end. Such 
a thing never entered my mind. They said 
such things at my trial that—I swear to 
you that the thought of crime, that the 
impulse to crime, was never with me. But 
I did wish that she was gone, couldn’t help 
wishing it. The longer the delay, the more 
violently I wanted to be always with you, 
to have vou for my own. And presently 
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I began to be afraid. Rumors reached me 
in London. I realized that my attentions 
to her, my visits to her, my apparent per- 
sistence in affection for her (in spite of my 
announced engagement to you) were 
being discussed in society. I realized 
the danger fulfilment of my contract 
might bring. 

You heard some of the rumors—I knew 
that afterward. 

She had only once spoken to me about 
my engagement to you since the announce- 
ment of it had been put in the papers. 
Then she had simply said that she had 
seen it, and that we, you and I, shouldn’t 
have very long to wait. After that she 
had never alluded to the matter again. 
She had always behaved as if things were 
as they had been before, as if I were an 
unattached man. She had never shown 
any more jealousy of you. She had 
behaved to me as if you didn’t exist, 
as if there were no woman in my life 
but herself. 

It was November. My visits to her had 
been kept up, with occasional gaps, since 
July. When I got down, I saw that she 
was looking excited and, it seemed to me, 
more vital, more alive, than usual. 

Suddenly I seemed to know that I had 
been a fool ever to come down into Sur- 
rey, that my pity for her ought never to 
have moved me to take a risk in a matter 
where you were concerned, that 
there could never be any peace, 
or safety, or prospect of hap- 
piness for me—or you—until I 
realized once and for all, that in 
good health or dying she was— 
must be by the circumstances of 
our case—my enemy. And my 
weakness in pity seemed to me a 
crime against you, no longer a 
virtue shown toward her. I 
realized, abruptly it seemed, that 
a great love has great duties, and 
that my desire to be gentle with 
her had caused me to fail in the 
greatest of all the duties of my 
love, strict loyalty toward you. 
Don’t misunderstand me, Vi. I 
was always loyal in my heart. 
I was thinking not of that, but 
of my acts, the outside business 
of life by which we are generally 
judged, I suppose. I realized that 
when I had confessed my love to 
you I ought to have broken en- 
tirely with her. The mere fact 
that she and I had formerly been 
what we were to each other ought 
to have kept me entirely away 
from her once you had promised 
to join your life to mine. 

I felt the indecency of my 
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Vi. And I couldn’t understand how I had 
been held for so long in the grip of all the 
dark under things. Another thing, too! 
I felt suddenly released from moral—or 
was it mental?—cowardice. 

A tremendous reformation seemed to 
be worked in me then. For once I felt that 
I could see. While she was speaking, while 
I sat listening and looking at her, for the 
very first time the thought—it was a 
conviction really, like something told to 
me by a voice that couldn’t lie—came to 
me: 
“This isn’t a dying woman.” 

It startled me tremendously, as a voice 
might speaking to you suddenly when you 
felt positive that you were alone. 

“What’s the matter?” I heard her 
asking. 

I said nothing was the matter. I was 
confused, shaken by the announcement 
made to me—it was like that—by the 
inner voice. She didn’t insist, though I 
saw she didn’t believe. That conversation 
of ours ended there. Time was getting on. 
I went up to dress for dinner. 

When dinner was over, we went upstairs 
to a small sitting-room she had next door 
to her bedroom. She said it would be 
warmer, cosier there than in the big 
drawing-room. It was a bitterly cold and 
windy night. I sat down in front of the 
fire. She, as usual, lay down on a sofa. 


in it, ora plan. What was she up to? How 
long had we been up there? We had dined 
very late, at a quarter to nine. She liked 
to dine late, said it made the night seem 
shorter. I glanced at my watch. It was 
half-past ten. I made up my mind to speak, 
But she was still running on, talking in- 
cessantly. I realized then that she must 
be intending to prevent me from having 
my say. She must have realized that | 
wished to say something she thought she 
would prefer not to hear. She must be 
trying to head me off from it. 

I don’t know to this day, though, 
whether it was so. Anyhow this is what 
happened: 

When the man who has long hesitated 
does speak at last, I suppose there’s no 
one blunter, more brutal, than he is. The 
very hesitation behind him, with all its tor- 
menting capacity which he remembers and 
secretly resents, drives him into a brutality 
which the unhesitating man isn’t driven to, 
I had been the hesitating man often with 
her. That night I was the brutal man 
with her, I think. 

Suddenly I cut through her talk. I for- 
get what I said, but I stopped her roughly. 
I remember she looked surprised, startled, 
and her lips made a hard line which I knew 
well. 

“How much longer are you going to keep 
up this absurd pretence of being ill?”’ I said. 

I was looking her full in the 
face, and I saw—she was pale 





EASTER. 


Ps 
By Mary Carolyn Davies 


Sky where the white clouds stand in prayer, 
Luminous, lucent Easter sky! 
Easter fields with their vivid flare 
Of wind-tossed blossoms that die 
Only to blossom again some day! 
Make us remember we’re that way, 
Brave little blossoms, sweet and gay! 
Make us remember we shall, too, 
Know, as you know the sun and dew 
Over again—know all the sweet 
Of being alive again, and meet 
As you meet the friendly blossoms near, 
Those who to us were near and dear. 


Sky, with your Easter white and blue, 
Teach us, like you, to pray! 
Blossoms of Easter, make us, too, 
As brave as you and as gay! 


already, but it seemed as if from 
under the pallor a ghastlier pallor 
showed itself, pushing through. 

“Pretence! Iam very ill,” she 
said. 

“T know that you aren’t,” I 
said. “I know you have never 
been really ill.’ And I laughed. 

She sat up on the sofa and put 
her feet to the floor sharply, 
violently. 

“T could never believe that 
you have been wishing for me 
to die. No, I could never believe 
that.” She came nearer to me 
and added: ‘Don’t—don’t say 
that! I couldn’t bear it!” 

I realized at once the line she 
had decided to take. No ex- 
planation, no apology for the 
abominable trick she had played 
on me! No shame at being found 
out! Her clever brain had pierced 
at once to the weakest point in 
my armor. How could I ac- 
knowledge that I had _ been 
waiting eagerly for her to die? 
How could I attack her because 
she was not dying? How could I 
demand, as my right, that she 











behavior. And my compassion 

just then seemed entirely made 

up of a weakness that was scarcely less 
than vicious. And, feeling all this, I 
made up my mind that this should be 
my last visit to her. Whatever she said, 
whatever she did, this must be my last 
visit to her. Compact or no compact, I 
would never risk another. My pity for 
her (supposed) condition should not pre- 
vail any longer. 

Just then ali the complications, all the 
complexities, seemed to drop away. I saw 
clearly—as if far along a broad white road. 
My love led to you. My duty led to you. 
My life must be swept clean for you. I 
was steeped all at once in a great simplicity, 


She told me to smoke, I remember, and I 
lit a cigar. 

She talked more than usual that evening. 
She could talk well when she chose. I sat 
by the fire and listened to her. I heard all 
she said, but my mind was working all the 
time, Vi, on that problem—how to get at 
the truth. I had made up my mind how 
to try for it. But she was so clever that 
what succeeded with most people might 
fail with her. She was ever so much 
cleverer than I was, and had always got 
the better of me. 

Presently I was struck by the persist- 
ence of her talk. I seemed to detect effort 


should die? 

“T know I’m a burden on you, 
Clive, but after all that’s happened be- 
tween us, all we’ve been to each other, 
don’t say you’ve been counting the weeks 

and the days till I should die.”’ 
And then she began to cry. She seemed 
break down. She cried—terribly. 
That was how it was to be, then! That 
was how I was to be put in the wrong. Of 
course, I saw through it. But she cried— 
and cried. Very likely the horrible fact— 
which, of course, she knew—that | had 
been waiting for her to die—helped the 
tears to come. But I swear I never saw 4 
woman cry like that before. I believe she 
cried for herself{— (Continued on page 269) 
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DRAWN BY W. F. BERGER 


“I think I got all the essence of the Bible in those days when I sat as a boy listening each 


morning to its reading in school. 


FORD 


HENRY 


oars 


They developed a sense of right and wrong in us in those days” 


ut the Bible Back in School 


WHY? 


cA nN 


“ 


HAT is Wrong with the Bible?” 
was the title of an article that 
appeared in the December issue 
aa of this magazine, written by 
William G, Shepherd. I could have an- 
swered that question for Mr. Shepherd 
very easily, but my answer would not have 
come with much force, due to the fact that 
Tama preacher and would be expected to 
Say certain things. But the question could 
hot go unanswered, so, in order to give 
more force to my answer, I said to myself, 
I shall ask Mr. Ford what is wrong with 
the Bible.” 
_Mr. Ford readily consented to an inter- 
va, lor while he has a sane, balanced 
jucgment on the Bible, he also has a deep 
reverence for it, particularly for the spirit 


of justice that emanates from it. 


Interview 


“Because of what my hearing the Bible 
read in public schools did for me” 


by William L. 


“The only thing that I can see that is 
wrong with the Bible is that it isn’t read 
enough any more, especially in the 
schools,” said Mr. Ford in so many words. 

During the early war days we ministers 
were being constantly bombarded with the 
question, “What is wrong with Chris- 
tianity?”’ The answer was that Chris- 
tianity was not being tried to any great 
extent anywhere; nowhere by any great 
nation; nowhere by any great industry. A 
few individuals had tried it out and had 
found it would work, but it had not been 
tried or practised by an entire community. 

Edwin Markham, the great American 
poet,said tomeat that time, and he givesme 
permission to lift his great answer from a 
personal lettersto give it light in this maga- 
zine: “I hasten to assure you that Chris- 





Stidger 


tianity has not failed, for Christianity has 
nowhere been tried yet, nowhere been tried 
in a large social sense. Christianity has 
been tried by individuals, and it has been 
found to be comforting and transforming. 
But it has never been tried by any large 
group of people in any one place—never 
by a whole city, never by an entire king- 
dom, never by a whole people. It is for 
this trial that the watching angels are 
waiting.” 

So it is with the Bible: it has never been 
read enough. ‘That is the only thing that 
is the matter with it. 

“Can you tell me the reason why it is 
not being read more, Mr. Ford?’ I asked 
him, for when he speaks he usually speaks 
after careful thought, and he says no word 
of that kind in (Continued on page 240) 
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Kitchen (Cabinets 


Do you use a kitchen cabinet? 
What make is it? 
How long have you had it? 


Is the hardware in good condition? 
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Has the finish stood up well? 


Of what material is the working surface 
made? Is it satisfactory? 


— 
Re 


How high is the working surface? Is this 
height convenient? 


SES INE FI? 


Have the fittings, such as the flour bin, spice 
jars, etc., proved adequate and durable? 
Have you additional storage compartments? 
Do you find you need more storage space than 

is provided in the cabinet alone? 
Do you find your cabinet a step-saver? 

If you will mail answers to these questions to 
us at 105 West 3oth Street, New York City, we 
will send you a copy of the Institute bulletin, 
“Kitchen, Laundry, and Cleaning Equipment” 


ROILING is one of the 

simplest ways of prepar- 

ing delectable and easily 

digestible meats, and with 
the variety of broilers available this 
type of cookery can now be ac- 
complished on any type of range 
and stove. 

Although true broiling is ac- 
complished by direct exposure to 
the flame or heating element, there 
is a type of broiling which must be 
done on top-stove burners, which 
closely approxi- 
mates direct broil- 
ing or grilling. 

There is little 
one can say about 
temperature in 
connection with 
broiling. Time and 
the thickness of the 
material to be 
broiled are the two 
important factors. 

In testing — broil- 
ers, whether they 
are of the direct or 
indirect type, the 
Institute uses as a 
standard a Del- 
monico steak one 
and one-half inches 


This type of broiler 
may be used 
over gasor oil 
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Broilers 


By Marion M. Mayer 


thick, weighing two pounds. We have selected the steak becaus 
the variation in color is a definite check on the cooking. The 
broilers are all preheated, and we have found that ten minute 
is usually ample for this. The length of time for cooking depends 
upon whether a steak is preferred rare, medium, or well-done 
We have found that in using the broiler of a gas or an electri 
range, or most of the portable broilers which we have illustrated 
here, fifteen minutes is required to produce a medium steak. 
By a medium steak we mean one which is red for not more than 
three-quarters of an inch in the center shading toward each edge 
first to pink, then tan, and finally toa 
brown caramel surface. The fat should 
be crisp, especially on the surface 
The two steaks illustrated were cooked 
in a gas stove broiler different length: 
of time. The one on the left wa 
cooked fifteen minutes, while the on 
on the right was cooked ten minutes 
and would be termed a rare steak 
Even in the photograph you can se 
a distinct difference in the variation 
of color in these two results. 

In using the broiler of a gas a 
electric range, the food should be 
placed about one-half inch below the 
flame. This is as close as possible 
without coming in contact with the 
flame. In broiling meat, such 
steaks or chops, you should tum tt 
every two minutes. The broiler should 

be hot before stari- 
ing, as I havestated 
before, the reaso 
for this being to 
sear the meal 
quickly and thu 
retain the juices 
and then turning! 
every two minute 
thereafter until i 
is done produces ai 
evenness of codk 
ing which you 
get no other wa) 

We know #! 
nothing better ! 
use in connectld 
with a coal rang 
than one of te 
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Place the food clos 
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not touching 
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The coals should be entirely red, but not 
burning with a flame. 

With a kerosene stove broiling is one type 

of cookery which has been most neglected, 
for until recently there was no satisfactory 
way of doing it. But we are happy to say 
that the housekeeper who uses a kerosene 
stove may now have just as many broiled 
steaks as her sister who uses an up-to-date 
electric or gas range. We have illustrated 
for you a number of types of portable 
broilers which are adapted to use on kero- 
sene stoves and small gas plates. The 
broiler at the top of this page consists of a 
rectangular cast-iron plate with crosswise 
corrugations leading to a trough on one 
side which carries off the grease. This 
drips into the small container which you 
see hanging on the part projecting over the 
end of the stove. The method of using 
this broiler is similar 

to broiling in an fos 
oven. It should be 
preheated, then 
rubbed over quickly 
with a piece of suet 
before the meat is 
put on the broiler. 
The meat should be 
turned every two 
minutes for the rea- 
sons previously out- 
lined. This broiler 
may also be used in 
connection with a 
gas plate. 

The broiler illus- 
trated in the center 
on the same page is 
particularly designed 
for use on an oil 
stove. It consists of 
atray which rests on 
top of the stove, a 
rack for holding the 
food to be broiled, 
and a hood-shaped 
cover. This type of 
broiler is unique. It 
is of the indirect 
type in that the 
meat is broiled by the 
circulation of heat 
aroundit rather than 
by being directly ex- 
posed to the flame. 
The broiler must, of 
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course, be preheated for ten 
minutes. The meat must 
then be quickly placed on the 
rack under the hood so as not 
to lose any more heat than is 
absolutely necessary. The 
chief difference between this 
broiler and others is that the 
meat does not have to be 
turned. It requires a longer 
time than other broilers— 
twenty minutes—to produce 
a medium steak. 

The portable broiler illus- 
trated on the first page is one 
which is adapted to a kero- 
sene stove or gas plate. It is 
particularly good for the per- 
son keeping house on a small 
scale—perhaps living in an 








apartment with 
only kitchenette 
facilities. It is 
made of alumi- 
num and pre- 
heats compara- 
tively rapidly. 
Six to eight min- 
utes is usually 
sufficient for 
preheating. The 
length of time 
required for 
broiling is com- 
parable with 
that of other 
broilers. 

An article on 
the use of broil- 
ers would not be 
complete with- 
out discussing 





























The broiler above is 
of the portable type 
adapted to oil or gas 


The broiler at left 
is designed for use 
on an oil stove only 


fat fires. With- 
the portable type 
of broiler there is 
less chance of the 
fat taking fire be- 
cause it is not ex- 
posed to the direct 
flame. If, however, 
a fire should occur, 
the first thing to do 
is to turn off the 
gas or source of 
heat and then try 
to smother the fire 
with a pot or cover. 
A fire extinguisher 
is an excellent safe- 
guard in prevent- 
ing it from spread- 
ing. We can not 
too strongly urge 
you to keep an extinguisher on hand as a 
safety-first measure. If you do not happen 
to have an extinguisher, throwing salt on 
the fire will have a smothering effect. 

If you use a broiler oven, there are two 
definite preventive methods which will as- 
sure safety when broiling. The first is to 
cover the bottom of the drip pan with water. 
Wher the hot fat drops down, it will strike 
the water instead of an intensely hot broiler 
pan. This method is the less desirable of the 
two if you are broiling large steaks or other 
large quantities, because the formation of 
steam from the water will have a slight ten- 
dency to produce a stewed effect on the 
meat. With a small steak or a few chops, 
the moisture makes but little difference. 

The second suggestion is to place the 
drip pan in the bottom of the broiling oven, 
that is, as far away from the burner as 
possible. Then the food to be broiled must 
be placed at the (Continued on page 232) 
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AVE you ever 
watched the 
power com- 
pany’s  repre- 

sentative, the meter 
reader, read the meter at 
a glance and jot down the 
figures in his book while 
you skeptically wondered 
whether or not he was 
doing it accurately? The 
facility with which an 
experienced person can 
read a meter suggests 
that perhaps it is not so difficult as might 
be supposed—and it isn’t. Any one can 
read a meter accurately and quickly. As 
in most things, it is first a case of learning 
how and then practise. There is so much 
satisfaction and security in being able to 
check the meter readings that every con- 
sumer should take the trouble to learn how. 

The electricity consumed in practically 
all the homes in this country is paid for 
on the basis of readings of a meter installed 
on the consumer’s premises. The unit on 
which the cost of electricity is based is the 
kilowatt hour, which represents electrical 
energy. The meter, such as you have in 
your home, is a device for indicating the 
kilowatt hours that have been consumed 
by the lamps and appliances you use. It 
consists essentially of a rotating part, 
operated by current passing through the 
meter, that is connected by gears to a 
series of pointers which indicate values on 
suitable dials. The speed of the rotating 
part is proportional to the amount of elec- 
tricity being used: for example, if only one 
lamp is connected to the service, it will 
move slowly; if another similar lamp is 
connected, it will move twice as fast, and 
so on. The kilowatt hour meter is an ex- 
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How 


Can you read 
the meter index 
below? You will 
be able to do it 
casily if you fol- 
low the 
lions in the text 
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KILOWATT HOURS 


ceptionally accurate instrument and sel- 


dom shows appreciable errors unless 
abused. As with all moving machinery 
friction plays a part with meters, tending 
to make them run slow after continued use. 
It is seldom that a meter will run fast after 
use if it was correctly regulated when 
installed. This is interesting from the 
user’s standpoint, for the chances are that 
a meter which has been in service for a long 
time will run slower than it should, which 
means that the bills will be lower. How- 
ever, with meters that have been properly 
adjusted and installed this slowing will 
hardly be appreciable in most cases. 

In about forty states regulation by law 
of public service utilities, such as gas and 
electric power companies, has been estab- 
lished. In most of these states rules have 
been adopted limiting the allowable crror 
in meters so as to protect the consumer. 
In New York State the Public Service 
Commission has established a_ routine 
whereby consumers who believe that their 
meters are not correct may have a test 
made by the commission. If the meter is 
found to run faster than the legal limit, 
the power company pays for the test and a 
suitable adjustment is made of the con- 
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sumer’s bills, but if the meter is correct or 
slow, the consumer stands the expense of 
the test. In view of the fact that the natural 
tendency of meters is to run slow after 
continued use, the power company has a 
greater interest in testing and checking the 
meters than the consumer. For this reason 
these companies maintain meter depart- 
ments, one of the duties 
being to make periodic 
tests and adjustments 
of consumers’ meters. 

If you find that your 
bills for electricity are 
increasing, do not suspect 
immediately that your 
meter is running fast. 
The chances are that you 
are actually using more 
current. Search for the 
unsuspected uses.  Per- 
haps you have recently 
purchased a new ap- 
pliance, such as an iron, a 
grill, or a toaster, which 
may be the cause of the 
increased bills; perhaps 
you will find that lights 
have been left burning all night in the 
cellar or in closets, or have been used for 
late reading. A frequent cause of higher 
bills is traceable to longer periods of use 
of lights throughout the house because of 
the shorter days which come with winter. 
If, afier you have carefully analyzed your 
uses of electricity, there still seems to be 
no adequate reason for the increased bills, 
it is then time to suspect the meter. 

The meter readings make it possible for 
you to check your bills so that clerical 
errors can easily be discovered. Make it 
a practise to read the meter regularly, 
preferably when the power company’s man 
takes his readings, and make a note of it 
with the date. Then, when your bill comes 
in, check the readings shown on it with 
your own record. The bill will show two 
readings, one being the final figure for the 
previous menth and the other being for the 
current month. The difference between 
these two readings gives the energy col- 
sumed in the elapsed period. For example, 
if the final meter reading for the prior 
month was 862 and for the current mont 
890, the kilowatt hours used would be 28. 
If your rate is ten cents per kilowatt hour, 


the bill should be (Continued on page 135) & 
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Denatured alcohol is good for 
cleaning mirrors, because it 
evaporates rapidly and does 
not work behind the glass 


The Way We Clean Windows 


At Good Housekeeping Institute 


sider window cleaning a_bugbear, 

I doubt if there is one of us who, after 
completing the task, does not feel a sense 
of pride and enjoyment at seeing the 
windows sparkle. 

The Institute has found chamois about 
the best type of window cleaning cloth. 
Two pieces of chamois are desirable, using 
one for washing and the other for wiping. 
While the first cost may seem high, it 
should not be considered extravagant, 
because with care chamois will last a long, 
long while. Even if it does become hard, 
it softens when put into water. Strange 
to say, the piece for drying may also be 
damp. Just try wiping the glass with a 
piece of chamois wrung very tightly 
from warm water, and notice how quickly 
it picks up the excess moisture, leaving 
an unstreaked appearance. 

For washing the windows, usually 
nothing more than clear warm water is 
necessary. If the windows are particu- 
larly dirty, especially in the kitchen where 
there is likely to be a film of grease, a few 
drops of ammonia will facilitate the 
cleaning. A small amount of kerosene 
in the water aids in cutting grease and 
leaves a brilliant luster, but 
It Is not very agreeable to 
use. One of the finer friction 
cleansers or pastes, or whit- 
Ing moistened with a little 
water, is very effective if the 
glass is especially soiled, but 
It Is often found objection- 
able because it produces a 
white dust. 

_ Denatured alcohol is good 
lor cleaning glass, because it 
evaporates so rapidly and 
leaves a brilliant sheen. It 
is especiall y good for mirrors, 
lor it reduces the chance of 
excess moisture working be- 
hind the glass and spotting it. 


|: SPITE of the fact that we all con- 


Chamois makes an excellent 
material for cleaning. Two 
Pieces are desirable, one for 
washing, the other for drying 


It is also very good for hand mirrors— 
that is, if they have a silver back. It 
is not safe to use it, however, on any 
of the beautiful ivory imitations which 
are now in vogue, because it will very 
likely leave a stain on the frame which 
only the manufacturer, if any one, can 
remove by buffing. The best way of 
cleaning a hand mirror of this type 
is to use chamois and clear warm water. 








Alcohol, of course, is a rather expensive 
cleaning agent. Although it is most effec- 
tive when used concentrated, it need not 
necessarily be used that way. You can 
add a small amount to the wash water, 
just as you would use ammonia. 

Paper, especially of the tissue toweling 
type, makes a very good material for 
cleaning windows. After a rain storm, 
when the dust from the screens has 

washed against the windows, wiping 
them off first with some moistened paper 
will make the cleaning easier and keep 
the cleaning cloths in better condition 
for the rest of the windows. 

Cleaning the inside of windows at best 
is not a task which one looks forward 
to with much enjoyment, but the out- 
side is the real problem. Besides being 
hard work for the average woman, there 
is an element of danger in it. A long- 
handled brush for washing, and a squee- 
gee on a long handle for taking off 
the moisture, are helps when washing 
the windows of the first floor, if one 
lives in the suburbs. For the second 
floor we regret that we can suggest no 
better way than cleaning the outside of 
the windows by reaching from inside. 

If it is at all possible, it is 
our advice to employ a man 
who makes a business of 
doing this type of work, 
even if you have to sacrifice 
something else to do it. 

The easiest way to remove 
dried paint from windows is 
to use a sharp-edged tool 
which will scrape it off. A 
putty knife such as we have 
illustrated is very good, but 
perhaps a coin would be 
closer at hand and surely will 
be just as effective. Some- 
times softening the paint 
with a commercial paint 
remover is a decided help. 


To remove old paint spots 
from awindow, use any sharp- 
edged tool like the putty 


knife, which is illustrated 
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“They play more like angelsthan men. After the 
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The Flonzaley Quartet, of whom James Huneker said: 


rumble-bumble of grand opera, their playing is like seeing a sudden shy violet in a gloomy wood” 


CHAMBER, MUSIC 


Born Amid Aristocratic Surroundings, Until Recently Unknown to the Man 


in the Street, This Purest Form of Musicis Rapidly Overspreading America 


HAT merry and by no means 
mythical monarch, King Cole, was 
possibly the father of modern 
chamber music. At any rate, it 
is recorded of him that “the called for his 
fiddlers three,” which is another way of 
saying that he had his own string trio. 

Now, a trio of that description is a very 
pure form of chamber music, which has 
been considerably developed and varied 
since the distant days when King Cole 
ruled and reveled in Anglia. Today we 
have not merely combinations of stringed 
instruments in the form of trios and 
quartets of violin, viola, ’cello, and double 
bass, but also of wind instruments, includ- 
ing flute, oboe, clarinet, French horn, and 
bassoon. Sometimes both these classes of 
instruments are mixed, while we also have 
the piano and harp in combination with 
one or several of them. 

This is not going to be a learned or 
technical article on chamber music, but 
something should be said of its history and 
development, especially as regards this 
country, for it may be fairly claimed that 
America has made valuable and important 
contributions to this particular form of 
music in respect of both executants and 
composers. Chamber music—musica di 
camera, as the Italians were the first to 
call it—is the most aristocratic as it is the 
purest form of music. Nevertheless it can 
be and it is, as practised today, democratic. 
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By JEROME HART 


It is aristocratic as to its origin, for it had 
its beginnings in the chambers of princes 
and nobles and wealthy patrons of music. 
It is also aristocratic in its musical form, 
for it admits of but a few chosen instru- 
ments, and then only one of each kind. 
Each instrumentalist is a soloist so far as 
his own particular part is concerned. Ina 
string quartet, for instance, the first 
violin, although quite properly regarded as 
a leader, is primus inter pares, first among 
equals. Beyond this there is no superiority. 

As to the aristocratic origin of chamber 
music, it began by royalty supporting its 
own court musicians, who performed in a 
chamber in the king’s palace. Great 
nobles. and rich amateurs—using the word 
amateur here in its strict application, that 
of a lover of music—followed suit. Music 
was, however, taken up by these personages 
less as a fashionable function or pastime 
than as an art, and purely for personal 
enjoyment. The musicians were really 
paid servants in the household to which 
they were attached. Fortunately chamber 
music was not slow to develop on broader 
lines, and it is now as democratic as the 
sturdiest supporter of the Constitution 
could wish. 

Nevertheless we must be grateful to the 
noble and wealthy persons who liberally 
encouraged chamber music, as but for 
them Bach, Mozart, Haydn, Handel, 
Beethoven, and others might never have 


contributed many of the magnificent ex- 
amples of music of this class which are now 
the common heritage. Some of the finest 
works in the literature of chamber music 
were written to the orderof thisor that noble 
patron or wealthy amateur. And even in 
these democratic days wealthy music lovers 
can and do give much encouragement to 
music by offering substantial prizes or 
awards for new compositions, as, for in- 
stance, Mrs. F. S. Coolidge, of Pittsfield, 
Mass., who by such means has brought to 
light within recent years several interesting 
works by modern composers which have 
had a first hearing at the annual Berkshire 
Chamber Music Festival. 

Which brings us quite naturally to 
America’s share in the development 0 
chamber music. Actual records are scanty, 
but the writer has found that its intro 
duction into this country was attributed to 
certain French royalist refugees toward the 
end of the eighteenth and the beginning df 
the vneteenth century. In 1817 a certain 
Monsieur Beraud, father of Madame 
Chegay, who kept a seminary in New York, 
on the corner of rsth Street and Fourth 
Avenue, for young ladies of the bette 
class, led a string quartet party which gave 
performances in public. In 1845 we read of 
the Hill Quartet performing at “mus! 
soirées” in New York. In 1846 the famous 
violinist Sivori visited America, and be 
sides giving (Continued on page 229) 








You will often make your 
whole meal on this soup! 














































7 Soup for health— 
a every day! 
ee Luncheon and supper are often troublesome meals to plan. 
ficent ex- ¥% Here is a soup so varied in its ingredients, so hearty in its nourishment 
h are nov , that it makes a delicious and satisfying midday or evening meal. 
the finest Hee 
er music Fifteen delicious vegetables are blended in. it, with stimulating beef 
hat noble broth, substantial cereals, fresh herbs and dainty 
bi in : seasoning —thirty-two different ingredients ! 
wtb << Whole meal or first course, it is delightful 
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COATS OF 


SPRINGTIME CHARM 


IRST, the tube silhouette which 
the Parisienne likes so well; then the 
swagger, belted top-coat; and, of course, 
the English top-coat which swings free 
from the shoulders. 
As for fabrics — Poiret Twill is the favor- 
ed in dressy coats as well as soft light 
woolens. High colored fabrics of almost 
velvet softness— some plaids and stripes 
—prevail in the fleecy top coats, 
Uf you have not received ‘your copy 
of The Tailored Woman Magazine, 
write us for it. No charge. 


COATS, SUITS & DRESSES by 


Oolt 


THE WOOLTEX COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


90 April 1924 Good Housekeeping 
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A Service for Mothers-to-be 


‘and the Mothers of Wee Babies 


Conducted by 
Josephine Hemenway Kenyon, M. D. 


The Spring Months 


EAR MOoOrHEeRS OF THE HEALTH AND 
D Happiness CLus: 

Spring months, with their varying 
temperatures, are difficult ones for mothers. 
Coughs, colds, and nose and throat infections 
are common. A warm day follows a cold, 
blustery one, and you wonder how much of the 
baby’s clothing it is safe to remove, or you 
may decide to leave it all on until the poor 
baby is covered with perspiration! Has your 
baby been cared for in the early months of his 
life in such a way that his natural resistance, 
his smoothly-working bodily processes, and 
his good skin tone prepare him to react well 
to such weather changes and to resist any 
infections to which he may be exposed? 

These are also the months when measles, 
scarlet-fever, and whooping cough are fre- 
quently seen. Very rarely do little babies 
under six months of age contract the diseases 
with a rash. For them, we dread exposure to 
whooping cough, influenza, and the common 
cold with its chances of ear complications and 
pneumonia. Because babies are so susceptible, 
keep them from actual contact with any one 
who has a cold, and out of the range of a cough- 
ing child or adult. Even when you think you 
are perfectly well, never kiss a baby on the 
mouth. Accidental infection is too dangerous 
to take a chance! 

The room temperature should be around 
60° to 65° F. The air must be fresh and in 
motion, which necessitates the use of a window 
board, or a window open top and bottom, or 
frequent airings. After the baby is two months 
old, have the room really cold at night. A 
sweater and leggings or a sleeping bag will keep 
the child warm much better than heavy bed 
coverings or blankets pinned so tightly around 
him that his movements are restricted. 

You will remember that we advise that all 
but the band with shoulder straps and diaper 
be removed during the muscle-exercise time 
each day. This is so that the skin shall be- 
come accustomed to the action of the air 
upon it and shall have a chance to react and 
become a true organ of protection to the 
body. When this is done the baby will be 
more like the Indian, who when asked how 
he could stand it to go without clothing, 
remarked, “Because I am all face!” 

When the blood is circulating freely, as in 
the vigorous exercise movements, the skin will 
feel warm to the touch, and the baby will not 
catch cold. 

Do not dress a child too warmly. Have only 
enough clothing to keep the hands and feet 
comfortably warm, with always one layer of 
part wool over abdomen and chest. Then vary 


the outer garments with the weather. 

It is a safe rule to plan for at least four hours 
outdoors each day. Always choose the hours 
when the sun is brightest, and turn the Carriage 
so that while it is in the sun, the rays do not 
shine directly into the baby’s eyes. Lucky 
mothers are those who live in the country and 
have a yard or sunny piazza. : 

We mothers in big cities can and do have 
just as healthy babies, but we must plan most 
carefully to do it. 

If you have not yet begun the cold splash 
over neck and chest each morning, do begin 
tomorrow. It is so simple and yet so effective 
a way of increasing resistance. Letter No. 3 
of “The Baby’s First Year’ describes the cold 
splash in detail. 

Foods are most important in determining 
how well we resist disease. Milk must be ofa 
good quality. The juices of fruits and vege- 
tables must be added to the diet as soon as the 
child is old enough, and later, cereals and 
breads made from the whole grain. We must 
be patient as we offer each new food, and 
continue it each day until the child learns to 
like it. When he does not like green vege- 
tables and fruits and plays with his milk 
instead of drinking it, and lives on white bread 
and jam, potatoes and candy, how can you 
expect him to be strong and healthy? 

It helps keep us in good condition to drink 
water between meals. We have to cultivate 
this habit in our children. It is usually safer 
to boil it until after the second year. 

Tonics for the child who takes cold easily 
are given only when after examination the 
physician finds some real indication for them. 
No tonic can take the place of sunshine, fresh 
air, exercise, good food, water to drink, and 
plenty of rest and sleep. 

Cod liver oil we consider a food rather than 
a medicine, and now it is given fairly regularly 
during the winter months. It is especially 
good for children with low resisting power. 

If the source of infection lies in your child’s 
own adenoids or infected tonsils, decaying 
teeth, or ear trouble, or from the absorption 
of poison from constipation, etc., then all these 
measures avail but little until the original 
cause is removed. But where there is no under- 
lying disease, these simple suggestions, when 
carefully followed, prove their worth in the 
resulting rosy cheeks, strong muscles, and 
vigorous bodies of our small sons and daughters. 


———— 





END us fifty cents in stamps, your name 

and address, and the date when you 
expect your baby. Each month you will 
receive a letter from Dr. Kenyon, mailed 
in a plain envelope, so that no one will 
know the contents. Always ask for ‘Series 
I. For the Mother-to-be and the Baby-to- 


come.” 


KE QUALLY important is the second series of 

* letters to cover “The Baby’s First Year. 
Send us fifty cents in stamps, and your 
name and address, and this series will be sent 
complete, with a cardboard cover. Address 
all requests for both series to the Health and 
Happiness Club, Goop HovusEKEEPING, 119 
West goth Street, New York City. 
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Cantilever Stores 


Cut this out for reference 
Orpheum Arcade (Main & Market) 

Asron— 11 OrPre's Silk Shop, 15 N. Pearl St. 
Albany —H. Mayer, 907 Hamilton St. 
Allentown ndheim's, 1302 Eleventh Ave. 
Aitoottje Pollock's . 
jrianta—126 Peachtree Arcade 
atlantic City— 2019 Tron 

imore—325 Nort’) Charles St., (2nd floor) 
Bain ea Conners Shoe Co, 


a terie 
Berkeley — The Dvjor City Shoe Co. 


Binghanttrm—219 North 19th St. 
Newbury St. Cor. Clarendon St. 


Boston—109 1025 Main St. (2nd floor) 


$16 Fulton St. (Primrose Bidg.) 
ve yon St. (above Chippewa €) 
Shoe Co. 
Butte—Huber M. Horton Co, 
preg Bot Killian Co. 
Cedar Rapids—The Killian ©. So, 
Charleston, S. C.—J. F. Condon & Sons 
jeston, W. Pg ar we Shoe Co. 
2% North Tryon St. 

Charlotte Randolph St, (Room 502) 
jcago— Leland (near Broadway) 
Chicate igss E- lst wae Drexel Ave. 

‘tack j—The McAlpin Co. 
Cine d_-1705 Euclid Ave. 
ings—Wu oe Co. 
my emer E. Broad St. (at 3rd) 
Dallas—Volk Bros. Co. 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Denver—224 Foster Bidg. 
Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co. 
Detroit—41 E. Adams Ave. ’ 
Duluth—107 W. First St. (near ist Ave. W.) 
Elizabeth—258 North Broad St. 
Elmira—C. W. O'Shea 
Erie—Weschler Co., 910 State St. 
Evanston—North Shore Bootery 
Evansville—310So. 3rd St. (near Main) 
Fall River—D. F. Sullivan 
Fargo—Hall-Allen Shoe Co. 
Fort Wayne—Mathias App’s Sons 
Fort Worth—Washer Bros. 
Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co. 
Greenville—Pollock’s 
Hagerstown—Bikle's Shoe Shop 
Harrisburg—26 No. 3rd St. (Second floor) 
Hartford—Trumbull & Church Sts. 
Haverhill—McGregor's, 21 Washington Sq. 
Holyoke—Thos. S. Childs, 275 High St. 
Houston—205 Foster-Bank Commerce Bldg. - 
Huntington, W. Va.—McMahon-Diehl 
Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & Co. 
Ithaca—Rothschild Bros. 
Jacksonville—Golden’s Bootery 
Jersey City—Bennett's, 411 Central Ave. 
Kalamazoo—The Bell Shoe House 
Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman Bldg. 
Kingston—E. T. Stelle & Son 
Knoxville—Spence Shoe Co. : 
Lancaster, Pa.—Boyd's, 5 E. King St. 
Lawrence, Mass.—G. H. Woodman 
Lewiston—Lamey-Wellehan, 110 Lisbon St. 
Lexington, Ky.—Denton, Ross, Todd Co. 
Lincoln—Mayer Bros. Co. 
Long Beach, Calif.—Farmers' Bank Bidg. 
Los Angeles—505 New Pantages Bldg. 
Louisville—Boston Shoe Co. 
Lowell—The Bon Marche 
Lynchburg—Isbell-Bowman Co. 
Madison—Family Shoe Store 
Mansfield—Brownell Shoe Co. 
Memphis—28 No. Second St. 
Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Minneapolis—25 Eighth St. South 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y.—A. J. Rice & Co. 
Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons 
Newark—897 Broad St. (2nd floor) 
New Bedford—Olympia Shoe Shop 
Newburgh—G. A. C. Van Beuren 
New Haven—153 Court St. (2nd floor) 
New Orleans—109 Baronne St. (Room 200) 
Newport, R. I.—Sullivan's, 226 Thames St. 
New Rochelle—Ware's 
New York—I4 W. 40th St. (opp. Public Library) 
Norfolk—Ames & Brownley 
Oakland—5i6-15th St. (opp. City Hall) 
Oklahoma City—The Boot Shop 
Omaha—1708 Howard St. 
Pasadena—378 E. Colorado St. 
Paterson—10 Park Ave. (at Erie Depot) 
Peoria—Lehmann Bldg. (Room 203) 
Philadelphia—1300 Walnut St. (2nd floor) 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. 
Pittsfield—Wm. Fahey, 234 North St. 
Plainfield—M. C. Van Arsdale 
Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co. 
Portland, Ore.—353 Alder St. 
Poughkeepsie—Louis Schonberger 
Providence—The Boston Store 
Reading—Sig. S. Schweriner 
Richmond, Va.- Seymour Sycle 
Roanoke—I. Bachrach Shoe Co. 
Rochester—257 Main St. E. (3rd floor) 
Rocktord—D. J. Stewart & Co. 
St. Joseph, Mo.—216 N. 7th (Arcade Bldg.) 
St. Louis—516 Arcade Bldg. (opp. P. O.) 
St. Paul—43 E. 5th St. (Frederic Hotel) 
St. Petersburg—W. L. Tillinghast 
Sacramento—208 Ochsner Bidg., K near 7th 
Saginaw—Goeschel-K uiper Co. 
Salt Lake City—Watker Bros Co. 
San Diego—The Marston Co. 
San Francisco—Phelan Bidg. (Arcade) 
Santa Barbara—Smith's Bootery 
Savannah—Globe Shoe Co. 
Schenectady—445 State St, 
Scranton—Lewis & Reilly 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 
shreveport—Phelps Shoe Co. 
Sioux City—The Pelletier Co. 
Sioux Falls—The Bee Hive 
South Bend—Elisworth Store 
Spokane —The Crescent 
on ield, Mass.—Forbes & Wallace 
etamford—L. Spelke & Son 
nen 21 West Jefferson St. 

a—255 So. St. (Fidelity " 
Teledo-Lebane lich Se, (Fidelity Trust Bidg.) 
Teta —The Pellet ier Store 

—H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 
Troy—35 Third St. (2nd floor) 
Lene Lyon's Shoe Store 
wid 28 & 30 Blandina St., Cor. Union 

ashington—1319 F. Street (2nd floor) 

Wi ling—Geo. R. Taylor Co. 
wichita—Rorabaugh’s 
Wiliamsport—John B. Irvin 
ylmington, Del.—Kennard-Pyle 
Yorcester—I. C. Macinnes Co. 
onkers—22 Main St. 
Youngstown—B. McManus Co. 


~ Agencies in 425 other cities 


2019 Boardwalk (near Shelburne) 
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The Cantilever Shoe | 
and your Pocketbook 


Prices Are Reduced So That Many More People Can 
Enjoy Cantilever Comfort 


MERICAN women have responded with 
enthusiasm to the idea of comfort and 
flexibility in a good looking shoe. They have 
helped us to make the Cantilever Shoean out- 
standing success. Year after year the sales of 
the Cantilever Shoe have been increasing in 
volume. To merit a still larger sales increase 
this year and to make the healthful benefits 
of these comfortable shoes available to an 
even greater number of people, we have 
substantially reduced the prices of all 
Cantilever Shoes. 


Although Cantilever Shoes are now being 
sold at a new low price level, there has been 
no change in their quality. The same fine 
leathers, excellent workmanship and remark. 
able service will continue to be distinguish- 
ing features of Cantilever Shoes. We have 
not lowered the quality. We have not 
reduced wages. We have simply lowered 
prices to such a degree 
that we believe Cantilevers 





Growth of F 
Cantilever . have been made the most 
Shoes 2 2 : 
/ economically priced high 
My gtade shoes onthe market. 
+ \. It is our conviction that 
ASF most women will appre- 


—\" \\ ciate economies in foot- 

\ “ wear, and that increased 

\ demand will justify our 
lower prices. 





aa 
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Cantilever Shoes have become successful 
because busy women really need a shoe that 
will help them. The growth of the Canti- 
lever idea has been most gratifying during 
the past four years. In 1920 Cantilevers 
were sold by sixty scattered stores. Today 
stores in five hundred and sixty-five cities are 
selling the Cantilever Shoe in ever increas- 
ing quantities. 

Happiness and better health are awaiting 
you if you have-never worn the Cantilever 
Shoe. The flexible arch of the shoe liberates 
the muscles of the foot and permits them to 
strengthen through exercise. (It is upon the 
foot muscles that the strength of the arch 
depends.) The natural lines, the well placed 
heels and the pleasingly rounded toes all 
contribute to the wonderful comfort of the 
Cantilever. And there is gentle, restful 
support for a weak foot, too. The snug, 
flexible arch of the shoe holds the bones of 
the arch up without restricting the foot 
muscles like metal arch supports. 

Cantilever Shoes are made in attractive 
models. Thereare pretty pumps in one-strap, 
two-strap and twin-strap effects, trim oxfords 
and swagger sport shoes. Moderate heels 
in several styles add to the comfort as well 
as the good looks of Cantilevers. 

Men’s Cantilever Shoes also are reduced 
in price. 


’ If none of the dealers at the left is near you, write the 

\ manufacturers, Morse & Burt Co., 2 Carlton Ave., 

i Brooklyn, N.Y., for the address of a Cantilever dealer 
who is more conveniently located. 


antilever ? 
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Shoe 


for Men and Women 


In using advertisements see page 4 gI 
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Inthe new 
home— 

be free from 
heatin F troubles 


Don't put up with the old discom- 
forts in your new home. Your mind 
will be easy about the heat if you 
have a Minneapolis Heat Regulator 
Day and night, month in and reonth 
out, it regulates your heating plant 
like a faithful janitor 

Keeps your house at exactly the tem- 
perature you want. You set the indi- 
cator on the Minneapolis so that your 
house temperature will fall at any giv- 
en hour for the night, and rise at any 
hour for the day. All this is done 
automatically. Your house will be 
comfortably warm when you get up. 


INNEAPOLIS™ 


HEAT REGULATOR 


THE HEART OF THE HEATING PLANT 


is easily and quickly installed on any 

type of heating plant, using any fuel 

Saves 15 to 14 on fuel 

in principal cities ren- 
installation service 

a heating contractor. 


Branch offices 
der complete 
Elsewhere see 


Booklet on Heating Efficiency 
for New Home Builders. 
Write for our booklet describing 
the many advantages of auto- 
matic heat control in the home 
and how it may be applied to 
any type of heating system 
MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO 
Est. 1885 


2764 Fourth Ave., So., Minneapolis, Minn 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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hot water, : 
r steam boiler 
Jlustrated. 


The 
Minneapolis 
is standard 
equipment on 
leading oil bur- 
ners. The prin- 
ciple of the 
oil burner de- 
mands it. Ask 
if it is Minne- 
apolis equipped 


before you buy. 
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TESTED DISCOVERIES 


Good Housekeeping Iustitute 


VERY woman welcomes any help which lightens her household 
duties. Can you give her that very help? We will pay one dollat 
for every available new discovery. A stamped, addressed envelope 


secures the return of unavailable discoveries. 


Address Good House- 


keeping Institute, 105 West 39th Street, New York City, New York 


When Dressmaking—In my small apart- 
ment I am obliged to use my dining-room table 
for the purpose of cutting out my clothes pat- 
terns. I have found it practical to keep my 


quilted silence-cloth on the table while cutting. 
| It prevents the surface of the table from be- 
His scratched by pins, scissors, etc. It 


holds the materials to be cut nicely in place 
they do not slip as on a polished surface. Pins 
| do not roll to the floor, as they can be stuck 
|conveniently in the silence-cloth. Finally, 
when the cutting is finished, any little scraps 
| may be swept off with a whiskbroom, saving 
| the labor of picking them up from the floor. 
Miss M.A., N. J. 


A Hat Coverall—One of the convenient 
| accessories to a traveler’s comfort is a black 
| silkoline cover in the shape of a bag, large 
| enough to slip the hat in easily, and closed at 
| the top with a silk cord run through the hem. 
Mrs. P. D.S., Ia. 





A Use for Rubber Bands—I wonder how 
many women have learned how useful little 
| rubber bands, such as may be bought at any 
stationery store for a few cents a hundred, can 
I keep a small tray of them 


| be in a kitchen? 


|| in my kitchen cabinet and use them to displace 


| the bungling string that must be cut and tied. 
| They keep the oiled paper in place on the con- 
| tainers in the children’s lunch boxes, and on 
jelly glasses. Doubled, they close the top of a 
paper bag as effectively as, and much more con- 
veniently than a piece of string. They are fine 
for holding the wrappings on small parcels. 
Their uses are manifold. Mfrs. M. H. A., Colo. 


When Entertaining At Luncheon—I am 
president of a large woman’s society, and in 
order to have a good attendance at our execu- 
tive board meetings, when important business 
must be settled, I invite the ladies to luncheon. 
They felt it was too much work for me, as I do 
not keep help, so I tried the following plan 
which they all thoroughly enjoyed, and se veral 
carried out the same plan in serving their 
Christmas and New Year’s dinners. I pass it 
on to you. At each cover at the table, I placed 
a number. Ii there were four courses, I placed 
numbers one, two, three, four, and one, two, 
three, four, etc. all around the table. After the 
first course was finished, I asked the ladies who 
had number one to remove the dishes and bring 
in the next course. After each course, those 
holding the next number cleared away and 
brought in the next course. I superintended 
each course, and though I did not intend them 
to, they stacked the dishes, and when they left, 
all I had to do was to wash them. Those hold 
ing the last number removed everything but 
the tablecloth and centerpiece. The luncheon 
was a huge success, and every one seemed to 
feel so much more comfortable and at home. 

Mrs. P. E. 0., N. Y. 








Oilcloth Cover For Telephone Book—A 
best seller for bazaars is a black oilcloth cover 
for a city telephone book. These render incon- 

|spicuous a large, unsightly, but necessary 

| object and may be lined with sateen and deco- 

| rated with small bright conventional designs, 

or with wool embroidery, or simply left plain. 
Mrs. S. N. F., W 


The Bazaar Booth —The first booth to sj 
out at a recent bazaar was the underwear 
booth. Each member of the sox iety was asked 
to contribute one piece. Much of it was simply 
made and eagerly bought at a price below what 
the stores were charging, yet at a profit to thy 
donor. Mrs. S. N.F., Wise 


The Children’s Toys—I found that m 
children were always dropping the strings g. 
tached to toys that they pull. So we tie a byt. 
ton on the end of each string now, which give 
them something to hold. 

Mrs. J. D. W., Nebr 


A New Use for Tweezers—I keep in m 
kitchen a pair of tweezers which have a broad 
base rather than the kind that are sharp. | 
use these tweezers for removing small pin 
feathers in chickens. I find this a success, as 
the feather comes out with one draw. 

Mrs. R. S. W..M 


When Traveling —W hen packing your trav- 
eling bag for a night on a sleeper, take along 
a tube of good shaving soap instead of the usual 
cake of soap. Besides not having the wet cake 
of soap to replace in your bag, you will find the 
shaving soap lathers and cleanses so much 
better in hard water. It is also excellent fora 
hard water bath. Mrs. O. R.,0. 


A Baby’s Bath Table—I have founda 
kitchen service wagon very practical for use as 
my baby’s bath table. On the lower tray I 
keep all the toilet articles and use the upper 
one to bathe the baby on. When finished, I 
wheel the wagon into the closet, and my room 
is not upset, yet everything is ready for the 
next morning, when I again give the baby her 
bath. I think this suggestion should be of 
value to many women who live in small hou 
or apartments. Mrs. J. N. L., N.] 


When Preparing Meals For Children— 
Considerable time can be saved in preparing 
meals for children and invalids if a quantity of 
chocolate sirup is made up and kept ready 
for use. One teaspoonful added to a cup ot 
warm milk will make a good drink for the littl 
folks these frosty mornings. To make the 
sirup, melt two squares of chocolate in the toy 
of a double-boiler, and add three tablespoontuls 
of sugar, one-fourth teaspoonful of salt, and 
two cupfuls of boiling water. Simmer over the 
direct heat for thirty minutes. 

Mrs. A. O. R., Mass. 

Eprtor’s Note: If cocoa is being served t0 
a child, heat the milk in the top of a double- 
boiler only to serving temperature. 





To Keep Lemons Fresh—Kcep your lem 
ons in a glass fruit jar, screwing the top 0 
tight. Your lemons will be fresh and ready to 
use at any time. Mrs. A. R. McG., Fla. 


Toasted Coconut —Does every one know 
how to make toasted coconut? Put. the 
shredded coconut in a pie pan under the heat 
of the oven. Watch it carefully and stir ire 
quently. When golden brown in color, remove, 
cool, and roll on a bread-board with the rolling 


pin until as fine as desired. , 
Mrs. W. T. W¥., Ga 
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Exeuisite MORSELS 
of Vanilla Chocolate, 
wrapped in pure tin 
foil. Delicious as 
sun-ripened fruit. A 
delightful —food-con- 
fection for the entire 
family. Tempting to 
the last piece. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send ye 
$1.00 for a pound box. 


| UR only 
AhocolateBuds 
Hi. O. Wirsur & Sons, Inc., Phila., Pas 
Makers of Wilbur's Cocoa. 
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| days after pneumonia developed. 


period I do not know. 








DR- 


wiley *s 


QDuestion- Box 


Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be answered 
by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelope accompanies ‘yeur 


request. 


No exceptions can be made to this rule. 
advice can not be given, nor can samples be analyzed. 


Prescriptional 
Address Dr. 


Harvey W. Wiley, Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation, and Health, Wocdward Building, Washington, D. C. 


Almost the Same 

Will you kindly tell 
me the relative value of 
fresh and dried milk? 
Can they be used indis- 
criminately in cooking? 
That is, would you advise 
the use of milk powder 
when fresh milk is pro- 


curable? Re KT: 


If powdered milk is 
cheaper, unit for unit, 
in food value than fresh 
milk for cooking pur- 
poses, it is just as valu- 
able with one possible 
; exception. The vitamin 
| which protects against 
scurvy is easily de- 
| stroyed by drying and 
heating, and foods prepared with powdered 
milk are not quite so protective against scurvy 
as if fresh milk were used. The reason of this is 
that the fresh milk in the interior of the loaf 
does not suffer a total destruction of its anti- 
scorbutic element. In other forms of cooking, 
the two kinds of milk are of equal value. Milk 
powder, especially where long shipping dis- 
tances are required, is a cheaper product than 
| an equivalent amount of whole milk. 


It All Depends 

I should like to 

weiners or hot dogs. 
some? 


for Longer Life. 
exact physical 


know the composition of 
Why are they so unwhole- 


4. S., Mo. 





I was not aware that canines of high calorific 
index, otherwise known, outside of Boston, as 
“hot dogs,” were unwholesome. I eat them 


| frequently myself with great gusto, and suffer 
| no ill effects. 
|some meat or in an unsanitary manner, they 
| are, of course, to be avoided, but if they are 


If they are made from unwhole- 


made from inspected meat and in a sanitary 
way, they are just as wholesome as any other 


| meat of the same variety and the same quality. 
| I intend to take the chances, and at the very 


next opportunity, when I am hungry, I am 


| going to order “hot dogs.” 


The Wonder Is He Lived So Long 


I lately had a patient, Mr. B., who died four 
1 nursed him 
during his last illness. His wife told me she 
found over 1000 empty botties of Bromo Seltzer 
in the stable. Mr. B. had taken the contents of 
all these empty bottles, but over how long a 
In his younger years he 
used whiskey, but not much since they had 
been living in their present locality where they 


| had resided for fourteen years. Do you think 
| he would have had a better chance of getting 


| over the pneumonia if he had never taken any 


Bromo Seltzer? La NS ¥. 


Bromo Seltzer is described in the book en- 
| titled ““Nostrum and Quackery” on page 499. 

According to this authority its active con- 
stituent consists of a little over ten parts of 





| Potassium Bromide, a little over four and one- 
| half parts of Acetanilid, and a little over one 
| part of Caffein. Such drugs as Acetanilid are 
|used very extensively in the so-called “head- 


| ache remedies.” Statistics printed on page 495 


| | of the book referred to above show grt cases 


| of poisoning, 29 deaths, and 144 addicts to its 
| habitual use. ‘The continued use of Potassium 

Bromide is also of very great detriment to the 
| health and welfare of its users. The use of free 
|caffein in prescriptions is also the cause of 
| many disorders, particularly due to wakeful- 


D®: WILEY has prepared for dis- 
tribution an important series of 
pamphlets: for children, ‘‘Artificial 
Foods for Infants,” and ‘‘The Feed- 
ing of Older Children’; for adults, 
“Constipation,” ‘“Reducing Weight,” 
“Increasing Weight,’’ and “Diet in 
Pregnancy and Lactation.” 
pamphlets will be sent for five cents 
in stamps each and a_ stamped, 
addressed envelope. 
ested in health should send a stamped 
elf-addressed envelope fo: the ques- 
tionnaire designed for Tne League 
With its aid, your 
condition 
determined and improvement made 


ness. The composition 
of Bromo Seltzer, there. 
fore, does not commend 
itself as an article to 
promote vitality or ip. 
crease resistance to dis- 
ease. It would be only 
a prophecy or a guess, 
in such a deadly disease 
as pneumonia, toascribe 
the death of the patient 
wholly to the habitual 
use of Bromo Seltzer, 
In general, I would say 
that such use was en- 
tirely undesirable. 


These 


All those inter- 


may be 


Have as Many as 
Possible 


Will you kindly tell me whether, in your 
opinion, it is harmful to have a large number 
of potted plants in a schoolroom. 

Mrs. H.C. S., Idaho 


The larger the number of potted plants you 
can get in a schoolroom, the better for the boys 
and girls. By daylight the plants take up the 
carbon dioxid which the children expel from 
their lungs, and at night they give off pure 
oxygen. Both these processes help to purify 
the atmosphere of a room. In addition to this, 
we should not forget the artistic effect upon 
the children. Children who live in the midst 
of plants and flowers acquire a iove of nature 
which many city children never have a chance 
to experience. 


A Changing Formula 


reading your page in 
would like to know 


I am _ interested in 
Good Housekeeping. I 
your opinion of Marmola Tablets for reducing 
the weight. Have heard them highly recom- 
mended for that purpose, but am a little skep- 
tical about trying them. W. S., Calif 


Marmola is described in the book entitled 
“Nostrum and Quackery,” published by the 
American Medical Association, page 388. It 
is there stated to contain thyroid gland, 
phenolphthalein, powdered bladderwrack with 
a trace of oil of peppermint. It is also stated 
that since the original analysis was made the 
composition of Marmola seems to have been 
changed. The principal change appears to be 
in leaving out the thyroid extract and the 
addition of cascara. Its virtue, therefore, de- 
pends almost entirely on its activity as a 
purgative. 


Not A Good Idea 


T would like your opinion of the que 
drinking lemon juice in water for the pury 
reducing. In an article on the subject f 
read recently, it was said to take the jiice of | 
lemon in a glass of water every morning 
breakiast. E. S.. 


I do not approve of putting lemon juice int 
an empty stomach. Lemon juice contains 
a great amount of citric acid. In moderate 
amounts it is a wholesome product, and 
especially when the stomach has food in It 
Putting citric acid into an empty stomach 
tends to impair its digestive properties and 
diminish the desire for food. If it has any 
effect in reducing weight, it is by interiering 
with digestion and making you at least tem 
porarily ill. It is far wiser, in my opinion, to 
follow the directions in my leaflet for reducing 
weight. 
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Another Home-Cleaning Triumph 


The owner of a Hoover has always enjoyed advan- 
tages which are denied the owner of the ordinary 
electric cleaner. 


For The Hoover “‘BEATS. . . as it Sweeps, as it 
Cleans,’’ and what other cleaner do you know of 
that does a// these essential things? 


And now, if you own a Hoover, you can enjoy the 
further benefit of using 


The most remarkable set 
of air-cleaning attachments ever devised 


With these new attachments, you can clean your 
draperies, and dust the fixtures and furnishings of 
your home, as easily, as quickly, and as thoroughly as 
you can beat, sweep and clean your rugs. 


It's only a moment's work to connect them, and no 
effort! You'll like the way they snap together, and 
bck. There’s no chance of their working loose or 
parting at the joints. And they fit so easily, and snugly. 
You’ ll like the szw/ve/ connection, another new feature, 
that perniits the cleaning tool to glide around curves 
and relieves your hand of any twisting strains. 


You'll be amazed at the force of air which flows 
through these new attachments. Newly designed 
joints, without obstructing shoulders, allow free passage 
to Hoover powerful suction. 


And another thing! Even their use has been simpli- 
fied! With one combined cleaning tool—the nozzle- 
brush—you can brush loose and suction away the dirt 
from almost every conceivable resting place. 


As an example of the completeness of these new 
attachments, this nozzle-brush is encircled with a 
heavy rubber bumper that it may not mar any highly 
polished woodwork. 


Other cleaning instruments are of course provided. 
There are, for instance, two metal tubes which en- 
able you to reach places ordinarily inaccessible, as well 
as a flat fibre tool for cleaning radiators, the plaits of 
upholstered furniture and the like. 


You’ ll want to see these new attachments, and there's 
no better place than in your home. Any Authorized 
Hoover Dealer will gladly demonstrate them. 


Though their cost is almost unbelievably low, it will 
be divided into monthly payments if you so desire. 


THE HOOVER COMPANY, NORTH CANTON, OHIO 
The oldest and largest makers of electric cleaners 
The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 


It BEATS .:-. as it Sweeps 


as it Cleans 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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Women who, /. | 
eat soft food? 


AINTY FOODS are the natural 

choice of dainty women, And 
yet, these soft, delicious creations 
you are so fond of—has it ever 
occurred to you that, to your teeth 
and gums, they are a real and con- 
stant menace? 


Don’t let your toothbrush 
“show pink” 
For these soft, creamy foods of civiliza- 
tion cheat our teeth and gums of that 
exercise and stimulation which, through 
the use of simple, coarse food, nature once 
provided. 


And today, as never before, the profes- 
sion is aroused to the need for fighting 
that class of tooth troubles due to softened, 
bleeding and receding gums. 





Ipana Tooth Paste is one weapon that 
is used and prescribed by thousands of the 
foremost consultants. Many have written 
us that, in stubborn cases, they direct a 
gum massage with Ipana after the regular 
brushing with Ipana. For Ipana, because 
of the presence of ziratol, a recognized 
hemostatic, has a specific virtue in healing 
bleeding gums and in keeping them sound 
and healthy. 


Send for a trial tube 


Ipana cleanses safely and thoroughly, too. 
And its clean flavor and delicious taste 
will pleasantly surprise you. 


bs 


In generous tubes, 
atall drug and | 
department 
stores—50c. 


Bristol- 
Myers 
Co. 


40 Rector St. 
New York, 
N. Y. 


Kindly send me 

a trial tube of 
IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE without 
charge or obligation on 
my part. 


Se ee 
4 
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THE FREACHA DOWER 


BRID €°S 


SHOWER 


By ELAINE, Entertainment Editor 


OUTHERN France! The romantic prov- 
S ince of old Provence! From Avignon, 
on the banks of the River Rhone, Elaine 
sends suggestions for brides’ showers that 
incorporate some quaint French customs. 

No Frenchman will marry a maiden, be she 
fair or homely, rich or poor, until her parents 
have settled a sum of money on her, or until 
she has saved it up for herself! 

Although, on first thought, the idea of a 
French bridegroom’s demanding a dowry with 
a bride seems strange, on second thought the 
dot, as the French call it, does not seem so one- 
sided. In France, few women earn money, 
and as all the money is earned by the men, the 
father of a bride furnishing a dowry is in reality 
but passing the money from one man to 
another, the women having done nothing to 
earn it. The bridegroom, in his turn, is ex- 
pected to furnish his daughters with a similar 
dowry. 

If the woman does earn money, she is 
expected to save part of it for her dowry, and 
even the little servant girls must save their 


dowry before they can be married. 


Along with the privilege of furnishing the 
dowry, French parents exercise the privilege 
of selecting the bridegroom or bride, and the 
young people are hardly seen, much less heard, 
in the arrangement. 

Some of the French atmosphere is brought 
into the suggestions for the French Dower 
Bride’s Shower, without taking away ou: own 
much cherished shower customs. The sug- 
gestions are suitable for use at a bride’s shower 
luncheon, tea, or card party, and contain 
instructions for making a drum-shaped, crépe- 
paper container for the presents, gold on one 
side and silver on the other, in charming replica 
of real French francs; instructions for making 
centerpiece and powder-puff favors of the 
amusing French “old maid bonnets” with 
original verses; as well as miscellaneous rice 
menu suggestions. The instructions als 
contain an idea for adapting the shower to at 
Announcement Party. 

To secure instructions for the French 
Dower Bride’s Shower send roc in stamps to 
Flaine, Entertainment Editor, Goop Hovst- 
KEEPING, 119 West 4oth Street, New York City. 


From Gay Madrid Elaine Sent 
This Spanish Parvy 


HE Spanish Party gives a glimpse of 
sunny Spain, where every one is happy, 
and not even the poor are sad; a glint of 

gay Castilian costumes, a burst of Spanish 

sound—for our readers will remember that 

Goop HOovusEKEEPING has sent Elaine to 

Europe to report on how the people of other 

lands amuse themselves. 

On receipt of ten cents in stamps, Spanish 
suggestions adaptable to a card party, a 
luncheon, or a tea will be sent. These include 
invitations in Spanish with Spanish-English 
vocabulary attached; Castle in Spain deco- 
rations; original verses bringing in quaint 


Spanish costumes, anda Spanish bull-fight game 

In addition to the Bride’s Shower ané 
Spanish Party, the following suggestions, 
adaptable to any seasonable entertaining, W! 
be sent upon receipt of ten cents in stamps 
for each party: 

Frozen-Heart Party; Bridge Parties, Formal 
and Informal; All Treland Party; ‘Colonial 
Dance or Party; Children’s Song of the Nate 
Party; and stunts from the Hallowe’en Caul- 
dron Dance. 

All orders for parties should be sent 
Elaine, Entertainment Editor, Goon Hovst 
KEEPING, 119 W. 4oth Street, New York City.. 
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“The woman who achieves loveliness must be ex- 
quisite at all times. Her skin should be so perfectly 
cared for that every situation finds it the same— 
smooth and transparently clear—unlined by fatigue, 
showing no trace of exposure. And this I believe 
any woman can accomplish with the careful use of 
Pond’s Two Creams. The skin responds instantly 

to their delicious texture and fragrance.” 


Gide Nadu. Jue 


Or course if one did nothing but re- 
cline upon a chaise longue in a foam of 
- Venise Jace and chiffon, such terms as 
fatigue and exposure would be unknown. 


But the woman who is active in 
society leads a life that is as active and vigorous and 
often more wearing than that of the housewife or pro- 
fessional woman. Moreover she is invariably an enthu- 
siastic sportswoman and a strenuous day of skating, 


riding, or golf is often followed by a night of dancing. 


But sports and late hours combine in an insidious 
attack upon woman’s dearest possession—her com- 
plexion. 

For wind and sun are bound to dry and coarsen the 
skin and post-midnight dancing will show next morning 
in faint lines of fatigue. 

But—“exquisite at all times” is the society woman’s 
code, as Mrs. Biddle Duke says. And exquisite at all 
times she is. For long ago she discovered a sure and 
simple method of skin care that keeps her skin as clear 
and fresh and delicate as society has always demanded. 


Exquisite women use this Method 


Pond’s Cold Cream for cleansing—is a deliciously soft 
pure cream that not only cleanses the skin thoroughly, 
but restores its natural satin suppleness. Dip your fin- 
gers into its fragrant softness and rub an ample amount 
on your face and neck. The fine oil in it sinks deep into 
the pores to dislodge all of the dirt, excess natural oil, 
and powder that invisibly clog those tiny cells. Now 
wipe it off with a soft cloth and don’t be ashamed if the 
cloth is black. Do this twice. How 
clean your skin is, how soft and 
velvety and above all how fine! 
That is because the tiny pores now 
have a chance to breathe and func- 


tion normally. 


Pond’s Vanishing Cream is now 
smoothed on. This light delicate 
cream is used after every skin 
cleansing, leaving a new fresh love- 


liness t Niele © oe : ae a 
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Powder. Smooth on only a little. BE EXQUISITE AT ALL TIMES 


CWhat one of Societys twelve most beautiful 


women says about the care of the skin 
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From a portrait by Neysa McMein 
cA(rs. BIDDLE DUKE 


As Miss Cordelia Biddle of Philadelphia, young Mrs. Duke 
began her social life against the brilliant background of one 
of America’s most exclusive families. She is one of the 
most prominent and most admired of the younger women of 
society. Her captivating personality is coupled with a beauty 
that made Neysa McMein choose her as one of the twelve 
most beautiful women in America. 


There’s a pearly glow to your whole face—and how 
extraordinarily young you’re looking! The powder will 
go on more smoothly than ever and will last almost 
indefinitely. 

Remember, that transparent clearness for which the 
fashionable woman is distinguished is the result of 
daily care. Begin this method at once, the method that 
the younger women in society depend on, and you will 
see the same loveliness reflected in your own 
mirror. Pond’s Two Creams may be had 
at all drug and department stores. The 
Pond’s Extract Company. 





Generous tubes— mail coupon with roc today 


: Ten cents (roc) isenclosed for your special introductory } 
: tubes of the two creams every normal skin needs. : 
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The NEW Small 


Lisk Roaster 
for every day use 


HIS new “O” size will solve your 

daily cooking problems as easily as 
your large Lisk Roaster does on Thanks- 
giving and other holiday occasions. 


It is designed to give you maximum ser- 
vice, being large enough for fowl or roasts 
up to 7 or 8 pounds. It will also cook 
vegetables and bake fish. 


You will soon prize it as your most use- 
ful utensil. 


It is splendidly adapted for use in 
apartment house stoves, fitting 
nicely in an oven 11 inches wide, 
1234 inches deep, and 7 inches 
high. 
The self-basting feature saves your time 
and lightens your work. There is nothing 
to watch but the clock. A few moments 
before the clock says, “Done,” open the 
aluminum (non-rusting) dampers and the 
roast will be most attractively and evenly 
browned. Think of the many things you 
can do in the time that is wasted roast- 
ing and basting the old-fashioned way. 


The Lisk Roaster consists of cover, tray 
and bottom, all seamless drawn steel, with 
rounded corners, and beautifully “ Better 
Quality” enameled in Turquoise Blue or 
Imperial Gray. Six sizes, for roasts up to 
twenty-six pounds. Also two sizes made 
of aluminum. 


Over two million in use in American Homes. 


“Run no Riskk—Be Sure it’s Lisk” 


Lisk Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 


~7) Makers of Lisk “‘ Better Quality” . < 
= Enameled Ware and the new Lisk \\ 
= Enameled Coffee Percolator 





CARE of the HANDS 


By Anna Hazelton 


Delavan 


Part I 


the daintiness of one’s appearance than 

unkempt, neglected, carelessly groomed 
hands and nails. It is true that nothing can be 
done to change the character of the hands, but 
much can be done to beautify them and to 
make them one of the most distinctive marks 
of attractiveness. 

The contour of the hand can be changed to a 
certain degree through hand exercises which 
involve not only the hand itself but also the 
fingers and joints. While joints which have 
become enlarged can not, as a rule, be brought 
back to their natural shape, they may be made 
more flexible through exercises and proper care. 

No hand can express delicacy or refinement 
if the nails are neglected, and attention should 
be given to the care of the nails each day just 
as consistently as to other details of the toilet 
and daintiness of appearance. 

The proper care of the hands should include 
exercises for relaxation and flexibility, with 
manipulative movements about the joints to 
prevent stifiness and to aid in preventing 
chalky deposits from settling there—especially 
if there is any tendency to rheumatic or gouty 
conditions. 

During the early spring days the hands are 
exposed more or less to the cold, and a good 
hand lotion should be used to keep the skin 
from chapping or becoming rough and to keep 
the hands white. If the skin is inclined to be 
dry, use a soap free from alkali—preferably an 
oily soap—and above all, avoid cheap, highly 
perfumed soaps. When the hands are chapped, 
a little almond meal is better to use for cleans- 
ing purposes than soap, as it is not so drying 
to the skin. 

The nails as well as the hands may be 
molded into lines of beauty and the ugliest 
nails made to look attractive. Nails that are 
kept thoroughly cleansed from dirt, symmet- 
rically trimmed, and with 
the cuticle about them 
unbroken and smooth, be- 
speak both daintiness of 
nature and careful training 
in the small details— 
whether pertainingto busi- 
ness or beauty. 

While manicuring is an 
art in itself, every woman 
and girl should under- 
stand the art sufficiently 
to care for her nails her- 
self if necessity requires 
her to do so. 

With the following sim- 


"Tite ea is nothing that detracts more from 


ple outfit on hand, there is no reason why 
the busiest person in the world can not have 
dainty, well-kept nails: 

A thin file, steel scissors, soft, pliable bufier, 
orange-wood sticks, emery boards, nail-brush, 
small pumice stone, unscented soap, a good 
hand lotion or cold cream, nail polish, and, in 
case the skin is discolored or stained under the 
nails, a little peroxide of hydrogen to sere 
as a bleach. 

To keep the hands soft and white, first wash 
thoroughly in warm water, using either almond 
meal or an oily soap. Dry with a soft towel, at 
the same time gently pushing back with the 
towel the skin which has grown up around the 


_ base of each nail. Then anoint both the hands 


and arms with sweet oil or a good nourishing 
cream, rubbing them until thoroughly covered 
with the cream, and especially rubbing the 
cream well into the elbows to prevent the skin 
there from becoming wrinkled, hard, or dis 
colored. Remove with a soft towel any cream 
not absorbed. 

Twist a little absorbent cotton around the 
pointed end of an orange-wood stick to remove 
any foreign matter under the nails. Wet the 
cotton with water or, if there are stains, with 
peroxide of hydrogen. 

When filing the nails, do not file them deep 
down the sides. Let the nails grow high on the 
sides and then round them off, following the 
outline of each finger. When the filing is com- 
pleted, rinse the hands in cold water and dy 
them, gently pushing the cuticle back with the 
towel, never with anything hard. 

Rub a little vaseline, cold cream, or swett 
oil into the nails before applying the polish. 
Fither nail paste or polish in cake form may be 
used, and a few strokes with the buffer will give 
the desired polish. Remember that a vet 
high polish is not desirable or attractive. 

I have not mentioned the use of the scissors 
They should not be used 
to cut the nails or cuticle, 
but only to remove raggté 
bits of cuticle or to mak 
the corners of the nals 
smooth. The emery boards 
should be used to smooth 
the edges of the nails after 
the filing hasbeen finished. 
Scrub the nails with the 
nail-brush when the han¢s 
are washed, and use the 
pumice stone to remo\ 
ink stains, rough or cal 
loused spots, or unsightly 
marks from the hands. 
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The Coming of Amos 
(Continued from page 39) 


out, I managed to escape. I don’t think I’m 
popular with Alvaro Obregon. But all that’s 
another story. Anyhow, it would be a long 
hunt from Buenos Aires to the Mexican 
border.” . 
laughed. ‘But suppose the chase did take 
you to Mexico?” d 
" “My job’s my job,” said he, “and I go 
wherever it takes me.” 

Here was the true gentleman adventurer, 
selling his sword to anybody, but once that 
sword sold, faithful to death. No wonder, 
as Cardew said, he was out of a job in this war- 
weary world. Anyhow, he was the ideal com- 
panion for Amos. ; 

We came to the question of extra fees. He 
suggested a figure. 

“You’re a crazy lunatic,” said I. 

He drew himself up. “I don’t think it’s 
exorbitant.” 

“You're crazier than -ever,” I retorted. 
“This is a commercial age, and you have a 
commercial value which you don’t seem to ap- 
preciate. Take up your pen and write twice 
the sum, and we’ll begin to meet on the plane 


” 


” of sanity.” 


“?’m in your hands,” he said, lifting his | 
broad shoulders. 
It’s nothing to do with me.” 

At first, I thought him a fool. But then I } 
reflected. What standard of values can there | 
be whereby shall be appraised the soul of an 
artist or the honor of a soldier? 


THE upshot of the whole matter was that 

Amos, Bendyke duce and auspice Hamilton, 
siiled for Buenos Aires a fortnight later. My 
friend at New Scotland Yard had provided 
Bendyke Hamilton with an introduction to the 
police authorities in the Argentine Republic, 
and Dorothea had selected a kit for Amcs 
which should suffice him for every zone of 
latitude from the equator to the North Pole. 
The amount he had to pay for excess luggage 
was fantastic. Amos, always meek before 
Dorothea, submitted gracefully. Trust a 
woman to know what was best for a man, said 
he. Triple ass, I thought, why don’t you see 
that it’s best for you to rub on your superficial 
uncouthness, get your alert mind into training, 


“Whatever you say goes. | 
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A WAX Finish Denotes Refinement 


Through all their centuries the beautiful interiors of famous European 
castles have known no finish but wax. Perfect!y preserved—the waxed wood 
mellows and glows with the years. This same beau- 
tiful finish can easily be duplicated on the floors, 
woodwork and furniture of any American home with 
Johnson's Polishing Wax. 


Wax will not only beautify your floors and linoleum, 
but will make them easy to care for—they won’t be 
slippery—and will not heel-print. And wax is, by far, 
the most economical finish for floors—a lb. (85c) can 
of Johnson’s Polishing Wax being sufficient for 300 
sq. ft.—one coat. Expensive refinishing is never 








and marry Dorothea, who is seriously in love 
with you after the silly way of young women 
of all the centuries? But these things can’t be 
said. 

We saw him off at Southampton, where he 
took grateful and grinning leave of us. He was 
convinced that once in Buenos Aires—where 
and what it was he had but a foggy idea—he 
would meet his enemy, and in that wild and 
lawless land he would catch him by the neck 
and squeeze the Princess Nadia’s letters out 
of his throat. Of our Machiavellian scheme of 
incidental education he suspected nothing. His 
boyish heart beat with the sense of great ad- 
venture. The cosmopolitan crowd on the rest- 
less decks, the dark, melting eyes of the South 
American women, the soft, slithering Spanish 
talk heard on all sides, the swell of the sea- 
going ship, the multitudinous confusion of 
luggage-laden porters, the little band of horizon 
out of Southampton waters, which he would 
cross into unknown seas—all stirred his young 
blood and caused him to laugh foolishly and 
wring our hands. Only once did he freeze into 
nouenees, and that was when Dorothea asked 
iim, 

“When you do bring home Ramon Garcia’s 
head on a charger, what are you going to do 
with it?” . 

“I don’t want to kill the feller,” said he. 
“God forbid!” 

Dorothea began to laugh, then she began to 
choke, and then she began to cry, and swiftly 
she rushed to the taffrail and buried her face 
inher arms. To compassionate p2ssers-by she 
Was the picture of woman parting from sweet- 
heart or husband. Amos stared at her agape. 
I stepped aside and put my arm round ‘her 








necessary for walked-on places can easily be re- 
waxed without going over the entire floor. 


JOHNSON'S 


Pasfe -Liquid - Powdered 


POLISHING W 


Johnson’s Polishing Wax imparts a hard, dry, velvety finish which is im- 
pervious to water, dust, scratches, heel-marks, finger-prints, etc. It cleans, 
polishes, preserves and protects—all in one operation. 


Johnson’s Liquid Wax is the ideal furniture polish. It covers up surface 
mars and prevents checking—Removes the bloom and takes all drudgery 
from dusting—Forms a thin, protecting finish coat. Johnson’s Wax adds 
years to the life and beauty of varnish. Easy to apply and polish. 


Book on Home Beautifying—FREE 


Ask for a FREE copy of the Johnson Book on Home Beautifying 
at any store displaying the sign shown at right. Or, fill out and 
mail this coupon, enclosing 10c to cover mailing cost. 


NAME 
ADDRESS ... 
CITY AND STATE.......... 
Mail to 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. G. H.4, Racine, Wis. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 
West Drayton, Mddx., England. Sydney, Aus. 
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Brantford, Can. 
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T 1s queer, but a fact nevertheless, that 

many women who are exceptionally ’ ood 
cooks always have difficulty in making 
good pies. That is why I have put at the 
end of this page some of the little tricks that 
make for success. There are others and I'll 
be glad to tell you about them if you will 
write me. 


— 


AVE you seen the new things they 

are getting out to add the final touch 
of nicety in the serving of pie? The glass 
pie plates, for instance, that can be trans- 
ferred directly from the oven to holders of 
silver, copper or nickel? Or those silver 
trays with handles, that so effectively carry 
individual pies or tarts? Incidentally they 
make ideal wedding gifts. 


c= 


ERHAPS you are using some of ihe 
Libby Foods in a way that I have 
never thought of. If you do have some orig- 
inal recipe, won't you please let me try it? 


r— 4 


F you are looking for delightful new 
ways to serve fruits for desserts, salads, 
etc., write for our booklet, ‘ ‘Libby's Lus- 
cious Frutts.” I'll gladly send it to you free. 


Nuon btiluadt 


Cooking Correspondent 
Libby, McNeil! & Libby 
254 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 
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HAT?’S for dessert tonight—pie?” There’s 

one question you’ re always answering, isn’t 

it? And the way they ask it, particularly the men 

folks. As if their enjoyment of the whole meal 
depended upon your saying “‘yes.’ 


Surely your family will welcome pie for dessert 
tonight. But why not give them a double surprise? 
A new kind of pie! Here are four new ones that are 
very easily made and all so good that it’s simply a 
problem of choosing the one to try first. 


The same crust, you'll notice. But the fillings 
are fruits in tempting arrangements — Libby’s 
Fruits, with distinctive excellence of flavor and 


ready to use! 


California’s finest fruits ripened 
to perfection in the sun 


Peaches, flawless, juicy, golden halves; Bartlett 
Pears, fine of texture, rich of flavor; Apricots, 
laden with natural sweetness; Royal Anne Cherries, 
plump, fragrant, the pick of the crop — all these 
Libby Fruits offer a new measure of goodness for 
your pies. 

For they come from orchards on the Pacific 
Coast, that place where in all the world they are 
found at their finest. Libby has placed model 
kitchens there, right at the very edge of the or- 
chards so that the fruit may be packed immediately 
after it is picked, at the moment of perfect ripeness. 


And then, even in this land noted for its fruit, 
we eliminate much that is ordinarily considered 
good fruit. Only those specimens which wholly 
meet the Libby standard of perfection are packed 
under the Libby pyramid label. 


So when you plan to serve these new pies for 
your family or guests, we urge you to make them 
with Libby’s Fruits. Distinctive in appearance 
though they are, their appeal is one of flavor. 
Libby’s Fruits are famous for flavor. 


How to make these luscious pies 


Preacu FANCHONETTES—Mix one teaspoon salt 
A fragrance as real as that of roses lurks in 


these Nower tarts — the fragrance of fresh pears 
and all their flavor, too 
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SUGGESTS 


four new ways to 


make your FAMILY HAPPY 


with one and one-half cups flour, cut 
in one-half cup lard and sufficient ice 
water to make a stiff paste, roll thin 
and bake on the back of individual 
pie tins. Boil down the juice from 
one can of Libby’s Peaches until very 
thick; cool. Place a peach half in each 
tart just before serving and pour the 
syrup over the peach. 


GotpEN Gate Apricot Pre—Fill a 
baked pie shell with sweetened whipped 
cream, lay halves of Libby’s Apricots 
on top and serve. 


FLower Tarts—Cut Libby’s Pears in 
strips and place petal fashion in indi- 
vidual tart shells. Over the tarts pour 
syrup which has been boiled down. 
Decorate with maraschino cherries. 


Roya, Anne Cuerry Pie—Make pie 
crust as in peach tart recipe; roll thin 
and line pie tin. Add one can Libby’s 
Royal Anne Cherries, pitted, three- 
fourths cup sugar and one-fourth cup cherry juice. 
Cover with pie crust and bake in a quick oven. 


Other ways to serve these fruits 
These same fruits of wondrous flavor are just as 
delicious in other desserts and in salads. Or you 
may serve them with only their own rich juice, for 
Libby’s Fruits in any form are always happy addi- 
tions to a meal. ; 


Send for recipe booklet 


“Libby’s Luscious Fruits,” a recipe booklet we 
would like to send you, contains many new sugges- 










bby’s Apricots 
yating im @ sea 
of whipped cream. 
What a pie to 
tempt the appetite 
—and satisfy it! 





A cherry pie — yes. But make it as the recipe 
says — with Libby’s Cherries. A new delight! 





Every tart has a golden lining when it’s made according to 
the recipe below for Peach Fanchonettes. Libby’s Peaches — 
solid, unblemished, perfecthalzes —theyseem to carry,stored 
up, all the sunshine which ripened them to fullest flavor 


tions. for salads; desserts and other fruit dishes. 
-We’ll send it to you free. 
Libby, M‘Neill & Libby 
204 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 
Libby, M¢Neill & Libby of Canada, Ltd. 
Chatham, Ontario, Canada 


Important little things about pie baking 


Good pies with light, flaky crusts are not easy to 
make, as you know. But there are a number of 
little knacks that help to assure satisfactory results 
For instance: 

Materials for pie paste should always be cold to 
start with. Then, when the paste is mixed, chill it 
before rolling it out. It will be easier to roil and 
the crust will be flakier. 


Paste covered and placed in the icebox or other 
cool place will keep for several days. 

Another aid to perfect crusts is to cut the lard 
and water into the flour. 

Pie and tart shells, single crusts baked sepa- 
rately, lessen the chance of a soggy crust, and 
make attractive looking pies. 

The paste for these shells should be moulded on 
the back of the tin, pricked on the bottom and 
sides to prevent the crust from puffing unevenly, 
then placed in a quick oven (about 3750) and 
baked with the temperature lowered. 

You can bake a number of shells at a time and 
keep them for several days in a closed container, 
freshening them, if necessary, by reheating. 

An interesting variation for fruit pies is to put the 
fruitinthe bottom of the panand useonly a topcrust. 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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SOLID SILVER 
{ Precious through the Ages 


In the imperial glamour of King Solo- 
mon’s court, Silver occupied the same 
exalted rank that it holds to-day. 


WAYED by the precious gifts she 
brought him, King Solomon looked 
with special favorupon Sheba’s Queen. 
Other fashions have reigned and 
vanished, but the vogue of Solid Silver 
has survived the march of centuries. 
Towlecraftsmen work only in Solid 
Silver (Ster/ing),which, unlike plated 
ware, means silver all the way through. 
The Engaged Girl will appreciate 
a set of Towle Solid Silver afternoon 
teaspoons — timely gifts that last — 
and just the thing for her afternoon 
entertaining. 


Your jeweler will show you the Mary | 
Chilton and Lady Constance designs 


Booklet No. 15 on request 


This mark and ‘‘Sterling,’’ 


your guarantee of Solid Silver, 
imprinted on every piece. 
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(Faftsmen in Solid Silver for Over Half a @ntury 
NEWBURYPORT MASSACHUSETTS 
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The Coming of Amos 


shoulders and counseled her to pull herself 
together. In the process of so doing she swal. 
lowed all kinds of imaginary things. 

“Oh, Daddums,” she said at last, “if only 
he had a sense of humor, he wouldn’t be going 
on this wild-goose chase.” " 

“My dear,” I murmured, “this is the best 
thing that could happen to him. When he 
comes back, he’ll be full of the fun of the 
universe.” 

Now, for a season, as far as I was concerned 
that was the end of Amos. Soon afterward ] 
returned to Cannes to spend there the two 
most idyllic months of the year, June and July, 
while Dorothea devoted herself to commercial 
pursuits in South Molton Street. 

The heedless folk whom fashion brings to the 
Riviera during the worst months of the year, 
February and March, have never seen a leaf on 
a tree and have no idea of the sensuous beauty 
of the summer coast. They are ignorant of its 
profundities of color, of its intensity of scent, 
of its unimaginable greenery. The roads, fa- 
miliar to them in winter as sentineled by the 
stark-polled plane trees, are endless embowered 
avenues; all the flowers that ever blow ac- 
cording to their season, in the North, burst out 
into simultaneous riot. Tall pines are hidden 
from stem to summit by the lilac of wistaria; 
bougainvillea covers houses like weed; con- 
volvulus climbs the wayside rocks. There isa 
mimosa, too, which bloobms. Heliotrope in 
bushes scents the air. Pink flowers deck the 
misembryanthemum which straggles down- 
ward over roadside walls. In the garden are 
gladioli, poinsettias, and great, purple pansies 
and marguerites and sunflowers and the last 
mad bacchanal of roses. And there is always 
the breeze, the contented sigh of the sea, 
sweeping over the sun-baked land. 


IF ONLY I had known what had become of 

the Princess, I should have been as happy as 
I had been all the summers since the war. Fora 
painter need never be lonely, especially a 
portrait painter released from the turpentine 
stuffiness of a studio and chased into the open 
air to paint whatsoever his whim dictates or 
his soul desires. But the old, unclouded happi- 
ness was mine no longer. Heaven had, as 
usual, at this time of year, answered my con- 
stant prayer to be left alone. Yet sometimes, 
in its well-meaning, Heaven is too literal. I 
wanted Nadia; I thirsted for the sight of her; 
I hungered for the fulfilling warmth of her 
presence. 

And never a word or a sign of her or about 
her. The Fontanas had left Cannes with the 
croupiers and the jewelers and the dressmaker, 
and their villa had been let to some wise 
Americans for the summer. Never a word since 
her enigmatic bolt into the waiting car, two or 
three months ago. 

I went so far in fatuity as to instruct my press 
cutting agency to send me all newspaper 
references to the Princess Ramiroff. None 
came. While she was at Cannes, my own pat- 
ticular little Russian Serene Highness’s name 
and photograph were commonplaces in every 
social column and journal. Now she had ap- 
parently vanished from the social world. In 
what remote corner of the earth had she s0 
effectually hidden herself? And what was the 
reason of this concealment? I lost myself in 
speculation. : 

June and July passed. August I spent with 
friends in Scotland, and ate the grouse which 
they laboriously shot for me, and gave them 
in return what harvest there was of my philos- 
ophy. In September I painted a portrait or 
two in England. October saw me back in 
Cannes. In November the great hotels opened 
and the vanity shops along the Croisette; and 
in December the gamblers began to gather 
round the tables in the Casino and youth to 
dance to the dismal cacophony that it loves. 
My own life went on in its accustomed way. 
Dorothea came to me for Christmas. Claude 
Worthington, cock-a-hoop at having invented 
some kind of Dutroyen gadget and thereby 
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Decorated by 
Arthur Yule for 
the Arts in Trade 
Exhibit held in 
New York City. 











Photographed by 
Mattie Edwards 
Hewitt 








eAL new standard of cleanliness 
— with KLEARFLAX J/inen rugs and carpets 


Woven entirely of linen, with pure 
virgin flax, Klearflax rugs and car- 
pets have a unique capacity for 
cleanliness. 


With very little effort Klearflax 
can, at all times, be kept fresh, clean 
and lovely. Womensay it makes pos- 
sible a new standard of cleanliness. 


The secret is in the weave—a 
special Klearflax feature. Dust and 
dirt cannot sift through the tightly- 
woven, compact body and become 
embedded. All of the dirt remains 
on the surface. When it is removed 
by suction sweeping and occasional 
brushing the rug is clean and sani- 
tary, brightand fresh, likenew linen. 


But its unique capacity for clean- 
liness is not the only quality for 
which Klearflax is chosen for year- 
round use in all rooms. It has all of 
linen’s lovely color beauty, as seen 
in solid tones, heathersand Pickwick 
mixtures. There is a wide choice of 
designs, too; handsome borders and 
small, all-over patterns. 


All-over carpeting, which isagain 
enjoying such vogue in finer homes, 
s particula esirable with Klear- 
is particu'arly desirable with K] 
wax; with the suction sweeper to 


get all the dirt it makes a clean floor 
easier to maintain. The wide loom 
widths, joined with the practically 
invisible Klearflax seam (that never 
wears white) make a very hand- 
some floor—so livable and artis- 
tically correct! 


In no other floor covering will 
you find sucha combination—lovely 
linen and the distinctive Klearflax 
weave. Whenonce you see Klearflax 
you cannot possibly confuse it with 
other floor coverings, for there is no 
other like it! 


You should have no difficulty in 
seeing this thoroughly satisfactory 
floor covering. Most reputable 
dealers carry Klearflax. In case of 
any difficulty, however, in procur- 
ing what you want, write to us and 
we will gladly direct you 


An interesting booklet-—Frre 


“Choosing the Rug for Your Inte- 
rior Scheme, is the name of a book- 
let of interesting information on 
floor coverings. Simply fill out and 
mail the coupon below. 

The Klearflax Linen Looms, Inc., 
Duluth, Minnesota; New York, 
Textile Bldg., 295 Fifth Ave. 


Klearflax 


LINEN RUGS ®& CARPETING 
from The Klearflax Linen Looms, Inc. 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
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| So much beauty and 
wear at so little cost! 
Think of it—Klearflax standard rugs 


in all the lovely colorings and pat- 
terns at these prices: 


9x12.......$49.00 
Sx10....-.. 3S 
649 8...-«. 
46" x 7’6”.... 16.50 
Vx’. .. 9.00 
WEE. i eee 


Seamless carpeting in any of the widths 
shown above, of any length, $4.10 per 
square yard. 


You know that “feel” of roughness 
that all new linen has. And you know 
how it softens with use. Klearflax, too, 
has a certain roughness of texture because 
the tougher flax fibres are woven in with 
the silky ones. These same fibres give 
Klearflax a thick flat-lying body that does 
not curl. 





Not a thread of anything but linen, 
in either warp or woof, is used in Klear- 
flax rugs and carpets. It is the only floor 
covering made entirely of linen—-pure 
virgin flax, which accounts for its long 
wear, 


Another thing—Klearflax is woven 
reversible so may be turned repeatedly 
for more uniform and longer service. 
And, being linen, it is mothproof. Itis 

"practically burn-proof, too. 











' The Klearflax Linen Looms, Inc. ‘ 
: Duluth, Minnesota 
+ Please send me free your booklet on home ! 
* decoration. ‘ 
: 3 
| Name 4 

' 
' 
1 Address 
' 
+ City ’ 
’ G. H.—Apnil ‘ 
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The same happy comfort that 
came to thisWoman in Duluth, 
Minnesota, can be YOURS if 
you will but do as she did! 


We have received 
many hundreds of 


letters like 
from 
wearers 


be 


this 
thankful 
of 


round-Grip- 
TS. 


Write us for 


Foot pains are 
fore-runners of 
other weaknesses 
and physical com- 
‘plaints far more 
serious. 
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IN YOUR FEET 


our FREE BOOK~ 


“What.You Should Know About Your Feet” 


Nothing in the world can compare with the natural-line fit and soothing, 
strengthening, flexing action of GENUINE ‘““GROUND-GRIPPERS” in pro- 
viding prompt and permanent relief from all foot troubles. Look up our Agent 


in your city 


GROUND-GRIPPER SHOE COMPANY, Inc., 80 Linden Park St., BOSTON, MASS, 


ROUND 
RIPPER 


WALKING SHOES 


The CRIGINAL Flexible Arch Muscle-Developing Health Shoe. 
Widely Imitated but Never Duplicated —For all the Family. 


rr 


! 


Akron, O., Shumaker Shoe Co. 
Baltimore, N. Hess’ Sons. 
Boston, E. W. Burt & Co., 

32 West St., 196 Washington St. 
Brooklyn, 310 Livingston St 
Buffalo, C. H. Barton 
Butte, Mont., Delphin-Doney Co. 
Champaign, Ill., W. Lewis & Co. 
Charleston, W. Va., May Shoe Co. 
Chicago, 29 E. Lake St. 

40N. Clark St.; 77 Jackson Blvd. W. 
Cincinnati, 38 E. 4th St. 
Cleveland, 927 Chester Ave. 
Columbus, 0., 18 E. Broad St. 
Davenport, Ia., Groahd Gripper 

Shoe Shop, 303 Ripley St. 
Denver, The Fontius Shoe Co., 

16th and Champa Sts. 

Des Moines, Ia., -Ground -Gripper 

Boot Shop, 509% 6th Ave. 
Detroit, Mich., 126 W. Fort St. 

36 W. Grand River Ave 
Duluth, Minn., 21 N. 4th Ay. W. 
Fort Wayne, Ind., Lehman Shoe Co. 
Fort Worth, Tex., McKee’s, 

404B Houston . Stes 
Fresno, Calif., Ground Gripper 

Shoe Store, 1255 Broadway 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Trankla & Co, 
Hartford, Conn., 943 Main’St. 
Harrisburg, Pa., 19 North 4th St. 
Huntington, W. Va., Northcott, 

Tate, Hagy Co. 

Indianapolis, 207 Guaranty Bldg. 


” Oakland, Calif., C. 


Joliet, Ill., Hutchinson Shoe Co, 
Kansas City, J. J. Fontius & Son, 
1005 Grand Ave. 
Lewiston, Me., D. H. Day 
Lincoln, Neb., Speier & Simon 
Long Beach, Calif., C. H. Fontius, 
497 Pine St. 
Los Angeles, C. H. Fontius, 
714 South Hill St. 
Louisville, Ky., 421 W. Walnut St. 
Lynn, Mass., J. A. Gagnon, Ince. 
Milwaukee, 128 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, 89 S. 7th St. 
New Bedford, Mass., J. Berkowitz, 
786 Purchase St. 
New Haven, Conn., Eli Boot Shop 
Newark, N. J., Hausman’s, 
813 Broad 
New Orleans, La., Imperial Shoe 
Store 
Newport, R. I., Richard Bullock 
New York City, 23 W. 35th St 
137 W. 125th St., 29 W. 46th St. 
G. Knight, 
-520 16th St. 
Omaha, Neb., J. J. Fontius & Son, 
1815 Farnum St. 
Philadelphia, 38 S. 17th St. 
Pittsburgh, 517 Grant St. 
Portland, Me., Dean Bros. 
Portland, Ofé., 372 Morrison St. 
Prov., R. I., 385 Westminster St. 
Rochester, N. Y..47 Clinton Ave. N. 
Sacrimento, Calif., W. F. Frieseke, 
16012 Ninth St. 


Salt Lake City, J. J. Fontius & 
Sons, 42 West 2d St. 
San Francisco, Ground Gripper 
: Shoe Store, 687 Market St. 
Schenectady,N. Y., Lindsay Boot Shop 
S.attle, Wash., Buck Shoe Co. 
_ 1431 Fourth ‘Ave. ‘ 
Sioux City, Ia., Ben Schulein 
South Bend., Ind., Paul Kuehn 
Spokane, Wash., Curry Fortner 
Co., 102 S. Howard St. 
Springfield, O., Chas. Baldwin & Co. 
St. Louis, J. J. Fontius & Son, 
213 N. 8th St. 
Stockton, Calif., Ground Gripper 
Shoe Store, 21 S. Sutter St. 
St. Paul, Minn., 48 E. 6th St 
Syracuse, N. Y., 416 S. Salina St. 
Tacoma, Wash., Ground Gripper 
Shoe Store, 756 St. Helens Av: 
Terre Haute, Ind., Jacob Bernheimer 
Toledo, O., 509 Madison Ave. 
Tulsa, Okla., Lyons Shoe Store 
Uniontown, Pa., Campbell- 
Hathaway Co. 
Warren, O., Frank & Wolkoff 
Washington, D. C., Stach’s 
Gripper Shoe 
1315 E St., at Penn Ave 
Wheeling, W. Va., M. H. & M., 
1047 Main St. 
Worcester, Mass., Mark F. 
] Cosgrove, 540 Main St. 
Youngstown, O., Proctor Hall Co, 


Shop, 


The Coming of Amos 


established himself as an affluent hanger-oy 
of the firm, turned up for the réveil/on of New 
Year’s Eve (having dutifully received his 
father’s Christmas benediction) and, I believe 
laid himself and his new fortune at Dorotheg’s 
feet. His heart and purse both spurned 
apparently, he*went off to Monte Carlo jj 
reckless mood, won an inordinate amount of 
money for one so young, and again made the 
prostrate offering, with the promise of a Rolls. 
Royce car thrown in. The only result of this 
was the total loss (as far as his brain could 
understand it) of his winnings, which Dorothea 
insisted on his investing in gilt-edged securities, 
In the meanwhile he ate well, golied cheerfully, 
and thundered up.and down the Croisette ing 
vast, vermilion, million-horse-power torpedo 
car. 

“The funny part of the matter,” said I, one 
day, to Dorothea, “is that your Uncle Tom and 
Aunt Muriel adore him.” 

“When I’m a mother, I suppose I, too, will 
adore my offspring.” 

“But not being Claude’s mother—?” 

“My use for him,” said she, “is strictly 
limited.” 

When he informed us that he had sudden 
orders to scuttle about Italy in Dutroyen 
interests, but would look in on us on his way 
back, and Dorothea replied that she would be 
at the receipt of custom in South Molton 
Street long before that, his face fell. 

“Some fellows have all the luck,” he said. 

We accompanied him to the waiting car. | 
would have hung back to give the poor fellow 
his last chance, but Dorothea clung to my am, 
Claude squeezed both her hands. 

“Good-by, old girl. Ill worry round your 
funny old emporium as soon as I get back to 
London.” 

He stepped into the car, and taking the 


| wheel, drove at breakneck speed down the 


tram-lined hill. Dorothea and I mounted the 
steps. ny. 
“Daddums,” she said, “I’m beginning to 


think that the troubadours had their distinct 


| points after all.” 





‘AS FOR Amos, he seemed to be having rich 


experiences. He wrote dutifully, some- 
what with the manner of the schoolboy who 
informs parents anxious for psychological indi- 
cations that his house beat another house by 
three goals to one.and that he has broken his 
wrist-watch while leaning against a wall. | 
judged from his bald accounts that Ramon 
Garcia, the ostensible objective of their travels, 
was as elusive as the famous “Pimpernel.” 
Though he had no reasons to suspect pursult, 
he had been tracked from Buenos Aires to 
Valparaiso, from Valparaiso to San Francisco, 
and from San Francisco.to New York, where 
now he was hopelessly lost. Meanwhile Ben- 
dyke Hamilton in- admirable dispatches re 
ported educational progress on a Brooklands 
racing scale. Hé had made Spanish, of which 





Amos had picked up the vernacular in an 
amazingly short time, the vehicle of instruction 
in the principles of grammar. Whereupon I 
noted a change in Amos’s epistolary style. 
The end of January found them in Egypt. 
“As the lost Garcia’s aim in life,” wrote 
Bendyke Hamilton, ‘seemed to be the spolia- 
tion of all whom he came across, why shouldn't 


| he, said I, take up the old game of spoiling the 
| Egyptians? The argument appealing to Amos 
| as a sound one, we booked passages on a round 
| trip, and having landed at Alexandria, here we 


are at the Semiramis Hotel in Cairo. This 
morning we visited Pyramids and Sphinx. He 
said very little. During lunch, however, at 


| Mena House, he broke one of his significant 
| silences. 


“ “Pye spent the whole of a very wonderful 
year trying to come to a conclusion. And I’ve 
come to it. I’ve decided that the old world 
wants looking after by the young world. The 
young world, by which I principally mean 

' Australia, is strong enough to look after itself. 
‘These hoary antiquities seem to tell me I've | 
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The Only Silk Stocking 


ILK HOSIERY has always been considered an impractical 
luxury—expensive because short lived. Its three weakest 


REAL SILK 


with the New Super-Service lop 


points have been—toe, heel and top. 


Due to an exclusive, special process of knitting, REAL SiuK 
hosiery is today famous because of its Super-Service toe 
and heel. Now this same exclusive, special process of 
knitting, after more than a year of laboratory experimen- 


tation, has been successfully applied to the top. 


A seven-inch, doubled Super-Service top, of special pro- 
cessed lisle, has been perfected. 


We pronounce this improvement the most wear-resisting 


top ever produced; 


—it gives unusual resistance to runs at the point of 


garter strain. 


The fine luxurious quality of feat Sux hosiery is already 
recognized, and now will come the recognition of a new 
durability in silk stockings that makes them practical and 


economical. 


The Real Silk Representative, who calls at your home 
with samples, is now prepared to give you even greater 


economy in silk hosiery. 
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—Only through him can you secure the silk aes 


—the new Super-Service Top. 


ILA 


“MILLS 


INDIANAPOLIS :- INDIANA 





The new super-service top 
has given the needed added. 
strength and elasticity to 
the stocking where the 
strain in the fabric is 
greatest. 

It consists of a double 
thickness of special pro- 
cessed lisle, a full seven 
inches down from tbe top. 
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Five Minutes after 


you brush your teeth 
they need to be cleaned again 


A simple way to bring 
back the protective 
functions of the mouth 
and keep your teeth 
clean all of the time 


HE surest way to protect your 

teeth against decay is to get 
your mouth into a healthy, self-pro- 
tective condition. 

The salivary glands will keep your 
teeth cleaner than you can brush 
them. For the fluids from these 
glands neutralize the mouth acids as 
fast as they form. It is these acids 
that are the chief cause of decay, 
physicians say. 

But the salivary glands cannot do 
this work without help. They need 
more exercise than our present-day 
diet gives them. ; 

Pebeco overcomes this difficulty 
by gently stimulating the salivary 
glands. It makes them work in a 
normal, healthy fashion. 


Your mouth, your gums healthy 
—your teeth always clean 


As soon as Pebeco enters the mouth, 
the fluids from these glands begin 
to flow freely. They wash all through 
the mouth; in between the teeth 
where the tooth brush cannot reach. 
They thoroughly neutralize the acids 
as fast as they form. 


Pebeco leaves your whole mouth in a 
healthy, live condition—your gums, your 
palate, the entire oral cavity. Pebeco is made 
only by Lehn & Firk, Inc. At all druggists. 
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Beautiful, white teeth stay beautiful only 
in a healthy mouth. Thousands of men 
and women say, with Pebeco they are find- 
ing out for the first time the refreshing 
feeling of a clean, healthy mouth. 


Send coupon for | 
free generous tube 


| Cannes. 


The Coming of Amos 


got to do something to put the old world right, 
Warraranga’s a wash-out.’ 

“Tf it were but a sudden appreciation of 
contrast, I should concern myself but casually 
with his remark; but his pronouncement has | 
am sure, a far more subtle origin. Amos isa 
man of curious intelligence. Between War. 
raranga and the Sphinx there has been a whole 
year’s concatenation of thought.” 

Doubtless Bendyke Hamilton was right, He 
is the last man in the world to talk, as the 
phrase goes, through his hat: But why the 
contemplation of the Sphinx should compel ay 
untutored Antipodean to redress the balance of 
the old world rather perplexed my muddled 


mind. 
XIV 


T WAS the noon of a March day, wind. 
swept of cloud and moisture, and the wind 
had fallen to the lightest breeze, so that in the 
magical translucency of the air the old town 
and the hill villages and the Esterel and the 
exquisitely curving sails of a score of racing 
yachts gleamed in sharp, near outline. 
When I can escape from my dreadful trade, 
I love to walk on the Croisette. There I meet ' 
only the judicious. For most of the visitors are 
either sleeping off the effects of a five-in-the. 
morning return from the Casino gaming 
tables, or are knocking balls over a net or 
about an uninteresting series of fields. As I 
say, only the judicious, who have a sense of 
beauty as a vital principle, are to be seen 
appreciatively taking the air. One walks, 
therefore, in a sweet spaciousness, yet not so 
sparsely peopled as to be desolate. 
I was returning homeward, thanking God, in 
my heart, for this gift of light, when suddenly 
my eyes were arrested by a familiar, clear-cut, 
dainty figure in sea-green, some thirty yards 
away. She was coming toward me. I hastened 
my steps, and almost before she was aware of 
me I think I was upon her, with both my arms 
outstretched. I seized her hands and laughed 
foolishly. Her face flushed, and her glance 
met mine in some shyness. 

“Yes, it’s I,” she said with a laugh. “I 
have come back. Every one comes back to 
” 

“But where have you been?” 

“Oh, that is a long story.” 

“T wrote you letters. Hundreds of letters. 
And never a word from you.” 

“T believe so,” she said. ‘You must forgive 
me. You who are so sympathetic. Tout com- 


| prendre c’est tout pardonner.” 


“The devil of it,” said I, “is that I don’t 
comprehend one little bit. But I am going—” 
I laughed aloud in my joy at seeing her once 
more—“I am going to make the greater ges 
ture. I pardon without comprehending.” 

She made one of her funny little Tartar 
grimaces in which her funny little nose took 
part, that funny, adorable, little nose whose 
modeling, if you remember, drove me to dis- 
traction until I sought inspiration in the 


| Pekingese, Chou-chou. 


“And so you’re here again,” said I, after the 


| brilliant way of men. 


LEHN & FINK, Inc., Dept. C-3 
635 Greenwich Street 
New York, Nit. 


Send me free your new large sized sample tube 
of Pebeco. 


“T have already told you so.” : 

“I don’t think it’s exactly you,” said I. “It’s 
some one even more beautiful.” 

I had been looking at her with the eyes of the 
artist, the lover, and the critic. I was right. 


| She had gained a year’s bloom of womanhood. 


Name 
Street 


City 


jin her development. 


Contours had softened; color had ripened; 00, 
that is too crude a way of putting it. Say that 
there was something exquisitely undefinable 
All the old qualities 
remained—the wonder of mother-of-pearl and 
peach of her skin, the mutinous mouth, the 
alternating irony and tenderness in the ever- 
shifting green-gray blue of her eyes beneath the 
bronze-gold lashes. But her mien was more 
brave and her voice more firm. 

“Tt is pleasant,” she replied, ‘‘to hear a com- 


pliment again.” 


“That’s a queer remark,” said I. 
“Howe” 
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lowing health 
and wholesome beauty 


oaps are only aids to cleaning, so the scientists say. A 
S real means to wholesome, healthful cleansing of face, 
hands and body is the Turknit Wash Cloth. And fashion 
has decreed that the glowing beauty of cleanly health is the 
beauty most admired. 






Appealingly soft 
Turknit’s soft texture is peculiar; it’s knit, not woven. Thousands 
of soft cotton loops absorb and hold the water. It’s a cotton “sponge.” 
It carries the cleansing soap and water to the skin. Then, with the 
action of your hand, it massages the skin and opens the pores. 


‘ 


In many colors 


EveRYBopy admires the soft and dainty colors; some are shell-edged 
in color to match your toweling. A different colored edging can be had 
for each member of the family. 

Turknit will not “shed” strings. Each Turknit loop is fied into the 
fabric. Even the ends’ of the shell-edgings are hand-tied. Both the 
fabric and the edging are ravel-proof. They. wear longer than ordinary 
cloths. Buy them by the dozen; the prices are surprisingly moderate. 


Ask your dealer 


Ir you cannot obtain Turknit Cloths (each one is marked with the 
Turknit Ravel-proof trade mark), from your department, dry goods or 
drug store, the coupon below and 3oc will bring you two beautiful 
samples. We will also send a valuable booklet—‘Glowing Health and 
Beauty for Face and Body,” with colored designs for marking your 
Turknit. 

PUTNAM KNITTING COMPANY 
Dept. C. Cohoes, N. Y. 
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TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Ravel-proof wash cloths 
Jor healthful cleansing 



























FOR BABY 


Tuts attractive box holds two Turknit Wash 
Cloths, two Baby Towels, two Baby Bibs and 
a Big Baby Bath Blanket. Department, Dry 
Goods and Drug Stores carry these sets. If 
yours does not, we will send a Baby Set by 
mail and you can pay the postman $3.00 plus 
postage, on delivery. Satisfaction guaranteed. 





GUEST SET 


EmpBrorwerep edge (pink, 
blue, gold and lavender) 
Hand Towel, Bath Towel, 
and Wash Cloth, in an at- 
tractive box, ready for the 
coming guest—a consider- 
ate welcome indeed! If 
your dealer does not 
carry the Guest Set, we 
will send it by mail and 
you can pay the postman 
$1.25 plus postage, on 
delivery. 






















G. H., April, ’24. 


Mail this for samples 


Putnam Knittinc Company, Dept. C., Cohoes, N. Y.: En- 
closed find 30c (coin or stamps) for which please send 2 style 
No. 400 Turknit Ravel-proof Wash Cloths, finished with shell- 
edging. Also’send your book, “Glowing Health and Beauty 
for Face and Body.” 


Name...n-.......-- pA Rrra 


Address 
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There’s Nothing Like Good 
Welsbach Warmth 


ITH this splendid Heater in your home every- 
one is master of instant, sun-like heat. There's 
nothing like it to make your rooms comfortable in 
Winter when the furnace fire is low, and to help you 
save coal each Spring and Fall when changeable days 
make such fires bothersome and often extravagant. 


Without the use of matches, without the carrying of 
fuel, with only the simple business of turning on the 
gas and twisting the self-lighter key, you can immedi- 
ately flood your room with a glorious volume of radiant 
warmth. 


Hot intense flames pour their radiant glow straight out to you. 
There is no chilly waiting for the air in the room to be warmed; 
there is all the charm and color of an open fire—with no tedious 
preparation, no smoke, no ashes. The special Welsbach design, 
which places the glowers in front of a metal reflector, assures 
you the direct benefit of all the warmth produced. 


Here is the means of filling a definite gap in your heating system. 
Here is the means of getting the extra warmth you need in the 
quickest, cheeriest, most economical way. 


Go to your Gas Company or dealer today and ask to 
see both portable and fireplace types. A demonstration 
of the many distinctive points will convince you that 
Welsbach Heaters are the final word in heating perfection. 


%& WELSBACH COMPANY, Gloucester City, N. J. 


Member American Gas Association 


GAS HEATERS 


T FOR LEAST MON 
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The Coming of Amos 


“Since when have you ceased to receive the 
compliments of men? Not that mine wag 4 
compliment, for it came from feelings far tog 
deep.” I had to distinguish myself from the 
common herd. “But wherever you go, yoy 
have tributes of some kind. Where have yoy 
been?” 

“Let us say, beyond the region of compli. 
ments.” 

I made a little bow. “It pleases you to be 
enigmatic.” 

“Tt’s one of the few pleasures that remain to 
me.” She burst out laughing at my betrayal 
of discomfiture. “My dear friend, don’t yoy 
know there is nothing more exhausting than q 
conversation between two people rooted to the 
same spot?” 

I realized that we had been standing all the 
time opposite each other on the pavement of 
the Croisette. 

“My dear Nadia,” said I, “as far as I can 
command, every seat in Cannes is at your dis. 
posal.” 

“Then there may be one at a luncheon table 
for a hungry woman?” 

An open victoria went sauntering by. I 
hailed it. “To the Villa,” I commanded, and 
we drove off. 

‘This is a bit out of a fairy-tale,” said I. “In 
ordinary life beautiful ladies don’t drop from 
heaven suddenly in front of bewildered mortals, 
Where have you come from? When did you 
come? Why have you come? And where are 
you staying?” 

I ought to have mentioned before that the 
Marchese and Marchesa della Fontana had 
not returned to Cannes this season, the wise 
Americans having extended more or less 
indefinitely their lease of the Villa Miranda. 
The Fontanas, I had learned, were at Biarritz, 
conducting their little private gambling-hell 
for a new set of clients. 

Nadia laughed at my questions. It was like 
filling up a passport or a card of identity. 
“Anyhow—if you wish to know—I am staying 
at the Mont-Fleuri with my maid and Chou- 
chou. I arrived yesterday evening. I am 
here because I know I shall meet many friends 
—and’’—she gave me a sidelong glance—“I 
came straight out of a convent.” 

““A convent?” I cried incredulously. 

‘Why not?” 

“Once in a convent,” said I, “they make 
you take embarrassing vows, and they shave 
your head and don’t let you run loose about the 
world like the incarnation of a spring morning.” 

“Voild. Another compliment. But you 
have the reason why it is so pleasant for me to 
hear c.e again. I have given you the word of 
the enigma.” 

I reminded her that she had not answered my 
implied question. 

“In my convent I didn’t take vows, and I 
didn’t have my head shaved, and the gate was 
open for me whenever I chose to walk out. 
And now”’—she touched my arm—“it’s 
lovely to be back in Cannes. This feast of 


| light! This sense of joyousness!”’ 


We were just passing the Casino. 

“Would you care to lunch at the Ambas- 
sadeur’s, and see the old gay world again?” 

She shook her head. ‘You knew and I knew, 
when we entered the cab, that we were going 
to the Villa—unless, of course, you wish—” 

“God forbid,” I cried, casting a malevolent 
eye on the place. “I can give you a better 
view and as good a cuisine, I won’t deaien 
your ears with raucous music, and I'll have 
your adorableness all to my selfish self.” 

It pleased her to be gay. “I’m feeling better 
and better every minute,” she quoted. 


“Box jour, Frangois, ga va toujours bien.” 
The excellent Frangois smiled discreet 
welcome devoid of astonishment. It might 


| have been a year ago, when he admitted her to 


the daily sittings. 

“Toujours, merci, Alltesse.” 

He threw open the drawing-room door. I 
have told you that from this room you can seé 
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word of HE appealing beauty and convenience of Fairfacts Fixtures 
put in your bathroom walls, will be a constant pleasure. 
ered my a See These fixtures are in perfect harmony with all the other 
, and I appointments. They add the final touch to bathroom comfort 
ate was and luxury. 
Ik out. A complete variety meets every need—shelves, towel bars, 
o— "it's paper holders, soap holders, tumbler and tooth brush holders 
east of and many combinations. 
Fairfacts Fixtures are made of china—the only material that 
Ambas- SEND FOR BOOKLET will not develop surface cracks or become stained, tarnished 
ris ic * We have prepared a or dingy. The touch of a damp cloth instantly restores their 
EW, booklet “The Perfect glistening snow-white loveliness. A tile contractor should 


e going 7 abe F : : . 
Bathroom” which will install them when your house is built or remodeled. 


i= tell you all about Fair- 

evolent facts China Fixtures. THE FAIRFACTS COMPANY, INC., Manufacturers 
a Write for it today. Dept. K, 234-236 West 14th Street, New York City 
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Make This Your 
hildren’s Summer 


— you'll get as much benefit as they do 


T'S complete change that brings the 
real vacation benefits. Children need 
it—grownups, too. And here it is in 

a single section of your own United 
States—like a trip abroad in the new 
and strange things to see and do. 

Stand ona rugged peak, but an hour's 
ride from a great city, and surveya land- 
scape strange and beautiful. You'll see 
the bluesea, thirtymiles away. Inthe 
posite direction lies a desert like Sahara. 

At your feet are rich, fertile 
valleys, green with orange, 
walnut and olive groves. On 
your left are higher peaks, 
some of them snow-clad in 
June. 

Awhite spot in the distance 
is an old Spanish mission that 
harks back to the heroic 
padres who first brought civi- 
lization to this land And 
dotting the entire scene are towns and 
cities that are new and progressive but 
different in many wavs from the ones 
to which you are accustomed. 

A virgin forest offers a quiet camping 
spot. A sanc y beach is an ideal play- 
ground. Hike or ride over mountain 
trailsorthrough rolling meadows radiant 
with wild flowers. See giant trees, cen- 

turies old. Play golf, tennis, or any 
sport, you like. Motor over 4,000 miles 
of paved boulevards, some of them’a 
mile above the sea 

Here is unending change, new sights 
new things todo. Here's just what you 
need for the finest vacation you 
and your children have ever had 

Come this summer. The trip 
through the historic West to this 
land of strange sights is rich inthe 
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Southern California is the new vate 
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lore of hardy pioneers. Your children 
will get more from it than froma years 
po of geography in school. 

And awaiting them is Southern Cali- 
fornia, land of complete change—real 
rest. An ideal summerland where de- 
lightful days and cool nights contribute 
to your fun. 

Yes, it’s cool here in summer though 
you may never before have realized it. 
Note the forty-seven year records of the 

U. S. Weather Bureau which 
give these average mean tem- 
peratures in a great central 
city in this district: 
47 Junes.. 
47 Julys 
Augusts deg. 
47 Septembers 09 deg 
too 
So phy day is fine tor yah 
you pian to do. Noday wasted 
whether you stay two'weeks or two 
months. 

Special round trip summer railroad 

rates, effective from May to October, 
rake it more than ever easy to come 
this summer. 

Ask any railroad ticket agent or mail 
the coupon 

You'll have the best vacation of your 
life for just about what you w 
spend. Inno other section will vou find 
a wider range in accommodations— 
luxurious or simple and qoonemnicas 

Come this summer and discover an 
ideal vacationland, kind you 

hive long sought 


All- Year Club of Southern 
California 
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The Coming of Amos 


nothing but sea and sky and the Esterel, She 
caught her breath. 

I wonder if it’s as ravishing to you as it x 
to me. You live here always. I have com, 
from a little, cold garden in which not thing grew, 
with cold, high stone walls all around it, and 
only gray sky above me.” 

“Where was that?” 

“Tn Lincolnshire.’ 

“Lincolnshire? What in the world were you 
doing there?” 

I must have presented the most puzzled of 
faces, for she laughed again. 

“T am exhausting myself in telling you thy 
I have been in a convent.” 

My brain began to grasp the as tounding 
fact. Ail I could say was, “My dear, you 
must have had a dreadful time.” 

“Oh, no. The good sisters were most kind 
tome. They used to show me their chilblains 
poor darlings, but I never had any. They 
gave me fires and hot baths and ‘flo wers in my 
room—and don’t you think I talk much better 

English?” 

As a matter of fact, she did, more free and 
idiomatic—I made her my belated compliment, 

“There was one, Sister Agatha, a perfect 
dear, who gave me what she called ‘finishing 
lessons’ in English—and I tried to teach her 
Russian. But what is the good of Russian toa 
nun who can not have any oppor tunity oj 
speaking it or reading it until the World to 
Come, when I expect they'll all talk Heavenese, 
I don’t know. 

We chatted on the veranda. In the pure 
light, the sails of the racing yachts flashed 
their white intensity against the cobalt, and 
the lower slopes of the Esterel picked them- 
selves out in startling olive. And to all this 
wonder was Nadia radiantly alive. 


HE dining-room leading out from. the 

drawing-room had the same view from its 
windows. What Amélie had prepared for my 
lonely meal, I know not; I had no opportunity 
of knowing; but I know, or, rather, I remember 
—for it was a strange day of days in my life, 
whose most trivial incidents stand out clear in 
my mind, as the physical things stood out 
clear in that day’s translucent atmosphere—I 
remember that she sent up a meal of unsur- 
passable daintiness. Verily a meal for a 
princess of fairy-tale. Pink prawns hangingly 
their beards over the side of the glass, their 
bodies immersed in crushed ice; cold duckling 
and salad; ivory asparagus with bottle-green 
ends; a foolish ice-cream of fresh strawberries, 
and-a dish of fruit golden and yellow. 

We talked of many things. Much of her 
picture. She was childishly delighed to hear 
of its success. But, I asked, hadn’t she read 
the newspapers, the weeklies wherein the 
portrait had been much reproduced? She 
replied that people didn’t read wicked news- 
papers in convents. Where was the picture 
now? I pointed upstairs. Here, awaiting her 
good pleasure. : 

“But you could have sold it and made much 
money.” 

‘How could I sell what wasn’t mine?” 

“That’s true.” 

She reflected for a moment 
stretched out her hand and touched the 
of mine in a fleeting gesture. 


and then 
back 
wee a very 
hi Py bond between us, that portrait.” 

I did not take the obvious advantage of the 


the moment being too sweet and 
delicate. The talk shifted. And Mr. Amos? _ 

I gave her casual news. In charge o 
Hamilton he was going about the world in the 
pursuit of wisdom. He was seeking it now 2 
the tombs of Egyptian kings. 

“T have a very soft place in my heart 
great bear,” she said. 

Mind you, at the time I could : 
whether she was aware of my knowledge of the 
scene between Amos and herself at the Villa 
Miranda; neither could I teil whether she knew 
of the tying up of Garcia and the abstraction 
of the Lady Luisa’s correspondence. In the, 
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| tainly did not narrate Amos’s mad e 
| Also, whether Amos had written to her or Not 








| me 





The Coming of Amos 


| few letters I had written to her, I may have 


made reference to Ramon’s flight, but I cer. 
Xploit 


I did not know. The grotesqueness of our 
mutual position had prevented me from seeking 


his confidence; to what he had had to say | lis. 


| tened, but I asked no questions. 


I replied to her last remark, 

“When he’s tame, he’ll be a very fine fellow.” 

“T don’t want him tame. It would spoil a 
generosity, his chivalry.” 

“What do you know about his chivalry» 
I asked with an assumption of idleness,“ 

“That is my own knowledge, my dear Dayij 
Fontenay. I liked him from the first momen; 
he came into the dining-room over a year ag) 
with his great honest face and his funny ol 
bag, and stared at us as if we were very shock. 
ing people from another planet. I must haye 
looked shocking in the décolleté evening dres: 
in the broad sunshine.” 

She laughed; we reverted to the portrait, 


| She began to talk chiffons. I responded with 


the facts that every portrait painter ought to 
know. She confessed herself hopelessly out oj 
date. I pointed to her sea-green dress, Oh 
that? She had stepped into a model in Parison 
her way down. It was because it went so wel 
with the complexion of Chou-chou, whom she 
had redeemed from friends in Paris, that she 


| had bought it. In Cannes she was going to 


have an orgy of clothes. Presently she r. 


turned to Amos. 


“T am disappointed he is not here. I counted 


on meeting him. The last time I saw him, he 
| did me a great service—the service of a knight- 
errant. I shall never forget.” 


This was the first time that the shadow of 
Ramon Garcia fell across the meal. And 
luckily—for meals with gloomy shadows all 


| over the tablecloth are an abomination—the 


meal was over. Francois announced the serving 
of coffee in the drawing-room. We rose and 
passed through the folding doors. On the way 


| she repeated, 


“Yes, my friend, a knight-errant rescuirg a 
authentic princess.” 

I had a momentary and entirely unworthy 
struggle -with conscience. I am pleased t 
record that conscience won. “Perhaps i 


| would interest you to know,” said I, “that the 


good Amos is in literal sense a knight-errant, 


| since he is wandering over the earth in seart! 


of a scaly dragon whose name you may guess.” 
She clapped her hands to her bosom ané 
looked at me with scare in her eyes. “Ramon 
Garcia?” 
“Who else?” 


E SAT down in the sunshine of the oper 
window. I helped her to cigarette an 
cofiee. She smoked and sipped mechanical 
The delight had faded from her face. 
“T really came to Cannes to tell you abou! 


| Ramon Garcia.” 


I said gently, “As you came here that las 


| day when you left for Paris—and I thought al 


the time about myself and not about you, ane 
frightened you away.” : 
She turned her head aside. ‘You did not 


| frighten me. I was frightened of myself.” 


My pulses beat quickly. What other 
significance than avowal lay in her words? + 
“Then you weren’t angry or indignant wil 
29) 

There came a murmur. “You ought t 
know. I think I kissed you.” 

I drew my chair a bit nearer. “Then, ™ 
dear, you were frightened of yourself i 
caring for me just a little?” ' 

I admit the fatuity of the question. Let t 
man in love who has not been guilty of it @ 
the first stone. > 

“T could not listen to you as I was, as I fel 
myself to be,” she said. She turned a? 
looked me in the face. “I had been soiled wit 
horrid things for a long time. And I was @ 
thief on my own account.” Soke 

Ismiled. “A thief? My dear Nadia— 
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The Coming of Amos 


“Yes. A thief. That night—the night 
before I went to Rome—Amos took me from 
the Casino to the Villa Miranda. He played 
cards, against his will and his conscience, and 
he won a great deal of money. And he gave 
it to me for the poor Russians on the Riviera 
0 And I had great debts to pay, and I 
lost at Monte Carlo trying to win enough 
to pay them, and I lost all I had .. . and 
my uncle and .aunt would give me nothing— 
they even wanted to ‘administer,’ as they 
called it, Amos’s money forthe poor . . . and 
Iwas desperate . . and I did not give the 
money to the Russians. I kept it. When an 
honorable gentleman asks a woman to be his 
wife, a thief of a woman can not listen unless 
she is—canaille.” 

As she talked, she gave me to understand that 
also, in those peculiar circumstances, a woman 
could not ask a man for advice on very in- 
timate matters. Speedy flight down-stairs 
had been the only solution. I adjured her to 
let us have everything now clear and above 
board. My friendship, I urged, would have 
flattened out any obstacle in her path; my 
love would have removed mountains. 

“But you see—when I felt myself a thief—”’ 
she began. 


] HASTILY interrupted. Of course, I appre- 

ciated her point of view. But why had she 
been a thief, as she called it? Amos’s winnings 
could not have been so enormous. She was 
not without realizable capital. 

“But it takes time to realize capital, my 
frend. I had lost all the ready money I had. 
I must go to Rome to raise money to live on— 
and to pay what I owed—and I must go to 
Paris with my capital—a few jewels—to sell 
them. When I sold them, I sent my check 
to the Grand Duchess and redeemed my debt 
to the poor Russians. But when I saw you, 
I did not have my hands clean.” 

She regarded her slim fingers with a little 
grimace of disgust. I smiled, said something 
about an over-sensitive conscience. She 
waved her hand. 

“Perhaps the last straw on it, mon ami.” 

Emboldened to seek her confidence, I asked 
her why she went to Rome, of all places, to 
raise money. 

“Because my pearls and other few good 
jewels are in the Banca Romana.” 

I frowned, perplexed. “But you wear your 
pearls every night of your life.” 





Again the characteristic wave of her hand, 
palm outward, at the end of her outstretched 
arm. 

“If I had worn the real ones, I should have 
been robbed or murdered long ago. It was my 
aunt, the Marchesa, who put me up to the 
trick. She did it herself. And that is where all 
the trouble came in. All the trouble.” She 
looked at me mysteriously. “No wonder you 
didn’t want to paint them!” 

“Very possibly I should have found out.” 

“No. They are too good. No one has yet 
found out. But you would have been angry 
i you had spent weeks over them and then dis- 
covered they were not real. Has not that 
thought just crossed your mind?” 

“You're a witch,” said I. “A golden- 
haired, bronze-eyebrowed, hazel-eyed, mock- 
Ing-mouthed sorceress. In your pale green 
wisps of drapery you’re a disguised siren from 
the sea, and if you keep on looking so adorable, 
I'll carry you of forcibly to my studio and 
paint you.” 

She rose and walked a few steps about the 
tom, laughing, making her pretty gestures. 
‘Ah no, ah no, ah no! Voyons. I thought I 
was talking to the man who says he loves me. 
find only the artist who looks on me as a 
isher-girl or a green cow or _ bit of cloud in the 
sty. Just something to paint. Ah, no!” 

sprang up and imprisoned her hands, and 
she stood before me small, but not fragile, in all 
the Plenitude of her ripe womanhood, tempta- 
Hon incarnate. 
“My dear,” said I, with not a little 
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The Coming of Amos 


self-control, “thank God for the artist who 
stands between a man and—and—” 

“And what?” . 

“Yes, and what?” said I, and I dropped her 
hands and turned away bruskly. 

After a pace or two I halted before her, 4 
sudden color had arisen in her cheeks. (jf 
course, I was a fool. I should have swept her 
up then and there, when she was in the mood of 
expectation. But I had already outraged he 
sensitiveness in this same house of mine. 
Repetition would have been monstrous, so ] 
thought. I read in her eyes a touch of her 
sex’s haughty resentment. I gathered to. 
gether my English wits. 

“Nadia,” said I, “behind the artist who 
knows you to be the most beautiful thing God 
ever made, there’s the man who loves you be. 
yond anything God ever made. Will you 
marry him?” 

She turned her head and looked from side 
to side about the room, and her shoulders 
twitched like her hands, in little helpless move- 
ments. Then she swerved away, shivering as 
though with cold, and sat on a chair near the 
chimney-piece Thinking that the mistral 
might have rearisen, I closed the French win- 
dows and went across to her and laid my hand 
on her shoulder. She had her head buried in 
her arms. 

What was the meaning of this lightning 
change? A couple of minutes ago she was 
mocking at my refusal to paint her pearls, | 
had lost my head, translating my adoration 
into the terms of the artist. She had, ina 
flash, claimed the terms of a lover. I had 
responded instantly in the only terms known 
to an honorable man. And she had broken 
down. Why? 

I hovered over her after the foolish way of 
men, worrying her with my solicitude and 
irritating her with my touch, until, all of a 
sudden, she sprang up and whirled behind the 
chair and looked at me like a creature at bay. 
She presented the most pathetic, tragic mask I 
have ever beheld, her face ivory white, her 
lips pale, her nostrils distended. 

“Why do you want so much to marry me?” 

“That’s very simple,” said I. “Because 
you’re the woman I love.” 

“Will nothing less content you?” 


THE question hit me between the eyes. Of 

anything less I had never thought. AndI 
swear that, as I stood before her, I did not 
want less. I knew that I could not take less. 
Whether all the parsonry and canonry and 
archdeaconry in my blood spoke, I don’t 
know. Possibly it did. But I don’t think so. 
I wanted the exquisiteness and wonder of her 
all in all or not at all. I had the swift con- 
sciousness of the years—the twenty years— 
that separated us. Asa wife, to become in the 
course of vague time the object of an old man’s 
adoration, every chord in my being clamored 
for her. To take her otherwise, in her present 
surrender of despair, would have been ignoble. 
Twenty years ago—yes—on any terms. Youth 
to youth, and damn the fool puritanism of the 
world! But now—no! 

I held myself in check and said quietly: 
“My dear, what is it?. Would you lose so much 
if you married me?” 

She clasped her head, her elbows resting on 
the back of the chair and cried almost hyster- 
ically: “Lose? I would gain the whole world. 
But I can’t. Don’t you see I can’t?” 

“But why?” 

She stood up and faced me with her arms 
stiff by her sides. “I’m already married to 
Ramon Garcia.” : 

I must have uttered some animal cry of pain, 
for she rushed from behind the chair and 
clasped her arms around me and laid her head 
against my heart. 

“Oh, don’t, don’t. Perhaps all is not as you 
think. You must listen to what I say before 
you judge.” ; 

She freed herself as soon as she might. “You 
sit there, and I will sit here, and I will tell you. 
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The Coming of Amos 


XV 


Was there ever a more absurd, damnable 
and pitiful story? I must tell it to you as 

best I can. ; 
Two seasons before, the brilliant young 
Ecuadorian appeared, a new star on the 
Cannes social firmament, one of the dis. 
coveries of Lady Verinder. Now, Lady 
Verinder was a great lady who owned a great 
property in the neighborhood which, together 
with unimpeachable social prestige, insured her 
the homage and respect of residential Cannes, 
Her introduction set the hall-mark of good 
repute on any young man. Such a hall-mark 


| had she set on Sefior Ramon Garcia of Ecuador, 


It was not Nadia who told me of her im- 


| prudence, but old Sir Anthony Bullivant. 


Having lent Garcia some ten thousand francs 

few days before his flight, and naturally not 
having been paid, he scented a scoundrel and 
went up in apoplectic indignation to his crony, 
Cornelia. - Whereupon Lady Verinder had con- 
fessed, under seal of confidence, which seal Sir 
Anthony vowed had been broken for one single 
instant to myself alone. Probably the old 
gossip spoke the truth, for no whisper of the 
affair had ever reached me from any other 
quarter of the social horizon. It was nothing 
of an affair, after all. The silly old woman had 
made Garcia’s acquaintance at Aix-les-Bains, 
during the previous summer; first, at a gaming- 
table, where they sat side by side and with a 
joint-bank gained fat profits; then at the Hotel 
Bernascon, where they both happened to be 
staying and where it was his good fortune to 
render her various little services. He had 
rescued, for instance, her adipose and un- 
healthy Pomeranian from the jaws of a playful 
wolf puppy with an uncultivated taste in per- 
fume. He had sent her flowers while she lay 
prostrated from the severe Aix treatment for 
which she had no need. He had taken off her 
hands, for teas and dances, her elderly com- 
panion on whose nerves social repression 
occasionally reacted, rendering her con- 
panionably impossible, and restored her to 
Cornelia the contented and humble friend of , 


| twenty years. 


WELL, I don’t wish to judge the silly old 
lady too harshly. Here she found the per- 
fect cavaliere servente, in all propriety and honor. 
He was handsome, after his Latin-American 
way, impeccably clothed; his manners were 
colored by the floridness one would expect from 
Ecuador; he gave the air of careless opulence; 
he spoke in the assured rich man’s casual way 
of vast estates, cattle, horses, wheat. Even- 
tually came the great lady’s gracious invita- 
tion. Should he come to Cannes, he must call 
at the Villa Splendida. It would have been a 
fool of an adventurer who, having such a social 
opportunity, did not come and call. 
Although she seldom entered the Casino, yet 
they walked together in the House of Mammon 
as old friends. She conveyed the impression to 


| Cannes that she had loved him from his baby- 


hood. Ramon Garcia was launched. 

Forgive me if I mix up my chronology. Iam 
trying to tell the story as best I can. I learned 
this from Sir Anthony Bullivant in December. 
What I knew of Garcia both from Scotland 


| Yard and from the administration of the 
| Casino I refrained from telling him. The open 
| ear and the shut mouth are two elementary 
| principles of unruffled existence—especially on 


the Céte d’Azur. I had made up my mind, 
however, that so soon as Lady Verinder should 
come to the Villa Splendida, I would urbanely 
seek interview. But just after Christmas the 
poor, foolish old dear died in London and was 
gathered to her fathers who, accustomed is 
their time to unquestioned homage, must have 
given her a seshitintical reception. ; 
It was, however, in the first heyday of his 
launch on these azure seas, that my Nadia met 
him. For me, occupied in my own pursuits a 
desiring to be left alone, the whole of that sea- 
son passed without my running across ¢l 
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Durin o Your Spring 


House-Cleanin "8 


Through a very exceptional arrangement, our 
dealer in your city will deliver to your home 

new Grand Prize Eureka Vacuum Cleaner, ie 
free trial during your spring home-cleaning. 


immaculate. It will gather in the dust and dirt 
from every nook and corner. It will make your 
house-cleaning the easiest, quickest, and most 
thorough you have ever known. 


d the per- National Educational Campaign Only $4.75 Down Enables 
cae April 1st to May 17th You To Keep It 
ners were We have selected the Spring House-cleaning If you are then convinced that the Eureka’s 
pect from season as a fitting time to make this sen- usefulness is too remarkable to do without, 
os sational, nation-wide offer. At no other period only $4.75 down, and small monthly pay- 
San is house-work so difficult. The use of a Eureka ments, will make it yours Thus, during the 
us invita- during this time is sure to impress thousands period of this great Educational Campaign, 
must call of women with its vital usefulness. Therefore, you can actually purchase a Eureka on savings 
oe no matter where you are, a dealer near you will of only a few cents a day. 
be glad to furnish a Eureka to lighten your Mail The Coupon Today 

— house-cleaning. We will instruct our dealer to deliver your 
scan th Don’t Miss This Opportunity Eureka at once. If there is no dealer near 
his baby- Remember, the Eureka is loaned to you to use you, we will see that you get a Eureka any- 

as if it were yourown. Try it! It will remove way. You are not obligated, and you pay 
ie every bit of dirt and grimefromyour floor cover- nothing, unless you are satisfied that it is in- 
camila ings. It will renovate your mattresses. It will dispensable. Then, our surprisingly easy 
Scotland renew the bright cleanlinessof your upholstered terms will enable you to own it on payments 
RS. furniture. Itwillmake your drapesand hangings so little that they will never be missed. me 
ial ak ee J EurEKA VACUUM CLEANER Company, Detroit, U.S.A 
ny mind, IS Makers of Electric Vacuum Cleaners since 1909 
er should ae Grand Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ont.; Foreign Branch, 

8 Fisher Street, Holborn, London, W.C. 1, England (ou; 
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Detroit, Michigan 
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Fairy-Story Food 


With the Energy Value of 


Whole Grains! 


How these airy grain bubbles appeal to a 
child’s imagination! How much more is the 
crisp, flaky morsel enjoyed because it seems 
like food from a fairy story! 


Quaker Puffed Wheat is rich whole wheat, 
steam exploded to 8 times its natural size, with 
the food cells broken to make digestion easy. 


The flavor is like nut meats . . . vigor food 
with the lure of a confection. 


Served with milk or cream, it makes the ideal 
dish. For here are minerals, bran, and all three 
vitamines in luscious combination. Give it to 
the children every day—and at night. Serve as 
many ways as you can. 


Quaker Puffed Rice, also 
Whole rice kernels, steam exploded to eight 
times normal size, like the wheat. 


Professor Anderson’s Invention 


Quaker Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are 
the famed inventions of Professor 
Anderson—foods shot from guns—grain 
foods thoroughly cooked. 


Quaker 
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Puffed Rice 


| The Coming of Amos 


| of them. When my story opens, at the Paint. 
, ing of the Princess, I had known her but a bare 
two months. 

Of course I had heard vaguely of both. fy 
fact I had seen them—each im a particular an 
separate sphere, be it understood, for jo 
gossip ever connected their names. But ip 
speaking of them I must use both present and 
retrospective knowledge. 

Ramon Garcia, as I have said, was received 
by Cannes on Lady Verinder’s certificate, His 
behavior was exemplary, wherein he exhibited 
unwonted shrewdness. We residents do not 
hold up hands in horror at the poor opulent 
Patagonians, but still, if they run round with 
little ladies, we do not seek them out and intro. 
duce: them to our womenfolk. Now, this is tp 
the credit of the astuteness of Ramon Garcia, 
Whatever he may have done in the darker 
obscurities of the coast, I don’t know. Ty 
suppose him a plaster-of-Paris saint were 
impossible. But outwardly and socially he 
exhibited a more puritanical correctitude of 
demeanor than that of various British Cabinet 
ministers of my acquaintance. I must give the 
devil his outward due. 


HE Fontanas, in spite of speckled reputa- 

tion, mixed in the highest circles of Cannes, 
The birth and position of both husband and 
wife were beyond question. To be admitted to 
the gambling-hell of the Villa Miranda wasa 
widely-sought privilege. Against rastaquouéres 
and little ladies, reeking respectively of opu- 
lence and seduction, the doorswere closed, much 
to the regret of the Marchese, who would have 
brought into his net any fat pigeon, white, yel- 
low, or black, who could be plucked. It was the 
Marchesa who insisted on the social standard. 
If low-born people were to be cheated, it 
must be done in their shops and offices and 
not in her own house. 

The well-accredited Ramon Garcia, however, 
found easy admittance. His reputed wealth 
made him a welcome guest. At first he lost 
gracefully. Then he began to win, with equal 
grace. The Marchese beheld in him a plucker 
of pigeons as debonair as himself. After a 
while, I suspect, they came to some private 
understanding. Be that as it may, it was here, 
under her aunt’s protecting roof, that Nadia 
and Ramon Garcia met. The scamp who 
recognized in the Marchese a scamp and 4 
brother had the wit to recognize the innocence 
of the Princess Ramiroff. He did more. He 
fell a dupe to that very innocence. His eyes 
were dazzled by her rank, by the homage she 
received from all in Cannes, by her strange 
beauty and charm, and especially by the appar- 
ent king’s ransom of jewelry that she was 
reputed to ae Now, temporary poss¢s- 
sion of the lady and permanent possession of 
her wealth have been the rogue’s scheme from 
time immemorial. That is the worst of 
rogues; they would be much more interesting 
if they exhibited more variety. There is 00 
reason to doubt that Ramon Garcia followed 
the consecrated tracks of his predecessors. At 
any rate he made love to her, love now 
romantic, now furious. Carried away, half 
frightened, she responded. You must remett- 
ber the Tartar blood in her reacting to the 
brute. There was also the temptation of 
boundless fortune which would restore to her 
all the things which from childhood she had 
regarded as essential to existence. She was two 
and twenty. She had every excuse m 
world. Bik: 

Aristocratic, she insisted on discretion 2 
their outward relations. Garcia was one 
half a dozen men with whom she danced am 
dined and motored. . Such evil tongues as there 
| were had to base their slanders on generalities 
rather than on particulars. Even when $ 
promised to marry him, she made it a condition 
that their engagement should remain secttt 
till the end of the season. She shrank from 
publicity of the announcement; the eyes. 
Cannes upon her; the gush of friends; the 
terviews, the photographs, the  hideots 
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Do you think that the salt you are using 
is white, pure white? Put some of it 
beside some Diamond Crystal! 


Do you think that the salt you are 
using is pure, free from bitter chlorides? 
Put some Diamond Crystal on your 
tongue; let it dissolve. Then try an 
equal amount of your own kind! 


Do you think that the salt you are 
using blends perfectly with your food? 
Then compare it with Diamond Crystal 
—its hard, gritty cubes with Diamond 
Crystal’s quick-dissolving flakes! 


In three minutes by these simple com- 
parisons you can see vital differences in 
salt that you have never suspected. You 
can find out definitely why Diamond 
Crystal will develop to their utmost the 
flavors of the foods you serve. 


Why the difference? 
Diamond Crystal Salt is made from the 


finest natural salt by Pa 

an exclusive patented Vi —\ 
process—employed by _ W 
no other salt manufac- \ a 
turer—which removes Yow 
all impurities and ster- bg 
ilizes each tiny flake. 


See the difference? 


Pour a little Diamond Crys- 
tal Salt beside another salt. 


they touch. 


Note the difference incolor! any other salt. 


Taste the difference! ints 

J A Put on your tongue a quarter-#6a- 

Flatten the two piles until spoon of Diamond Crystal Salt. Let it 

dissolve. Then try the same amount of 

! Diamond Crystal is 

iamond Crystal Salt is pure mild; it doesn’t sting your tongue. The 
white, like newly fallen snow other—you'll probably call it bitter 


So Diamond Crystal is remarkably 
pure. That shows in its pure whiteness. 
And, being pure, it is mild; it does not 
burn your lips and sting your tongue as 
ordinary salts do. 


Moreover, this special process makes 
Diamond Crystal in the form of delicate 
flakes, not in the hard, gritty cubes of 
ordinary salt. So Diamond Crystal dis- 
solves more quickly, penetrates your 


. foods completely to bring out all their 


delicate natural flavors. 


Mail the coupon today 


We want you to prove these facts your- 
self—we’ll gladly send you some Dia- 
mond Crystal free. Mail the coupon 
now. Besides the generous sample we 
will send you the helpful booklet, ‘““One 
Hundred and One Uses for Salt.” 


The Diamond Crystal Salt Company, since 
1887 makers of “‘The Salt that’s a// Salt,” 
St. Clair, Michigan. 


Feel the difference! 


Diamond Crystal is 
in flakes, delicate like 
snow. Ordinary salt 
is cubical in grain 
and hard like hail- 
stones. So Diamond 
Crystal dissolves 
more quickly, blends 
more readily into 
foodsto bring out 
natural flavors 


C 


At your grocer’s in round, handy- 
pouringredcertons, inboxes, 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Dept. A-4. 
St. Clair, Michigan 


This free package will show you 
startling differences in salt pes 


Send for it today; make these three simple tests that show 
why Diamond Crystal develops finer flavor in foods 


““—as I am convinced” 


“I don’t believe any woman can 
realize how much difference there 
is between kinds of salt until she 
compares Diamond Crystal with 
others. Can’t you send a demon- 
strator around to people, or do 
something like that? It should 
be easy to convince others, as I 
am convinced, that Diamond 
Crystal is a better salt.” 

Miss E. M. Hunt, Oak Park, Ill. 


“The result surprised me!” 


“I am one of the many women 
who used to think that salt was 
just salt and that that was all 
there was to it. But one day the 
grocer sent me a package of 
Diamond Crystal Salt. At about 
the same time I happened to 
notice some of your advertising 
and, just as an experiment, I 
tried the tasting test you sug- 
gested. The result surprised me! 
I made other comparisons. No-v 
I always get Diamond Crystal.” 

Ione Wyse, Chicago, Illinois 


ree 


Mail the coupon below. 
You will receive in re- 
turn a generous sample 
carton of Diamond Crys- 
tal Shaker Salt and the 
famous booklet, “‘One 
Hundred and One Uses 
for Salt.’’ 


If you prefer a full- 
sized carton, send 10c in 
stamps to cover the cost 
of postage and mailing 
and we will gladly send 
it (only one to a family) 


I’m willing to test your salt against mine. Send sample of Diamond Crys*al 


and the booklet, free, to 


Name... 
Street .. 


GOs shee 


and in sanitary cotton bags 


AE PP a On eT ee eee Tere T 
Check here (1) and enclose 10< in stamps to cover cost of mailing if you’d . 
rather have a full size package of Diamond Crystal Shaker Salt. 
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Breakfast toast made at the table 
—delicately browned and 
deliciously hot! 


VENLY browned and piping hot, with 
golden lumps of melting butter! It’s 
the toast that makes a perfect breakfast. 


With a Manning-Bowman Reversible-Door 
Toaster, you can have it just as you like it, 
toasted right at the table. Give the knob a 
twist and the toast flips over. No need to 
touch the toast, no burned fingers! 


The Manning-Bowman Reversible-Door 
Toaster is extra large—it takes a full slice 
of bread without trimming. It toasts quicker 
because it has a larger heating element. It 
toasts evenly and toasts to a delicate brown 
without drying out the bread. The toaster 
can be bought for $8.00. 


Manning-Bowman devices are sturdily 
built of the best materials and to these are 
added beauty of design and fine finish. 


Manning- Bowman electric percolators, 
table stoves, waffle irons, toasters, flat irons 
and heating pads can be seen at electric 
shops, department stores, hardware stores, 
jewelers and gift shops. 


MANNING, BOWMAN & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


Makers of Household and Table Appointments in 
Nickel Plate, Silver Plate, Copper and Aluminum 


_New York Branch offices: San Franzisco 
Fifth Ave. Bldg. Chicago Jewelers Bidg. 
200 Fifth Ave. 222 No. Michigan Ave. 150 Post St. 
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The Coming of Amos 


| headlines in the social columns of newspapers 
She- also -contemplated, with a timorous gasp, 
the gulf that lay between a descendant of 
the Romanoffs and a genealogical-treeless, no 
matter how rich and agreeable, native of 
Ecuador. Serene Highnesses may be forgiven 
some natural pride of race. Also a woman 
may be pardoned for vague hesitances, uncer- 
tainties, and doubts . . . The romantic, too 
had its voice in the matter. Let no one know 
till April. Let no one know even then. Let 
them get married quietly in Paris, and take 
steamer at once away to the fairy lands of 
Ecuador. 

The young man, wise in the psychology of 
woman, gave ready assent. A couple of months 
more or less of waiting, what did it matter? 
Kings’ ransoms of jewelry, like most other 
things in the world, had to be worked for, 
Exemplary patience was the hard work of 
Ramon Garcia. 

He showed himself the model lover, dis- 
creet, devoted, passionate. There were times 
when Nadia suffered agony of remorse. Why 
condemn to obscurity so gallant a betrothed? 
Why deny him the pride of flaunting her on 
his arm? For the matter of that, why deny 
herself the thrill that every woman feels in 
public exhibition of capture? Of course, he 
pleaded for relaxation of conditions. What 
lover would not? But with a delicacy curiously 
a‘ien to his Latin-American blood. Otherwise, 
she might have relented. 

Yet all might have gone as she had decreed 
had it not been for the Marchese della Fontana, 


HERE had been a tremendous sitting at the 

Villa Miranda, a congregation, half chance, 
half design, of the great international gambling 
devotees who found themselves on the Riviera, 
Play was high. At first, the eternal, idiotic 
chemin de fer. Then, classical baccarat, with 
the Marchese, apparently in funds, holding 
banque ouverte. 

The party broke up at six in the morning. 
Nadia, I may say, having gone to the opera 
with friends, had retired to bed on reaching 
home. The story, therefore, of Ramon Garcia’s 
immense gains from the Marchese was known 
to her only the day after. 

Garcia won enormously. The Marchese 
lost. Ashen gray, he redeemed the intera- 
tional gamblers’ counters in notes and checks. 
He signed to Garcia to remain after the others 
had departed. So only the three of them re- 
mained in the close-smelling, deserted drawing- 
room, Garcia still sitting at the green table 
with a mountain of mother-of-pearl in front of 
him, the little Marchese plucking nervously at 
his white mustache, the Marchesa, gaunt and 
expressionless as a wooden horse, fingering the 
pearls around her neck. Garciamethodically dis- 
tributed his mountain intomathematical blocks. 

“That is what you owe me, Marchese.” 

The little man nodded. “Yes. I see. But 
the black luck I have had tonight! Can there 
be no arrangement?” 

Garcia expostulated with Latin gesture. 
“But, my dear friend—” 

“You insist on being paid tonight, of 
rather, this morning?” 

“Tt is customary. Your check—” ; 

The wizened Marchese spread out both his 
hands. ‘“Alas!—” 

“Eh bien?” cried Garcia, rising from the 
table and pointing to his winnings. “And 
that?” 

“Be reassured, my dear Ramon,” said the 
Marchese, in the grand manner of the old 
Italian nobility. “There is always this neck- 
lace of my wife.” 

At a sign from him she unhooked the pearl 
necklace in her wooden, unemotional way al 

laid it on the table. 
| “It’s a beaw geste, the act of a gentleman, but 





| how am I to know how much it is worth 
| Far more’—he smiled—‘“than my poor wil- 
| nings.” 

“For one instant—excuse me—” said the 
{ Marchese. 
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The Coming of Amos | 


He went out of the room, leaving the two 
together, standing on opposite sides of the | 

sen table. And they said never a word, for | 
never a word had they to say. In a few minutes 
the Marchese returned with a paper in his hand. 

“This, my friend, is the receipt of Lautier 
Freres, the Paris jewelers, for the necklace of 
the Marchesa. You will notice that it is al- 
most a catalogue raisonné. I insisted, so that 
there should be no mistake. I gave it to my 
wife at a time when fortune favored me. Now, 
alas! fortune must withdraw it from her hands. 
If you will take the necklace, which will always 
command its price, and pay me the difference 
between this-and this—” he tapped with his 
finger the receipt and a spot on the table in 


front of Garcia’s counters—“‘all will be regu- 
lated between men of honor.” ? ; 
After a penciled calculation, Garcia, who 
had been winning extravagantly of late, 
roduced the difference in notes and took 
ssession of the necklace, and, prudent man, 
the certificated receipt. 


FOR the moment all was for the best in the 
best of all possible worlds. Ramon Garcia 
having no particular use for pearls—to present 
them to his fiancée would be carrying jewels to 
Golconda—took train to Paris. There he sat 


himself down at a table in Lautier’s discreet | 


and elegant establishment in the rue de la 
Paix, A discreet and elegantly attired gentle- 
man took his place on the other side of the 
table. Yes, he remembered the necklace well. 
He had sold it to the Marchese della Fontana 
some years ago. He waved away the receipt 
as a swperfluous document. The price of 
pearls, he argued, had risen since the war. His 
eyes traveled narrowly over the glittering row 
and then, with a little frown, he rose. Would 
monsieur excuse him an instant? He disap- 
peared. Presently he returned with a long face, 
accompanied by another elegant gentleman. 

“T regret to inform you, sir,” said he, “that 
this is not the necklace I sold to the Marchese 
della Fontana. That was one of real pearls, as 
you can see by the receipt. These are imita- 
tions. Beautiful imitations. May I ask you, 
sir, how they came into your possession?” 

Garcia, dazed and sick, could only reply that 
he had bought them two days ago from the 
Mar-hese himself. The salesman and the sum- 
moned expert shrugged helpless shoulders. 
Garcia reeled out of the shop, took the first 
train to Cannes, and drove straight to the Villa 
Miranda. If he had shot the rascally old} 
Marchese there and then, I might have re- 
spected him. But he didn’t. He sought | 
audience first with the Princess. 

This was the first she had heard of the trans- 
action. She listened in frozen horror, for she 
knew that Lautier Fréres were right and that 
the necklace which Garcia threw dramatically 
on the table was false. That it was false was 
known to only four people in the world— 
herself, the Marchese and the Marchesa, and 
the Dutchman who had made it. The same 
Dutchman had made the copy of her own 
pearls now lying in the strong room of the 
Banca Romana. 

The real necklace had been sold, just after 
the war, to an American lady from Missouri. 
By chance the Marchesa had been wearing it 
one evening at Monte Carlo, and the American 
lady, casting upon it covetous eyes and learning 
that the Marchesa was a Russian of noble 
family, concluded that, like all exiled Russians, 
she would be disposed to consider a generous 
offer for her gems. To Nadia’s knowledge the 
necklace had been sold. The fact had been a 
close secret between the three of the Villa| 
Miranda household. 

Her uncle had passed on to Garcia the false 
for the real. It was incredible. She knew him 
to be a professional gambler, but never had 
she suspected him of crooked dealings. The 
Monstrosity of the trick appalled her, as she 
Sat wringing her hands, while Garcia in, I 
Must say, righteous indignation denounced 
the Marchese as the most unconscionabl 
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scoundrel that ever lured an honorable gen, 
man into his house. She could only wail thy 
there must be some mistake. What else couk{ 
she say? To confess her knowledge woul 
have been to betray the noble blood of Ityy 
and the imperial blood of Russia. It was for 
her relatives to defend themselves . . , By 
as she listened to Garcia’s invectives couched 
in vulgar words of insult, as she glanced, every 
now and then, out of the tail of her eye at 
the common, handsome face convulsed yi 
passion, a shiver of horrible repulsion sho 
her body and her soul. And presently shety 
and faced him. You can see her little itm 
figure braced taut, her golden head set proudly, 
the beautiful, strange little face all strained, the 
green eyes cold as bits of glacier. 

“Monsieur Garcia,” she said, “why have yy 
come to me, instead of my uncle?” 

“Are you not my fiancée? I naturally cam 
to you first for an explanation.” 

“T did you the honor to think that you loved 
me. 

He flung an angry gesture. “This is no tine 
for love.” 

“T should have thought,” said Nadia, “t 
was the one and only time for it, up to now, in 
our lives.” She moved to the chimney-piece 
and pressed the electric bell-push. 

_ “What are you doing?” 

“T am summoning the Marchese dela 
Fontana. The dispute is between you and 
him.” 

“Tt is,’ said he. “This house is but a 
gambling-hell, and you are the decoy.” 

She flushed under the insult, but waited till 
the servant came. 

“Tell the Marchese that I desirc to see himat 
once.” 

“You remain?” 

“T remain.” 

After a long space of silence, he said, “Do 
not think, Madame la Princesse, that this wil 
interfere with our marriage.” 

“T think,” said Nadia, “that it reduces the 


question to an impossibility.” 

“Not I,” said Garcia. 

Then came in the Marchese, trim, smiling, 
elderly, debonair. “Ah, my dear Ramon—” 

Garcia disregarded the offered hand and 
plunged at once into what, I must repeat, was 
his most legitimate grievance, 


HE Marchese listened, at first, with am air 

of puzzlement, as one who hears a fantastic 
tale, then like a man dumbfounded. When ke 
found chance to speak, he smote his breast and 
flashed his dark eyes. ‘Monsieur, is it I whom 
you accuse of such turpitude? I sold you the 
necklace as it was delivered by Messieus 
Lautier Fréres with their certificate. If the 
pearls are false, it is their affair, not mine. | 
pray you to regulate the matter with them, 
and not come here to impugn not only my 
honor as a gentleman, but my common 
honesty as a man.” 

And Nadia stood there, in a corner of the 
room, listening incredulously to this supreme 
rhodomontade of mendacity. 

Garcia threw the case ccntaining the gems 
on the table. “Pay me what you owe me, 
vieil escroc.” 

With a noble gesture the Marchese thiew 
open the door. ‘“‘Sortez, monsieur.” : 

“I go,” said Garcia. “I go to the Com 
missaire de Police.” he 

“Take your property, monsieur,” said the 
Marchese, handing him the case. 

Nadia rushed wildly down the room. “Ab 
no, no, no. Ramon, I beseech you—” 

Garcia turned on the threshold. ‘You are 
suffering from a crise des nerfs, madame. 
shall hold my hand for twenty-four hours. 
then the crisis will have passed, and I hope to 
find you in a serener disposition.” 

He bowed and went out. Nadia clung to the 
old man’s coat lapels. 

“What have you done? It is prison for yo 
and ruin for us all.” 

The Marchese freed himself and held up 
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“Mrs. Picken shows me how” 


The magic words that mean pretty clothes 


At a high school reception 


Salina, Kansas 


“Louise Fleming, how can you afford to 
buy so many good-looking clothes? You 
have more than anyone I know!” 

“More becoming ones, too,” put in an- 
other. “That blue is adorable, and I 
thought the rose dress yesterday about the 
loveliest I’d seen. Where do you find such 
attractive things?” 

“I make them myself,” laughed Louise. 
“Mrs. Picken shows me how.” 


* 


A street meeting 
Norfolk, Virginia 


“Every time I see you, you have on a 
beautiful new dress!” Jt 

“Oh, this is just my last season’s tan 
one with a bit of bright stitching and lace. 
Mrs. Picken told me how to renovate it, put 
in new sleeves, cut these adorable drapes. 


It cost only $1.35!” 


At a dinner table 
Hartford, Connecticut 


“Sam, I guess I'll just keep on making 
curtains and bedspreads for that room 
upstairs. This morning I finished the 
fourth set, and now Agnes wants it. . . . 
That and the three other sets and those 


| has forgotten her. 


The Coming of Amos 


protesting hands. ‘Prison, ruin—what folly! 
If there is prison for anybody, it is for Lautier 
'réres who sold me this naughty necklace.” 

She expostulated. But the real necklace 
which he had sold to Mrs.—Mrs.—? She had 
forgotten the name. 

“T, too,” said the Marchese. “Civilization 
She belongs to the opulent 
underworld of the Middle West. To no other 
type would I have sold traceable pearls. When 
she came to discuss prices, she had cables of 
them round her neck. Her ultimate ambition 


| was to have a maillot of them, covering hr 
| bust, so that she shall need no corsage, Shy 


explained, that when she got back to Hells 
burg, Missouri—I think that is the name of her 





infernal town—she would have the whole of 
her myriad-dollar collection resorted and te- 
arranged. I have not the faintest doubt that 
she has done it. The pearls of our necklace are 
now mingled, without any chance of identifica. 
tion, in the lady’s suit of pearl chain armor, 
There is no existing document concerning the 
transaction. Not even a check. In her apart- 
ment at the Hotel de Paris at Monte Carlo, 
she paid me, as I had expected, the purchase 
money—thrice, I am glad to say, the original 
cost—in solid bundles of notes. There exists 
only one friend, Van Rooden of Amsterdam. 
Hermetically sealed secrecy is the secret of his 
fortune. Obviously he is out of court. I repeat, 
it is for Messieurs Lautier Fréres of the rue 
de la Paix to explain their extraordinary con- 
duct in selling me a fraudulent pearl necklace.” 

He lit a cigarette with fingers that did not 
tremble. Apparently he no more foresaw 
danger from the police than he felt remorse for 
| scoundrelly conduct. 

Her aunt, to whom she went, distracted, gave 
her no comfort. She lifted tired shoulders. 

“What can I do? I am in the hands of my 
| husband. Besides, I have no doubt that Garcia 
He does when he gets a 


j “he: > svening 
| darling bungalow aprons made me over | Cheated that evening. 


| $85 this month. I never dreamed that just 
| knowing Mrs. Picken could bring so many 


chance. So your uncle only paid him back in 
his own coin.” 


At the theatre 
Cleveland, Ohio 


“Think of Jean’s jumping from a steno- 
graphic position to a beautiful costume | 
shop of her own, with frocks that look like 
importations!” 


“T know. 


customers. I was in there just before noon, 
and five girls were waiting.” 


On a front porch 


Fresno, California 


“How do you keep your children so taste- 
fully dressed? I skimp and mend and 
hardly have enough even for Sunday clothes. 
But your children look like dolls all the 
time. I love them in those smart colored 
ginghams.” 

Martha tucked back a strand of sunny 
hair. “I can answer in just two words: 
Mrs. Picken. 1 knew nothing about sewing 
till she showed me how. Now I make any- 
thing the children or I want.” 


* * * & 
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| helpful results!” 
® 





Mrs. Picken showed her how | 
to make all the exquisite things, then told | 
her how to furnish her shop and attract | 


= & 2 

Just a quiet, friendly 
woman is Mrs. Picken 
—with a depth of un- 
derstanding that urges 
her to give of herself 
without rest. 

As Director of Instruc- 
tion of the Woman’s 
Institute, she is helping 
thousands of women 
and girls in every sec- 
tion of America and 
Canada to dress beau- 
tifully at small cost. 
Her simple, swift plan of teaching is rev- 
olutionizing dressmaking methods. It 
teaches you every art the costumer knows 


| —just in free minutes at home. 


Send for 48-page booklet 


Mrs. Picken is ready to help you, no matter 
where you live or what your circumstances or your 
needs. And it costs you absolutely nothing to find 
out what she can do for you. Just send a letter, 
post card or the convenient coupon below to Mrs. 
Picken at the Woman’s Institute, 1009 Wyoming 
Avenue, Scranton, Pa., and you will receive, without 
obligation, the full story of this great school that is 
bringing to women and girls all over the world, the 
happiness of having dainty, becoming clothes and 
hats, savings almost too good to be true, and the joy 
of being independent in a successful business, 


MARY BROOKS PICKEN 
WOMAN ’S INSTITUTE 


1009 Wyoming Avenue, Scranton, Pa. 


Please send me a copy of “Making Beautiful Clothes’? 
and tell me about your plan by which I can learn the 
subject marked below: 

() How to make smart, attractive clothes 
C) How to earn money as a dressmaker 
J How to make attractive hats 

How to earn money as a milliner 

The art of cookery 


Name......... 


Address 


Yet, in spite of her calmness, it was she who 
persuaded her husband that a trip across the 
Italian frontier might be an act of prudence. 
| She wrote little notes canceling engagements 
| and giving out that the sudden death of a near 
| relative summoned them at once to Genoa, 
The next day: they took train, leaving Nadia 
| alone in the Villa Miranda. They urged her, 
indeed, to accompany them; but at that time of 
| cataclysm she regarded them with peculiar fear, 

After they had gone, came Garcia, loud in his 
threats. Italy was no sure refuge. Between 
civilized countries there were extradition 
| treaties. Also before the law could be set in 
action, he would make the Marchese’s name @ 
byword of infamy on the coast. 

“Is it to be wondered at that the lonely 
Princess should be at her wit’s end? The 
Fontanas, for all their callous villainy, were 
still dear to her. They had welcomed her asa 
daughter when she had arrived half-crazed 
from Russia, and, with all the regard due to 
| her rank, they had given her their love. They 
were the only relatives she had left in the world. 
On her knees she implored Garcia’s mercy. 
Even as I write my gorge rises in imagining the 
ghastly scene . . . He pulled her to her feet. 

“The day you marry me,” said he, “I will 
give you the pearls and Lautier’s receipt. It 
shall be your wedding present.” 





ELL? Were they not engaged? It is true 
that his coarseness had revolted her the 
day before—sending what barbaric love for him 
that she had shuddering away. But still—ste 
had known violent men whom she had loved. 
Her father, it appeared, would occasionally 
throw her mother across the room, the act being 
followed by such penitential devotion that It 
was possibly not altogether unwelcome to the 
accustomed lady. Her young husband, also, 
had no mean temper. 
It was the one way out. She was young; 
over-emotional. Her aunt’s insinuation © 





his dishonesty she spurned. She trusted him, 
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The Coming of Amos 


and she consented to a speedy marriage. It 
was all mad, silly, melodramatic, what you will. 
But you must take into account the state of 
the woman’s mind. And at her consent, the 
lover reappeared. They would go to Paris, 
there to be married in as short a delay as the 
law allowed. : 

“But will you not give me the necklace and 
receipt now?” she asked. “My word is my 

” 


“They shall be your wedding present,” said 
he. “A little. punishment is good for the 
excellent Marchese.” 

It was at this point that my little Princess 
began to hesitate in some confusion. The room 
grew dark with the dusk of the late sunset. 
We had both forgotten time. She was tired. 
She needed tea. I rang for Francois, who 
closed the persiennes and gave an expert touch 
to the fire, which broke into sudden and com- 
fortable flame. I smiled, with a brave effort 
to hide my misery. 

“An interval for refreshment,” said I. 


(To be continued) 


A BC of Electricity 
(Continued from page 86) 


for $2.80. It may be well to note here that in 
some communities where rates, regulated by 
law, have been based on a fuel cost to the power 
company of a certain amount, an increase, 
called a coal or fuel adjustment, has been 
allowed because of an increase in the cost of 
fuel over the figure used in calculating the 
legal rate. You may find added to your bill 
a small sum, usually a fraction of a cent per 
kilowatt hour, to cover this fuel adjustment 
allowed by law. 
In reading your meter dial, or index as it is 
called, there are but two things to remember. 
First, always read the last figure passed by the 
pointer on the dial, and second, read the dials 
from right to left. Jot down each figure as you 
read it. If you will look at the illustration of 
the meter index on page 86, you will find, that 
the pointer on the right-hand dial has passed 
the number 6 but has not reached 7. Remem- 
bering the first caution, namely, to read the 
figure last passed by the pointer, jot down 
6 as being the reading on the right-hand dial. 
Similarly the hand on the second dial from the 
right has last passed 7; jot down 7 as the read- 
ing for this dial. The hand on the third dial 
has passed 8; jot this down. The hand on the 
fourth dial has passed 1 and is almost directly 
above 2; jot down 1. The complete reading 
then becomes 1876 kilowatt hours (abbreviated 
KW. hrs.). 
_ The most confusing thing to a person learn- 
ing to read a meter is in determining what 
figure to record when one of the pointers is 
almost above a number on the dial. This, 
however, becomes clear if you remember that 
the motion of each dial is controlled by the 
one on its right. The right-hand pointer must 
move completely around its dial in order that 
the one on the left may move from one figure 
to the next. However, the motion of the 
pointers 1s continuous, so that while the pointer 
on the right-hand dial is moving, the pointer 
to its left is following at a slower rate; for 
example, when the right-hand pointer has 
moved over half the dial or to 5, the pointer to 


made. You were such a little woman and the 
washtub was so big. 


made nothing of that. You attacked them 
with fury—with heroism. You plunged your 
arms into the steaming suds and rubbed away 
as if you were rubbing out sin and wickedness 
itself from the world. 
those clothes as if they were evil spirits. 


row, snow-white and spotless, on the line, 
one felt as if one had witnessed a battle and 
a tremendous victory. 


after week, for twelve years. Fifty-two weeks 


1s it worth it? 





“What I am wondering about today is whether you have had to pay too 
much for it; whether all the women like you have had to pay too much” 


A LETTER TO MY WASHWOMAN 


My dear Mrs. Hill: 


“The first time I ever saw you, you were 
bending over a washtub. 


“T have never forgotten the picture you 


between at night—that is a fine ideal to hold 
before one. 


“What I am wondering about is whether 
you have had to pay too much for it; whether 
all the women like you have had to pay too 
much.” 


. » » » 
“There were mountains of clothes, but you 


Tue world’s most able minds are concen- 
trating today on the effort to free men and 
women from unnecessary drudgery, so that 
their best energies, their finest human quali- 
ties, can be used to make life fuller for them- 
selves and others. 

That is why so plain and common a thing 
as laundry soap has its place in human 
progress. 

For years a great soap manufacturer has 
had the vision of a new kind of soap that 
would do away with the hardest part of wash- 
day—the back-breaking drudgery of rubbing. 


You wrestled with 


“And when you finally had them, row on 


“That battle has been fought by you, week 








the left of it will be half-way between some 
two numbers. If, then, a pointer is almost 
directly over a number, the dial to the right 
will tell the story as to whether or not the 
pointer should be considered as having reached 
the number or passed it. To illustrate, look 
_ at the photograph of the meter index: 

€ pointer on the left-hand dial is almost over 

€ 2; the question is, should the reading be 
4 2? Look at the dial on the right and you 
Fo find the pointer between 8 and 9, indicating 

at a complete revolution has not yet been 
made, and obviously the dial to the left of it 
should therefore be read as 1. 


in a year—six hundred and twenty-four tri- 
umphant washdays. A splendid, a miraculous 
achievement! 

“And still more wonderful—all over the 
country there: are thousands and thousands 
of women just like you. Week after week 
they go at this really Herculean task of wash- 
day with the same unfailing pluck and 
optimism. 

“Beautiful clean linen for men and women 
and little children to wear by day and sleep 


Today his vision has become a reality that 
lightens the burden of millions of human 
lives. Rinso, the new kind of laundry soap, 
soaks dirt out—the old-time rubbing of 
clothes over.a wash-board is done away with 
forever. 

Turn to page 137 and read how, through 
this new soap, the cruel drudgery that wash- 
day has meant for generations of women in 
the past, is gone. 
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It is NIGHT! 


OUR cottage is all silent in the star- 

light— peace and quiet dreams and 
luxurious comfort are the portion of those 
who sleep under the Kenwood Blankets 
your thoughtfulness has provided. 


Nowhere is there greater need for the all wool 
comfort of Kenwood Blankets than in your 
summer home. You can never have too many 


KENWOOD woo BLANKETS 


BEAUTY and COMFORT are WOVEN IN 


There are SEVENTEEN lovely colors 
and patterns in plain, check and 
three-tone combinations to choose 
from so that beds may be dressed 
in harmony with any decorative 
color scheme, and where Kenwoods 
are used in camp or summer home 
no counterpane or spread is needed 
during the day. 


KENWOODS also afford these 
six distinctive advantages: 


100 per cent pure, new wool—Excep- 
tional comfort, warmth without bur- 
densome weight— Woven extra wide 
and pre-shrunk to hold shape and 
size in laundering—Long, soft, fleecy 
nap that does not wash away—Colors 


from the most permanent dyes obtain- 
able and— Unusual satisfaction and 
durability because of the Kenwood 
processes of weaving and finishing. 


SIZES: 72 x 84 and 60 x 84 


Kenwood Slumber Throws 


Pure selected wool in a distinctive weave 
and finish and a variety of charming colors, 
An extra covering for bed, couch or chair 
and a most comfortable shoulder throw. 


Light in weight, yet very warm and comforta- | 


ble. Compact, easily carried when traveling, 


Kenwood Bath Robes 


The Kenwood blanket fabrics, in lovely tones 
of Blue,Pink,Old Rose,Tan,Orchid andGold, 
have been used in the creation of luxuriously 
comfortable bath robes for Women and 
Misses. Each is finished with satin ribbon 
binding and tied with a tasselled silken cord, 


For sale at leading Department Stores, Drygoods 
Stores and Gift Shops 


A KENWOOD Pure Wool Comfort Booklet picturing 
in color Kenwood Blankets, Baby Blankets, Slumber 
Throws and other interesting Pure Wool items, together 


WOOL , 
PropuctS 


The Definite Mark of 
Pure Wool Quality 
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with name of nearest dealer sent free on request. 


KENWOOD MILLS, Dept. K, Albany, N. Y. 


KENWOOD MILLS LTD. 
Arnprior, Ontario, Canada 


| 


Making Our Daily 
Bread 


(Continued from page 76) 


immediately without showing where Pressed 
Well-baked bread should not have a “starchy” 
taste. 

As soon as the bread is baked, it should fy 
turned out on a cooling rack that the air may 
circulate entirely around it. Unless it j 
necessary for protection from dust or flie 
do not cover the bread until it is cool. Neve 
allow the bread to remain in the pan after 
baking, or to cool on a flat surface, for the 
moisture will collect on the surface, and th 
keeping qualities of the bread will be impaired, 
Some cooks like to rub the top of the bread 
while still warm, with butter to produce a mor 
tender crust. If butter is used in this manner 
use only a very small amount. To produce a 
crisp loaf, rub with the white of an egg beaten 
until stiff. When the bread has become thor. 
oughly cooled, but not before, or it will develo 
a musty taste, it may be stored in a bread bor 
or drawer. Do not wrap the bread when 
storing it. The receptacle should be washed 
and dried so that it may be entirely free from 
mold or any substance that might injure the 
bread. To keep it in good condition, it should 
be scalded and dried every two or three days, 
After the loaves have been put into it, keep 
it covered, and do not allow stale crumbs 
or pieces of bread to collect with the fresh 
bread. 


Wolf, Son of Lad, Saves 
His Friends 


(Continued from page 53) 


the big horses following in docile worship 
of their dog-friend. Thus far, all went wel. 
But Wolf was never content to leave well 
enough alone. A glorious idea came to him. 

The way to the stable led well beyond the 
| rear of the house. It occurred to Wolf that he 
could make the trip far more spectacular, and 
win for himself more praise from the watching 
humans, if he should guide his charges across 
the lawn at the front of the house; and thence 
around by a wide detour to the stables. In 
such way, the procession would be well in sight 
from the veranda where the Mistress and the 
Master and the two guests were standing 
Accordingly, as he left the orchard, he did not 
keep straight ahead, but bore widely to the left 
and toward the house front. 

Aiong came Wolf, trotting pridefully, his 
gold-red coat ashine, his white paws prane 
ing. Close behind ambled the two horses 





| Reaching the wide heliotrope bed which was 


| the Mistress’s joy, Wolf cleared it at a bound, 
as he had been taught to. The horses did not. 
| Plodding heavily, their two sets of four great 
| shod hoofs stamped over the soft loam border, 
grinding the fragrant heliotrope blossoms and 
plants deep into the soil, uprooting or other- 
wise destroying beautiful flowers by the 
hundred. 

“Yes,” the Master was saying to one of the 





| guests, “people have been at me to give up the 


two horses and buy a tractor instead. Buta 
tractor won’t whinny at you when you go into 
the barn in the morning, and a—” | 

He was interrupted by an exclamation from 


|the Mistress, who observed for the first time 


the erratic course the parade was taking 
Gaily led by Wolf, the faithful steeds hal 
traversed the heliotrope border and were ov 
treading broadly along a line of exquisite white 
Madonna lilies. As the Mistress called ou! 
in unhappy dismay, Wolf’s circuitous cour 
led his two followers through a bed of many 
hued pansies and thence over a clump of yous 
rose-trees. Attila’s havoc rush through Europe 
a few centuries ago, did far less damage pt 
square inch. 

Wolf!” yelled the Master. f 

Instantly, at the fierce summons, Wolf for- 
}sook his charges and galloped up to the 
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Wolf, Son of Lad, Saves 
His Friends 
His gay conceit was gone. From the 


tone he realized he was somehow in 
though for no reason that 


veranda. 
Master’s 
disgrace once more, 


ould grasp. : 
Mt the sharp command admitted of no 


delay. Wherefore he made for the veranda 
at top speed, leaping clean over a crescent row 
of new-blooming scarlet phlox. ] 

Honestly and ponderously the two giant 
horses followed this direction taken by their 
guide, quickening their gait to a lumbering 
canter as they tore destructively through the 
hlox and across the circle of veranda lawn. 
The turf was soft from a recent rain, and their 
ion shoes left pretty sliding marks on it. 

“He was just showing off, dear,” expostu- 
lated the Mistress as her husband strode 
toward the crestfallen advancing collie. “He 
didn’t mean any harm. Here, Wolf!” she 
broke off, pointing in the direction of the 
stables. “Herd them there. Go!” 


[ A flash the dog had wheeled back to the 
oncoming horses, swinging them about, to 
their patient astonishment, and driving them 
before him at a gallop toward the barn. He 
could not understand, even yet, why his trium- 
phal march had failed to receive its usual lauda- 
tion and why he had been ordered in disgrace to 
complete his drover task. Life was like that. 
Daily there seemed more and more ideas the 
puzzled young dog could not grasp; more 
and more complications to this game of 
existence. 

One of the men met the horses in the barn- 
yard and drove them to their box-stalls, shut- 
ting them in. Wolf, tail adroop, went back to 
the veranda. It did not occur to him to keep 
out of the way of the two humans he loved until 
their wrath should have cooled. They were 
his gods. He wanted to be near them, whether 
they approved of him just then or not. And 
this is the way of a collie. 

He found the Mistress mourning the demoli- 
tion of her beloved plants. The Master pointed 
to the scene of destruction and, in a sizzling 
mouthful of words, scolded the dog for the 
mischief he had caused. To be rebuked was 
shame enough. But to have it done in the 
presence of strangers seared Wolf’s over- 
sensitiv2 seif-esteem to the raw. Gloomily 
he went into the house and lay down, head 
between paws, crushed of spirit. 

But he came back to interest in life half an 
hour later when the car was brought up to the 
door. The Mistress and the Master and the 
two guests got aboard. So did Lad and Bruce. 
Wolf pattered expectantly forth to attach 
himself to the party. He was fanatical in his 
craze for motoring. 

“Want to come along, Wolfie?” asked the 
Mistress. “There’s plenty of room.” 


The dog needed no second bidding. He | 


understood the invitation as fully as though he 
were human. Indeed, much association with 


humans had taught him to read voices un- | 
erringly and to grasp the meanings of many | 


simple words and phrases. In delight he 
danced down the steps and to the car. Then 
abruptly he stopped in his tracks, for from the 
iront seat the Master was saying: 


eV, , , , , . 
No! You can’t go, Wolf. You’ve been in 


mischief again, and you’ve spoiled flowers that 
are worth twice as much as you are. You'll 
stay at home. It’ll be a lesson to you.” 

The collie looked up at him in mute appeal, 
then turned to the Mistress. In his heart he 
knew she would not veto the Master’s decree, 
for these two worked as one in dealing with 
their dogs. It was thus they kept calm dis 
cipline among the Little People of The Place. 
ut the pity now in the Mistress’s face gave 
him a shred of hope. 

_ It was not until the car had been in motion 
lor some moments that the Mistress spoke. 

Wolf really meant no harm,” she said. “He 
Was only trying to amuse us by bringing the 
horses past the front door. Wouldn’t the 
scolding have been punishment enough?” 
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| Wolf, Son of Lad, Saves 
| His Friends 


“No,” growled the Master. “It wouldn't 
He’s forever starting trouble. He needs some 
kind of punishment that'll sink in. Hey 
remember this.” 

“You said one very wise thing,” enthused g 
soulful guest on the rear seat, “when you told 
him he had destroyed flowers worth twice gs 
much as he is. When an ugly dog spoils any. 
thing so richly beautiful and rare as a flower—” 

“I said a very silly thing,” contradicted the 
Master crankily. “And it was a lie, too. The 
left hind-leg of any dog on the Place—eyen 
Wolf—is worth more than all the flowers that 
ever grew, since the Garden of Eden was 
planted.” 

The soulful guest gasped aloud at such 
sacrilege. But the Master did not heed her 
prattled protests. He was sorry he had treated 
the collie as he had. Cooling down, he com. 
prehended the gay impulse which had led Wolf 
to plan that gala procession past the house, 
Long association with such super-dogs as Lad 
and Bruce had not fitted the Master’s temper 
to deal with a harum-scarum like Wolf. He 
was unduly impatient with the wild-spirited 
youngster. 

Years later, when regret could do no good, 
the Master was to stand above a pathetically 
still red-gold body—the body of a hero dog 
whose prowess and gallant death were recorded 
at much length in the newspapers throughout 
America—and was to wish from the depths of 
a sore heart that he had dealt differently in 
many ways with that same collie in the 
tumultuous early days—in the days before he 
and Wolf had grown to understand and 
esteem each other. As usual, the foolishly 
futile wish came too late to benefit any one. 

Wolf, meanwhile, left alone and in redoubled 
disgrace, went back into the house and lay 
down in front of the living-room’s empty fire- 
place. Here, in winter evenings, he was wont 
to lie shoulder to shoulder with Lad and 
Bruce, cuddled close to the Mistress’s feet, 
blinking in drowsy comfort into the blaze 
while the wind roared outside and the snow 
scratched hungrily at the window-panes. Even 
in hot weather this was his favorite resting- 
place, just as the “cave” under the adjoining 
music-room’s piano was Lad’s, and as the 
bearskin rug outside the Master’s study was 
Bruce’s. There lay Wolf, profoundly miserable 
at the ill treatment piled on him. At last he 
dozed. 

Through his dreams filtered an idea that 
winter had come back. For though there was 
no cheery heat from the hearth, yet to his 
sensitive nostrils came the reek of smoke. 


RESENTLY he woke and glanced at the 

hearth and then around the room. No fire 
twinkled and snapped on the andirons. Nor 
was there haze in the room. Nevertheless, 
faintly and from far off, still came that recut 
rent whiff of smoke. 

Lazily he got up, stretched himself fore and 

aft in true collie fashion, and strolled forth to 
investigate. Not that smoke carried any 
sinister message to him, but he was tempera- 
mentally curious, and he remembered further- 
more that no fewer than three gorgeously 
chasable rats had scuttled forth from a brush 
fire a month earlier. 
' The Place’s superintendent and two laborers 
were at work with scythes in the sixteen-acte 
pasture across the road, a quarter-mile irom 
the house, on the far slopes of a hill. The maids 
were in the village at the movies that altel 
noon. Lad and Bruce had gone on the motor 
jaunt. Wolf was alone on the home tract 0 
the Place. 

One of the two laborers had eaten his lunch 
in the barn loft. Then, the meal finished, he 
had made certain the superintendent was 
nowhere in view and had leaned back luxut 
ously in the hay for an after-lunch smoke. At 
the superintendent’s call from below, he ha 
nocked out his supposedly extinct pipe 04 


f 
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Wolf, Son of Lad, Saves 
His Friends 


had come down to work. For the past three 
hours the tiny red coal from the bottom of the 
ine had been doing more vigorous work than 
any of the laborers. The growing area of sparks 
and embers had begotten a tongue of flame. 
The rest was destruction. 

Wolf sallied forth from the house to behold a 
gid mass of yellow fire belching from the | 
square door of the hayloft, and to see the 
fames creeping snake-like downward along 
the outside of the stable walls. 

Here was a highly diverting spectacle. The 
dog paused to give it his full and interested 
attention. Head on one side and ears cocked, 
he surveyed the holocaust. He had ever an eye 
for the unusual. This was one of the most 
unusual sights in his two short years of life. He 
sat down, wolf-like, on his haunches, to enjoy 
it at his ease. ; ; 

Then, on a sudden, he was on his feet again, 
his wiry body vibrant, the condescending air | 
of interest merged in dire excitement. For 
from somewhere inside that blazing building 
came to him a sound which nobody who once 
has heard it can readily forget. It was the 
raucous screech of a panic-stricken horse. 


GAIN the eerie sound keened forth above | 

the crackle and roar of the flames. And | 
with it now came the noise of vainly hammering 
hoofs. His two friends! The two big, gentle 
work-horses that followed him so docilely and 
loved him so! 

Wolf went into action. In no time he was at 
the barn and had darted in through the stable 
door. The smoke here was not so strangling as 
in the loft, but it was thick enough to make all 
things well-nigh invisible and to choke the on- 
rushing dog and sting his tender nostrils to 
torture. 

His first impulse was io get out of this pain- 
ful and blinding and smothering place and into 
the clean air. But the stable was as rackety 
now as it was unbearable. Both horses were | 
screaming and were plunging madly to and fro | 
in their box-stalls. An eddy of breeze cleared | 
the upper spaces of the stable, ever so little, 
for an instant. Through the lifted smoke Wolf 
had a glimpse of vague giant figures rearing | 
high and dashing themselves against the sides of | 
thestalls. Sparks glowed in their manes. New | 
showers of sparks fell in stinging profusion on | 
their glossy coats. The loft flooring above | 
them was well-nigh burned through. From its 
widening cracks, snakes of fire were swooping 
downward at the frantic prisoners. 

This was Wolf’s first experience with fire 
asanenemy. Hitherto it had been a warming 
and pretty thing, pleasant to look at blinkingly. | 
Now he saw it not as a slave to mortals, but in | 
its true light as an unleashed devil. 

It was menacing these two big friends of his | 
—these horses which were so queerly helpless 
to get away from it and whose gentle calm | 
had tumed to crazy terror. 

Wolf knew how to open the doors of the box- 
stalls from the outside. The old-fashioned 
latches needed only a single downward pressure 
of a paw to slip up and let the oaken doors 
swing open, 

There was a Colonial latch somewhat like it | 
on one of the house doors. As a trick, the 
Mistress had long since taught Wolf to open 
this, even as hundreds of collies have been 
taught. It was ridiculously easy. Wolf had 
been proud of the accomplishment and had 
exercised it by opening that house door, in | 
season and out of season, a hundred times, | 
until he had been forbidden to tamper with it | 
— Later, discovering the box-stall doors 
ad the same general sort of latch, he had 
amused himself by opening them. By chance, 
rie never been seen doing this, though thrice | 
the — had got out of their stalls and into | 
pee egetable garden and the cornfield in | 
< Iysterious way, and much oftener the | 
aerntendent had called the other workers to 

Count for their apparent neglect to fasten | 
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Wolf, Son of Lad, Saves 
His Friends 


the doors when they put the horses into the 
stalls. 

Wolf tucked down his head and made fy 
the door of the nearest stall. Suffocati 
burned, in keen pain, he found the latch, 
Standing on his hind legs he slapped it smartly 
with one cinder-grimed paw. The door s 
wide. By that time Wolf was at the secon 
stall’s door and patting its latch in like fashion, 

Having opened both doors, he considered 
his share in the performance was at an end, 
Every moment, in that hell of fire and smoke, 
was torment to him. Having released his typ 
equine friends, he sped out of the stable and 
into the open. There he sucked in great lung. 
fuls of clean air and rolled on the ground ty 
stifle the hornet-like sparks that stuck to his 
red-gold coat. 

Presently he paused in this comforting 
occupation and stared wonderingly at the 
flaming barn. The stall doors were open, §% 
was the stable door. Yet neither of the horses 
had emerged from the building. 


Wwealt could not understand. The horses 

continued to kick and plunge and scream 
as before; only now with an added intensity and 
agony, as the heat and smoke waxed more in. 
tolerable and as the spark showers from above 
changed to a steady downpour. It seemed to 
the collie the simplest thing imaginable to mun 
out of such a place, once the way were made 
clear as he had made it. Yet the horses were 
still in there. It did not make sense. 

With all his uncanny young wisdom, Wolf 
did not know—nor does the average human— 
that a horse is the most timid and most stupid 
creature of its size on the face of the earth, 
An alley cat or a mongrel cur or a mangy 
donkey or a half-grown mule—any of these 
has thrice the brain and four times the reason- 
ing powers of the average horse. 

Your horse will shy in fright from a bit of 
paper lying in the road. He will shy at the 
same piece of paper in the same place in the 
road a dozen days in succession. Your hone 
will let any stranger get on his back and ride 
him away, despite his life-long master’s most 
alluring calls to him to come back. Your hors, 
in face of fire, is as senseless as a year-old baby. 
To lead him from a burning building, one must 
blind his eyes to keep him from running 
into the blaze. 

So, now, Sintram and Lass were quite insane 
with terror, The doors of their stalls gaped 
wide. So did the stable door, pointing clearly 
the way to safety. But the horror of the flames 
had stolen what little brains the poor brutes 
possessed. Up and down their prisonless pms 
ons they tore, helpless to escape, though the loft 
floor above them was sagging perilously now, 
ready at any instant to let down a mountain ot 
blazing hay and boards upon them to roast 


| them alive. 


Back into: the barn dashed Wolf, perhaps 


| with some new inkling of his two friends’ stark 


stupidity. 

Sintram’s stall was nearest the door. Intolt 
whirled Wolf, seeking to drive out its occupant. 
But Sintram was too far gone in terror to heed 
guidance. Wolf saw that, almost at once. 
Harsher measures were necessary. 3 

In a leap the collie had seized the frantic 
brute by the nose, dodging by some miracle 
the flailing forefeet. With a jerk Wolf slung 
himself sidewise. The anguish of the bitten 
nostril made Sintram veer with him. Aroun 
twisted the dog, his hind-legs braced on the 
hot floor, now that he had pulled the roaring 
Sintram down on all fours. And under that 
tormenting pressure the horse swung aroull 
once more with him. 

Suddenly Woif loosed his nose grip and spul 
back to Sintram’s heels. A vicious bite in th 
left hock made the horse lunge forward out 
the stall and into the space behind it, the 
space leading to the wide open outer door. | 

By the time he had cleared the stall, Wolt 
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No woman wants to stay in the 
kitchen a minute longer than is 
necessary. It depends upon the stove 
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was out of it, too, and tackling the screamin 
Lass in the adjoining box. Here the = 
tactics prevailed, though with more difficulty 
and at the expense of a bloody shoulder graze 
from the mare’s panic-driven hoof, 

Out into the open space Lass was propelled 
by a deep bite in the flank. There she and he, 
mate jostled confusedly and in utter impotence 
stung by sparks and flame and choked with 
black smoke reek that blinded them. 

Wolf himself was in scarce better case, His 
coat was singed. His eyes were running anj 
throbbed with pain. He could not breathe 
His shoulder was grievously sore from the kick 
graze. A million points of agony marked the 
drift of the spark torrent on his head ang 
back. 

But apparently this was no time to die o 
even to try to escape. There was work on hand, 
Ignoring his own torture, he sprang into the 
welter of flying hoofs and plunging bodies, 

Yet he worked, as ever, with a set purpose 
in spite of the seeming wildness of his attack 
A well-calculated nip here, a slash ther; 
clever distance judging and direction gaging 
under the seemingly maniac show of ferocity, 
The one way to get those foolish creatures oyt 
of the hell-trap was to make them more afraid 
of him than of the fire. This was Wolf’s job, 
This he proceeded to do. 

Everywhere at once, he tore into the frenzied 
horses—biting, slashing, driving; turning, head- 
ing off. It was a beautiful bit of herdsmanship, 
this tag game with death. Through his in- 
creasing pain Wolf’s gay mischief spirit flared 
forth. He was doing grand work. Also he was 
having the time of his life. 

It was all a question of a second or two, 
there in the swirl of furnace heat. Then out 
into the barnyard lumbered the insane horses, 
a lightning flash of red-gold at their heels, at 
their flanks, at their underbodies. 


OUTSIDE the barn they veered and swung 

about, the aspect of the blazing stables 
drawing them almost irresistibly, as it has 
drawn thousands of their kind in like crisis 
But Wolf would not haveit so. He wasat them 
again in redoubled fury, not so much as waiting 
to draw breath into his tormented lungs or to 
clear his eyes of sparks and wetness and smoke. 
Like a tiger he was ravening at their swaying 
heads. Biting, snarling, fighting demoniacally, 
he instilled once more into their dense brainsa 
fear of himself that was greater than the panic 
lure of the fire. 

Snorting, neighing, they whirled around. 
And Wolf—a ruddy thunderbolt—was after 
them. Giving them no chance to pause of 
to turn, he harried them ferociously from be- 
hind, driving them in headlong flight away 
from the barn. ; 

At their first step, the loft floor crashed in, 
heaping a fiery avalanche into the stalls and 
rear space where they had been plunging. 

Onward Wolf sent them flying. They fed 
from his murderous onslaught as from a demon. 
Now the runaway impulse had seized them, 
and it was well-nigh as strpng as had been the 
attraction of the flames. Down the lawn they 
thundered blindly, and thence down the steep 
bank into the lake, halting only when they wert 
shoulder-deep in water. There they slithered 
to a stop and stared dully about them, their 
brains clearing. They were too worn oll 
nervously to go farther, too apathetic to d 
more than stand there and snort and to let the 
cool lake water ease the pang of their myma¢ 
smarting burns. ites 

A man had rounded the top of the hill an 
had broken into a run. He was the labore! 
whose pipe coal had started the conflagration 
Sent ha to the barn for a scythe to replace : 
broken one, he caught sight of the fire ao 
hastened toward it. As he ran, he saw BF 
horses splash into the lake, Wolf driving them 
fiercely. 


Two minutes later he was back m th 
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Wolf, Son of Lad, Saves 
His Friends 


bellowing loudly to the 


mowing a 

intendent: 

oErThe barn’s afire! I got the two horses out, 

all right, all right. But it was touch-and-go. 
up!’ 

Wolf ow the horses come to a halt, deep in 
the water and knew their madness had fallen 
from them. His work was done. No danger 
that the team would return now, for the sake 
of reentering the burning stable. Wolf could 
call it a day, and rest. 

With a grunt of relief he trotted into the lake 
and lay down. The water came up to his ears. 
Its icy caress was rapture to him. The cool of 
it salved his burns and braced his racked 
nerves. He lay there and lapped it down his 
parched throat. He breathed deep, clearing 
the smarting smoke from his anguished lungs: 

Casting a languid eye toward the distant 
blaze, he saw the three mowers making for it 
at full speed, dragging The Place’s chemical 
engine behind them. From the lake, too, 
several fishermen were landing to give aid. 

Well, it was no business of Wolf’s. He had 
done his part. His friends, the horses, were 
safe. He could afford to wallow here in the wet 
coolness and take his ease. There was no other 
animal in the barn to be herded to safety. 

After a while, instinct told him of something 
better than mere water for the easing of burns. 
He got up and followed the shore-line to a 
springy spot where the bank merged into an 
inviting patch of mud. To this mud he went, 
and in it he rolled, its healing powers taking 
the smart from his hurts. 


AN HOUR later the chug of a familiar motor 

came to his ears. Gaily he jumped up from 
his muddy bed and made for the house. He had 
done grand work, this day, had Wolf. And he 
longed for the Mistress’s dear praise. 

The car was coming to a stop at the front 
door when Wolf ranged alongside. At sight of 
his mud-caked coat, the flower-loving guest 
cried out in disgust and hugged closer to her 
the white skirt she wore. 

“Oh, do take him away!” she begged. 

“Clear out, Wolf!” ordered the Master. 
‘Isn’t one bit of mischief a day enough for 
you? I can’t see how any single dog can get 
into so many kinds of senseless trouble. 
Clear out!” 

The coilie slunk away. The rebuke in the 
Master’s tone and the guest’s look of contempt 
were hard to bear. He felt very tired and very 
sick. Surely it had not been wrong of him to 
play hide-and-seek with death in an attempt 
to save the two horses that loved him! Then 
why was he in disgrace again? 

Up from the half-destroyed, half-extin- 
guished barn and around the house, hurried a 








knot of smoke-smeared men, the superin- | 


tendent at their head. The fire was out, 
though the upper half of the stables was a 
wreck. The chemical engine and tons of lake- 
water had enabled the men to stop the con- 
flagration before the barn was a total loss. 
Now, seeing the car, they ran up to tell the 
news to The Place’s two owners. 

Out of the babel of talk, presently, boomed 
the voice of the day laborer who had discovered 


the blaze. “I got the horses out, Boss!” he 
declaimed. “Risked my life to do it. I had a 


tussle to make ’em go. But I drove ’em to the 
lake and left ’em there. I’d ’a’ done it 
easier, only Wolf kep’ gettin’ in my way.” 
“Hewould,”’commented the master. “That’s 
the best thing Wolf does—getting in the way.” 
_ say!” spoke up one of the fishermen who 
had been gazing open-mouthed at the laborer. 
There’s a lie out, and a good big one. I saw 
the fire, and I rowed for the shore here. About 
Om, a or two I turned my head to look. 
— the times I turned, I saw a collie dog 
hi  Plrooting out of the barn, driving two 
— ahead of him. They tried to run back, 
© way horses will. But he kept after ’em till 
€ drove ’em clean into the lake, right near 













SHOE POLISHES 
Shine in a hurry— 

Save leather and worry! 

Black, Tan, White, Ox - blood 
and Brown. 


SHINOLA Home Set, 
bristle 








On your personal appearance you will 


BIXB Ys be largely judged. What does your 
SHOE POLISHES); appearance inspire—respect and con- 


fidence—or the contrary? 


‘look at your shoes/") 


Before you leave home in 








e bt 7 = the morning. Don’t step into : 
ys) your car with unshined se 
‘) shoes. a 
ok at your shoes: 
ee e. 
+ XP * No factor in your personal a 


appearance is more iImpor- 


at your shoes/"| 


A Success of Years 
Everybody is pleased with Bix- 
by’s JET - O11. Shoe Polishes. 
They clean, dye and shine. 
Easiest to use. Good for shoes. 





For Black, Brown, White. and re 
Ox-blood shoes. \ Every time you wash your ce 
hands, brush your hair, or ae 

™| es 

clean your teeth. - 


ty ” a 
‘look at your shoes/"; 
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Before you enter your office or any other 
office, before every appointment, and 
always before appearing in public. 
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SHOE POLISHES 


Everybody knows the quality. 
Black, White, Tan, Brown and 
Ox-blood. 







Shine your shoes at least once a day—a 
Shining Outfit makes it easy. Aside from 
the consideration of appearance, the wel- 
fare of your shoes demands it. To restore 
the natural oils that preserve them, always 
use one of the three polishes illustrated 





herewith. 






4 If your dealer cannot supply you, send soc to f: 
> , the Shinola Company, Rochester, N. Y., for the a 
Shinola Home Set and two boxes Shinola Shoe ay 

2-in-1 Shining Kit Polish, or 75c to the F. F. Dalley Company, Inc., 3 

A big, fine quality brush, and Buffalo, N. Y., or Hamilton, Can., for the 2-in-1 
dauber, of South American borse Shining Kit and two boxes 2-in-1 Shoe Polish. Le 


hair, with polishing cloth—com- 
plete—in durable box. 
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Now-vacuum cleanin 
can be done withou 
electricity — 


‘ If you could know first hand how easy it is to 
vacuum clean the wire-less way— 


Then you'd understand why 400,000 American 
women find this inexpensive non-electric cleaner so 
great a help. You'd be amazed at its lightness, and 
the ease with which you can carry.it. There are no 
electrical connections. No cords either. 











| Staterooms on += You'd see, too, how the Vacuette’s powerful air suc- 
Ss. S. “George tion cleans deep down in the nap of your rugs and 
| Gre cleaned Carpets—how quickly lint, thread and surface dirt are 

daily with the gathered up by this strong suction combined with 









the action of a fast.revolving bristle brush. 


You can try the Vacuette in your own home with- 
. out obligation. Phone the Vacuette branch, or, 

a if you can’t find it in your phone book, write 
us for the address. But have a demonstration. 
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of Rugs and Carpéts.” Teiis how to make floor 


ONS coverings last longer and look better. How. to 
KS - temove stains, etc. You will find it invaluable. 


Wolf, Son of Lad, Saves 
His Friends 


where I was landing. Just then I saw this chap 


come running down the hill toward the bam, 


It was the dog that—” 
“That’s right!” spoke up a man from ap. 


other boat. “My brother was rowing. I was in 


| the stern, and I saw the whole thing. That 








dog is a wonder.” 

The laborer edged modestly out of sight 
around the house, his hopes of largesse and of 
fame collapsing. 

The Mistress also disappeared from the 
group. The Master found her, a few minutes 
later, Wolf’s dirty body held close to her white 
sports suit, as she sat with one arm about the 


| dog, crooning softly to him and petting his 


mud-smeared head. 


T WAS three days later that the Master sent 
Wolf to the woodland pasture once more, to 
show off for another guest by leading the two 
horses back to the stable. Eager to do his 
popular trick, the collie bounded along on his 
mission. He found Sintram and Lass grazing 
in the lush grass at the edge of the woods, It 
was his first encounter with them since the fire. 
At sight and scent of him, the two horses 
remembered all at once his murderous assault 
and the merciless slashes and nips he had used 
in goading them forth from the barn. With 
common impulse they flung up their heads and 
fled in fright from him, snorting and trembling. 
Sadly, wonderingly, the little collie gazed 
after them. Then he realized what had 
happened. He had lost his adoring big friends— 
had lost them forever. Henceforth they were to 
look on him as a dread enemy and persecutor. 
No more would they follow gladly where he led, 
nor so much as suffer him to come near them. 
Love had changed to cringing fear, friendship 
to horror. 

Head and tail adroop, Wolf trotted back to 
the house. He avoided the Mistress’s eye, as 
he lay down in a furry and unhappy ball at 
her feet. But she stooped and petted him and 
told him he was a wonderful little dog. And 
under her praise and petting, Wolf grew almost 
happy again. He had lost the friendship of 
two silly horses. But the Mistress understood. 
The Mistress always understood. 
“Trapped,” the third “Wolf” story 
by Mr. Terhune, will appear in May 


Miriam Has a Happy 
Easter 
(Continued from page 49) 


DrrEcTIons: Provide yourself with a pait 
of scissors and a rubber band. It is best to 
paste the whole sheet on a heavy piece of wrap- 
ping paper or cambric and put it under 4 
weight to dry, before cutting out. Cut the 
two slits marked A and B on the lower edge 
of the doll. From the back of the doll insert 
one end of the rubber band in slit A and the 
other end through slit B and slip a bow through 
each loop to keep it from pulling out. Put your 
first two fingers through the rubber band at the 
back of the doll, and they will make cunning 
little legs for Miriam to dance about with. 

Note: See the illustration at the top of the 
page. So that your fingers will appear to be 
the same length, roll one end of the papet 
shoes around and paste on or near the dotted 
line according to the size of your finger 
When you want to use the legs that you have 
cut out, carefully remove the rubber band 
and insert the tabs A and B into the slits A 
and B from the back of the doll. 

Cut the slot marked with dotted lines on the 
left side of the doll’s legs. Bend the long ené 


backward and around so that you can inset 
the hook into the slot, and Miriam will stand 


by herself. 


The doll and the parasol are attached by 
slipping the tabs through the slit marked by 


dotted lines in the doll’s right hand. 
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(Continued from page 23) 


feet among the clover stems before they took 
wing, so that the point from which a bird left 
the earth was no indication at all as to where 
anest might be. Because I wanted to photo- 
graph these nests while they were filled with 

s and to keep record on the parent birds 
while they were brooding and feeding, it be- 
came necessary to know the different locations, 
and to do this I devised the scheme of having 
my field assistant take one end of a long rope 
while I took the other, and we laid off the field 
in sections, dragging the rope across the sur- 
face, Startled as the rope came immediately 
over them, the bob-o’-links would arise pre- 
cipitately from their locations, so we had the 
nests of all of them staked for our convenience 
with signs which none save ourselves knew 
how to translate. 

















[N WATCHING and working around this 
clover field, the orchard at one end and the 
meadow at the other and the big woods across 
the river, I must have absorbed a soul full of 
beauty, of perfume, of song, and an encyclope- 
dia full of first-hand information. Tucked ina 
blind, with a covered camera focussed on any of 
these nests, and waiting by the day for the old 
birds to carry out the processes of their lives be- 
fore it, I became a real expert on what the birds 
were saying, and what they thought and felt 
while they were at their daily task of rearing 
their young. First, on arrival, there were a 
few days of pure, gushing melody, joy in spring, 
homecoming, a pzean of praise for a clover field, 
a meadow, an orchard, a river, and a wood in 
proximity. Then these songs were shredded 
to rags and patched in the pursuit of mating 
and the work of nest building. The real vocal 
test came during brooding. At that time the 
males had nothing to do but feast and give 
thanks. The more affectionate chose a choir 
lft, each a nicely spaced distance from his 
mate, and put his entire consciousness into his 
song. By the hour, morning and evening, 
these males practised their notes over and over, 
rounding, fulling, coloring each note, with 
tucked tails, swollen throats, and wide-open 
beaks; rising higher and higher, past the range 
of any musical instrument save, at times, the 
violin, these little maestros almost tore their 
vocal chords in pitch, When they could go no 
higher, they fulled and colored and melodized 
the notes for the benefit of their brooding 
mates and the world at large. The little hens, 
before a set camera, taught me what I never 
knew before—that they, too, sang as they 
brooded. I could see their distended throats, 
their bills slightly parted, could hear at times 
the faint whisper lullaby they sang to their 
eggs as they warmed them to life with the heat 
of their bodies. 

Always between the males and females 
during brooding, especially during feeding, 
there was a constant inquiry, a family tribal 
call. On the part of the male it was a question, 
‘Are you all right?” At once the answer, “I 
am.” : 

When feeding time came and the young 
had advanced to a state of pin-feathers which 
a them sufficiently warm that both the old 
— ig them for food hunting, and 

emands of their increasing appetites 
made more food necessary, the elders con- 
sce fa one of each other by the inquiry 
a vee eo forth, — _e are you?” and 
dividual note et ales - tt a “9 69 oa 
in te 0 pd * ays utterec at a certain 
» In é ay, the notes meant the 
same thing, 
a eel acquainted with each pair 
ak. ca t ie bob-o -links, the oven-birds, 
while or of my particular clover field, 
strugule ak a after a long, hard 
with a brooding dove f 2 Pp ve i" i 

“gn et = — almost touc ner. 
sd views hrasher, and more bluebirds 
than I h S, More song sparrows and warblers, 

ave time to enumerate. At some hour 
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C May We Lut this 
3000 Lamp in Your 









The lamp is about 5 ft. 
in height. The base 
and cap are cast in 
solid medallium; the 
upper shaft is brass; 
the finish, antique 
statuary bronze. It has 
a parchment shade in 
three colors. Both 
bracket and shade are 
ivoted, so that the 
ight can be regulated 
as to height or 
thrown at any angle. 
The lamp can easily 
be lifted with one 
hand without moving 
from your chair. 


Home -at Our Risk ? 


Though the Decorative Arts League actually spent that much for the 

model of this beautiful Greek-Pompeian floor lamp—we will let you have 

it for only $19.85—half the price you would pay in a store—and without 
one penny in advance! 


HAT contributes more to the charm 

of the modern living-room than a 
graceful floor lamp? Indeed, it is one of 
the most important of all decorative 
accessories. 

But the kind of lamp that you want for 
your home is far beyond the reach of the 
average purse. Nothing less than $35 or 
$40! And the ornate commercial lamps 
you can afford, you wouldn't have in your 
house. 

To meet this need, the Decorative Arts 
League secured the services of three 
famous artists in designing a really beau- 
tiful floor lamp that could be reproduced 
at a reasonable price. The result was this 
exquisite Greek-Pompeian model, for 
which the League paid over $3000! 

This aristocrat among floor lamps the 
League is able to sell for as amazingly 
low a price as $19.85—practically half the 
price that would be charged in the shops— 
simply because ‘of its large corresponding 
membership scattered throughout the 
country, which enables it to sell its offer- 
ings directly to consumers. 

We want you to see this beautiful lamp 
for yourself—to try it out in your home. 


In using advertisements see page 4 


All you have to do to get it is mail the 
coupon. When the postman delivers the 
lamp at your door, just as an evidence of 
good faith, give him only $3.85 deposit 
(plus postage) and the lamp can decorate 
your home for five days. At the end of 
that time, yeu can either return it and get 
your deposit refunded in full, or keep 
it at the special price of $19.85, the re- 
maining $16 above your deposit to be paid 
at the rate of $4 monthly from date for 
four months. 

Send the coupon today. It entitles you to mem- 
bership in the League without any financial obliga- 
tion whatever, and it brings you the lamp for 
five days. Mail it NOW. Decorative Arts League. 
Dept. 34, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 






DECORATIVE ARTS LEAGUE, Dept. 34, 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

You may send me the Greek-Pompeian Floor 
Lamp. When it comes, I will pay the postman 
$3.85 deposit (plus postage). If I am not de- 
lighted with it, I will return it within five days 
and you agree to refund my deposit. If I keep it, 
I agree to pay you $16 still due on the purchase 
price at the rate of $4 monthly from date for four 
months. 

Please enter my name as a corresponding mem- 
ber of the League. 
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—the beautiful VW T 
and durable are 
Glistening Metal-Glass on a Heart of Steel 


The complete 24-piece Daisy Auto Lunch Kits 


9 Dinner Plates 1 Salad Bow! | 
6 Cups 1 Vegetable Dish 
6 Dessert Dishes 1 Four-quart Pail 


Sent prepaid on receipt of $8.20 


Dainty Sanitrox Dishes 
for six all packed in 
one trim little pail 


It doesn’t look possible, but the salad bowl, vegetable 
This smaller Daisy Auto ish, 6 dessert dishes, 6 cups, and the whole 9 big plates all 
Lunch Kit consisting of: fit like magic into this 4-quart pail. Givea little push to the 


oe ee wire lock, and your picnic dishes are ready for the car. As 


6 Cups 
1 1 Salad Bow! | a matter of fact they’re usually kept packed always ready 
1 Four-quart Pail for use. 

(15 pieces in all) 


Seat peepeld on receipt This handy Auto Lunch Kit is delightful for outdoor serv- 

sae asad ing anywhere, in garden or remotest camp. Takes up little 
room, will not break, and provides all the dishes needed for 
six. Even better in ycur hand than it looks in this picture. 
If your dealer does not have it, send us his name with your 
order, and we will send it prepaid direct to you. 


Has all the tested quality of high- 
grade Sanitrox cooking utensils 


While Sanitrox ware is made on a base of fine steel, it also 
has the immaculately smooth, sanitary surface of clean white 
china. Its almost diamond -hard surface is impervious even 
to odors; absolutely proof against food acids. Durable as well 


as beautiful, a joy to use, and an economy to own. To be 
Sat had in practically all household and cooking utensils. 


% Columbian Enameiing & Stamping Co. 


& Terre Haute, Indiana 


- 
Write for i - . , 
pate: a 5 Bs ay : Also manufacturers of the famous Onyx Ware 
“The Beautiful — mottied white on brown 
and Durable 
Ware.” 
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of almost every day disaster threatened some 
of these birds. Time and again I slipped from 
my blind near the nest on which I was workj 
to go pell-mell acréss the field to chase away 
rat that had come from the ruins of an olf 
log cabin across the road and was menacin 
the nest of one of my larks, or to head back 
toward the river a big black snake that thought 
it would like to lunch on bob-o’-link eggs, to 
sail a stick or a stone at an adventurous squirrel 
that wanted an omelet and was not averse to 
young birds. Whenever an alarm cry came 
from any direction, there was always a cause 
and help was always needed, so I became 
highly expert at translating these calls and 
cries and even came to know when danger was 
imminent. I learned to catch the first little 
questioning inflection that permeated the note 
of a bird when instinct told it that something 
threatening was coming, before there came the 
real knowledge to the bird itself as to what its 
difficulty would be. There was no mistaking 
the wild alarm cry, almost always followed by 
the battle cry that presaged direct attack by an 
inquisitive dog, a prowling cat, or a hungry 
snake. Sometimes naughty children had to be 
shown the better way and bribed to do their 
hunting and fishing in other directions. 

I even grew so expert in sound that, as] 
lay coiled up with my fingers clasping the bulb 
of the long hose attachment that worked the 
shutter of my camera, I learned the procession 
of little feet that marched around my head 
over the brown oak leaves of last year. I knew 
the quick, alert step of the housefly; I knew the 
precise, military march of an ant; I knew the 
careful, velvet step of a spider; I knew the 
hesitant, lazy step of the cricket, investigating 
as he traveled, taking a few steps, pausing to 
look and to feel his way ahead of him, never 
in a hurry, and almost always cheeping a little 
song as he went. I knew the wicked, military 
staccato of the feet of a wasp. They always 
came past as if the leaves were hot, and they 
lifted their feet from them in haste or spurned 
them in pride. The big black and yellow 
bumblebees went wallowing along like small 
elephants, while always they presaged their 
coming with heavy odors of formic acid and 
the perfume of the pollen of the clover field 
and the crab and plum thickets. The bees had 
the same odors, but they stepped up more 
neatly and quickly as they waned past. 

When I rested my head on the ground, 
waiting with tired eyes for the particular bind 
to come into the particular pose I wanted at his 
nest, I not only heard and learned to differen- 
tiate the step of each tiny beetle and insect that 
passed my ear, but down in the ground I could 
hear the roots pushing their way through the 
earth, I could hear the sap coursing through the 
fine rootlets, and I could hear the earth-worms 
and the thousand-legged worms, and the big 
white grubs, and all the little folk below the 
surface that were busy at their daily lives 
Time after time, when I took my fingers and 
softly worked back the earth, I could prove 
that I had been right when I had said to my- 
self: “A grub is working here,” “That 1s @ 
thousand-legged worm,” “What a big fine 
angleworm that must be!”’ “A mole is coming 
my way.” 


It WAS while working in this location that 
there came into my consciousness the & 
perience that caused me to write the sentence 
that got me into more trouble than any other 
line I ever wrote concerning any ornithologi 
subject. The fact was, that I wrote descrip 
tions of exactly what occurred in my working 
territory, but I might not have been sufficiently 
specific at times. I was so interested in the 
nesting phenomena, the familsy life, the rept 
ductions I was making of the birds themselves, 
that I never had the time to make the detail 
study of bird music I should have loved t. 
I merely learned which notes belonged 
| which birds. I did become expert at fitting 
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reproducing their notes sufficiently to attract 
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_ The Singers of Immortality 


the attention of the birds and to elicit replies 
irom them at times. 

At any rate, I wrote the beautiful sentence 
about the larks singing nearer the throne than 
any other birds because my sky was full of lark 
music for the opening two summers that | 
lived, almost every day of my life, beside that 
particular stretch of the Wabash River wher 
it encircled that particular clover field with jts 
rich feathered population. I never shall forget 
che secret pride that swelled in my heart when 
Gilbert T. Pearson, now the president of the 
Audubon Society of America, visited mp 
twenty years ago. He had come north asq 
delegate to an ornithological meeting in Fort 
Wayne. He happened to mention in my 
presence that he never had seen a bob-o’-link 
in its northern dress or heard its courting notes 
so I took him down to the Limberlost to visi 
the Cabin, and to this particular stretch of 
clover field that he might see a bird which he 
considered a pest to the rice-growers of the 
Carolinas, when it was dressed in black satin 
and wore a gauzy veil of delicate, creamy white 
drifting over its head and shoulders, and sat up 
on a rod line and sang such an insane melody 
of such a length, of jumbled notes of tumbled 
sweetness, interspersed with questions and 
exclamations and runs and trills, that no one 
ever has succeeded in adequately reproducing 
the ripple and the melody and the spontaneity 
of the performance. 


O I wrote my fateful lark sentence. Not 
long after that I was called to Chicago to 
speak before the Press Club. There I meta 
man who was peculiarly expert in bird notes,a 
student of the birds, a lover of the birds, a man 
who had had means to travel over the face of 
the globe and to study the birds of many lands 
in their environment and learn their notes as 
they lived their lives in their homes. I will say 
for this gentleman that he was a very decent 
person. He did not tackle me in public and put 
me to confusion, but he led me privately toa 
corner and put me on the witness stand. He 
began a cross-examination. He said to me 
sternly: 

“Why did you write that sentence about the 
larks ‘singing nearer the throne than any other 
birds?’ ” 

I answered promptly: “‘Because they do.” 

His reply was: “I have just listened to your 
speech before the Press Club. You are 
particularly and peculiarly well informed. | 
can see that a lifetime of experience has gone 
into your studies. You have made no break in 
anything I ever have seen among your writings 
except that. Think a minute, and tell me truly 
from where the larks in the Limberlost are 
singing.” 

I answered promptly: ‘From the fence posts 
and the rod lines and while flying over the 
orchards and villages.” 

He looked at me intently, and then he saidia 
a manner that reminded me precisely of the 
school-masters of my youth—I think ur 
doubtedly he must have been a school-master 
in his youth, if he was not one at that minute: 

“And what birds are singing higher in loci 
tion than the larks?” 

I answered instantly, “The orioles, and above 
them the goldfinches in the highest flight of all, 
accompanied by song.” 

He nodded gravely and said: ‘You att 
right. Now, what about the larks singing at 
such a height that you designate them as the 
especial musicians nearest the throne of God? 

And quite as instantly and as readily 
answered: ‘And so they do. They are singing 
out of sight. They are up so high that I cat 
not even see them.” 

At this point this particular gentlemat 
looked at me with wide eyes in which a fire 
belligerency began to gather and to grow, ane 
he said: “How can you say a thing like that 

A dull red began to creep up under his collar, 
and his whole form began slightly to tense, a? 
I looked at him, a dazed and helpless thing. 18 
that instant every hair of my mental pigtal’ 
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The Singers of Immortality 


stuck in my head. I was backed flat against 
the wall, the copper toe of one shoe frantically 
scouring the back of the other leg, while clutch- 
ing hands were thrust in gingham apron 
pockets, and I was desperately trying to 
remember my “nine times” and devoutly 
thanking God for a father who had insisted on 
elevens and twelves when all the other fathers, 
and even the schoolmasters, stopped at tens. 
Thank God, I could, if I must! But Father’s 
eyes had always been encouraging, helpful. I 
had not yet had experience with eyes that had 
little sparkles of malice and cruelty in them. 

I shut my eyes, and I opened my mental 
ears, and with all the power in my being I 

rayed God to help me to materialize my own 
particular clover field and to reproduce for this 
man the notes I had heard during the two 
years I had worked in and around it. Then I 
began, note by note, trying to interpret what it 
was that I had heard there. And as I repro- 
duced each note, this man shook his head. He 
told me flatly that there was not a lark in the 
omithology of America that sang any such 
note. There was not a lark above the Limber- 
lost except a meadow lark or a pippet. There 
was not and never had been a lark in this 
country that was singing the notes I was 
attributing to larks. 

He said to me: “You are mixing your 
omithology with that of other lands. You are 
reproducing the notes of birds not native to 
America. You heard the song you are imitating 
abroad.” 

I could only answer: “But I haven’t been 
abroad. I have never heard a bird note in my 
life except the notes of the birds of our own 
country, and I tell you that these notes are 
above the Limberlost and that I do hear them, 
and I give you my word of honor that they are 
the notes.of larks.” 

Then the gentleman forgot that he was a 
gentleman and sneered in my face. He told me 
quite succinctly and in well-chosen and forceiul, 
even in picturesque, English—though he strove 
to hold his ire, to be polite—that I was a liar; 
that it would get me nowhere to be a liar; that 
the only thing that I could do was to keep to 
the rules of science. I must not let my imagina- 
tion run away with me. I must not tell the 
public I had seen and heard things, and expect 
experienced ornithologists to accept my word, 
unless I kept safely within the bounds of com- 
mon experience. Exactly what he thought of 
me probably was considerably stronger than 
what he said to me. I could only look him 
straight in the eye and swear with all the fervor 
of my being that I had only reproduced what I 
had heard, that I had only told of what I had 
seen, that I had only described what had 
happened. 


I WENT back to the Limberlost with one of 
~ the deepest hurts my heart has ever endured 
in a long series of thrusts, some of which have 
gone fairly deep, some bloody cuts that a life- 
time of doctoring has failed to heal. I had no 
Intention of trying to heal this hurt. What I 
had to do was to investigate, to prove that I 
was truthful, so I rushed to the Cabin and got 
Into my field clothes, took my cameras, and 
went back to my clover field. I had done much 
thinking, and only God knew the amount of 
praying, because it always has been a custom of 
mine, when I get in water too deep to stroke for 
myself, to cry, as did Peter in the same cir- 
cumstances: “I am sinking, Lord. Save me!” 
As the Lord stretched forth His hand and 
helped Peter when his footsteps grew ad- 
venturous and the waters closed around him, 
so T asked the same gentle Saviour, in His own 
time and in His own way, to help me to sustain 
my reputation, to keep my head above the 
waves that seemed to pile high, that appeared 
darkly threatening. 

: I went back to the Limberlost. At the river 
ridge I began to listen. I went to work 
ostensibly around the nests of doves and brown 
thrushes, of cuckoos, of larks, of every bird that 
inhabited my stretch of river bank and clover 
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field, but fully half of me was up in the sky; 
half of me was listening for the birds that sang 
higher than the goldfinches and the orioles— 
these things of flashing wing that my eye could 
follow, the goldfinch as it arose and fell ip 
waves of flight and sowed its notes upon the 
air like a sower casting grain over a field: of 
the oriole, the thing of burnished gold that 
started a strain in the clover field, progressed to 
the orchard to link it up with the following 
note, and reached a topmost limb of a giant 
maple across the river for the finale. 

This first day I listened as I never before 
or since have listened for the note of a bird, 
You may truly believe I was ‘‘ready to catch 
larks if ever the heavens should fall.” And $0, 
by and by, I heard the notes for which I was 
listening, and they were far in the sky. They 
were so infinitely higher than the notes of any 
other birds that, strain my eyes as I might, I 
could not see a sight of the singers. But away 
up there somewhere there were lark notes, 
Then I realized something, as I listened in 
painful intentness, as I raised to my knees, with 
my hands clenched and my eyes strained sky- 
ward. Lark notes? Yes. Lark inflection, 
lark rhythm, but not the notes of meadow 
larks. Higher notes, clearer notes, notes of 
painful sweetness, notes differently spaced and 
differently uttered. After a minute I shut my 
eyes. I have always had the feeling that when 
I closed off light from my eyes in field work, by 
a slight degree I could intensify my hearing, 
What a scientist would say to this I do not 
know. I donot know that itis possible. I only 
know that it is a feeling I always have had, a 
practise I always have indulged. The truth 
may be that in shutting off sight one can con- 
centrate more intently on-sound. With my 
hands gripped in nerve strain, kneeling up with 
blinded eyes and ears trained to the last point 
of intensity, I listened. I did hear larks. I 
did hear them singing the very notes I had 
reproduced in Chicago. 


THEN I began to study the quality of the song. 

It was not the song of rejoicing in spring, in 
love, in the approach of nesting time that 
preceded the passion song. It was not the 
song that our larks sang in the joy of home- 
coming. It was not the bubbling, leaping, 
blood-colored thing that they poured out when 
they raced across the clover field, each intent 
on physical contact with the mate he had 
selected. This song that these larks were 
singing out of sight above the clouds was a 
passionless thing. It had not a tinge of a note 
of rejoicing; it was a thing of pleading, alto- 
gether a demanding song. Never in all my life 
have I heard anything so poignant, so pail- 
fully sweet, and so utterly hopeless. It was as 
if a pair of lost birds drifted back and forth 
across an alien sky. It was as if the clover 
field and the river and the homing of other 
birds was a matter of indifference to them. It 
was as if some strange chance had brought 
them to a foreign land, to a land they did not 
know, to a land to the music of whose rivers 
they were not. accustomed, to fields that to 
them did not mean home; there was in the 
notes the isolation of utter loneliness. There 
were two of them, and sometimes they sang i 
unison, and sometimes they sang alternately. 
But neither of them had a mate. There was 
never a note in answer. There was not the 
exuberant pulse-beat of the assurance that 
mating would follow song, that there would bea 
nest and eggs and sheltering wings and yellow 
baby throats for them to fend for. High 
above my head, exactly as I had recorded, 
closer to the throne of God than I ever before 
had heard any other bird sing, each of this paif 
of birds poured out the notes of a broken 
heart. They were crying hopelessly through 
the sky, calling down to the river, down to the 


clover field, down to happy nesting relatives: 
“Where is my mate? Where is my nest? 
& Where are my little gold throats?” Because 
| that is what a lark facing four wide-open 
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| yellow throats would say, since no jewel ever 
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The Singers of Immortality 


has been found of so exquisite a yellow, no 
fabric ever devised, so warmly golden as the 
throat of a nestling lark. : 

The cries these larks uttered, with each 
repetition, seemed to take on a slightly deeper 
tinge of the despair of isolation, of loneliness, of 
homesickness. As I studied them, I realized 
that. Sometimes they grew so faint that I 
thought the birds that were singing them must 
almost have finished their time: they had for- 
gotten to feed; they were not fat on grubs, not 
fed on insects of the clover field. In their 
garch for home and mates they had become 
half-starved, half-dying things, pulsing out 
these last, unavailing questings for their kind. 

And while these things were slowly beating 
themselves into my consciousness, while the air 
above was sown with these pure pearls of 
heartbreak, of disappointment, of unalleviated 
homesickness until the exhaustion in them was 
discernible, I heard a voice, and it was not a 
voice that I recognized at first. Softly, almost 
breathlessly, it began, a little whisper that by 
and by I realized had to come from my own 
lips, since no one else was there: 


“Hail to thee, blithe spirit! 
Bird thou never wert, 
That from heaven, or near it, 
Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art.” 


And then: 


“Up with me, up with me into the clouds! 
Singing, singing, 

With clouds and sky above thee ringing, 
Lift me, guide me, till I find 

That spot that seems so to thy mind.” 


But there seemed to be nothing at all in the 
minds of these birds but that fruitless search, 
that endless crying across the sky from hearts 
that sounded broken and sick for home, sick 
as the “sad heart of Ruth” when “she stood in 
tears amid the alien corn.” 

At the last thought I stumbled to my feet, 
opened my eyes, and strained them heaven- 
ward. There could be no other explanation 
These were Wordsworth’s birds, Shelley’s 
birds, England’s birds! These were a pair of 
homesick sky-larks that in some way had been 
brought to this land where they were crying out 
their hearts as Browning cried out from his: 


“Oh, to be in England 
Now that April’s there!” 





[? WAS a cruel thing that had been done when 

this pair of mateless birds were released in a 
strange land, but with all the land to choose 
itom, my heart thrilled with thankfulness that 
they had found the Limberlost most like home. 
The tears were rolling down my cheeks until 
they wet the front of my blouse. There was 
nothing that I could do for the birds. For- 


f getting earth and food, they would cruise the 


sky in hopeless search until their hearts broke 
and they died of grief. 

But I had to verify my statements and ease 
my conscience, so I gathered up my parapher- 
naliaand went back to the Cabin. I sat down, 
and I wrote mostly what you have been reading 
to the Man Who Knew. As quick as mails 
could carry, there came to me a letter and a 
hewspaper clipping telling me how a consign- 
ment of birds had been shipped from abroad 
the previous season and had been released in 
New York state. Among them were several 
male skylarks, The females had seemed frailer 
and had not survived the voyage. 

The same letter brought information that 
the bird societies of several states had tried the 
‘xperiment of importing skylarks along with 
other birds. It put me in the way of finding 
"ports made by C. F. Pfluger, secretary of an | 
aaeation for the importation of song birds | 
Oregon. In the first list released, there | 
bo ten pairs of black-headed nightingales, | 
tb _ of gray song thrushes, fifteen pairs 
Fe song thrushes, twenty-two pairs of 
a “a , four singing quail, twenty black 
‘lanings, nineteen bullfinches, three of which 








The care of the cuticle is the basis of well groomed nails 


e way Beauty Oxperts 
keep the cuticle smooth 


How exquisite her hands look, the nails gleaming like jewels 
in the softest, smoothest rim of cuticle. 


Have you wondered just what beauty experts do to get the 
soft, smooth nail rim that baffles you? Some of the sruartest 
beauty shops in New York say they use Cutex. They consider 
the care of the cuticle with Cutex is the basis of their charming 
grooming of the hands, for without fresh smooth cuticle the 
whitest hands, the most lustrous nails, look awkward and 
neglected. And Cutex is so easy to use and so quick that 
thousands of women have learned how to give themselves this 
same lovely manicure. 


Cutex makes everything for the manicure. Its polishes are won- 
derful for a lovely lustre. The new Powder Polish gives a brilliance 
almost instantly. For a very high polish use Cutex Liquid Polish. 
There are also Cake and Paste polishes. Cutex has complete manicure 
sets for 60c, $1.00, $1.50 and $3.00. Each article separately is 35¢. 
At drug and department stores in the United States and Canada 


and chemist shops in England. 


Experts at the Terminal Salonsinthe | Miss Dorothy Gray, Fifth Avenue’s 
Waldorf-Astoria, Pennsylvania famous beauty specialist Says: “Cutex 
Hotel and the Knickerbocker, say: is particularly invaluable to me because it is 


“Cutex is the best thing we know of for absolutely safe. American hands are the best 
giving that rim of smooth unbroken cuticle, groomed in the world. To Cutex must be 
essential to well groomed hands. It softens given a large part of the credit. It has been 
and shapes the cuticle and is the safest way teaching so steadily the loveliness of well kept 
to remove particles of dead skin.” nails that no one wants to be without them.” 


Introductory Set— 


now only 12¢ NORTHAM WARREN, Dept. L4 


Fill out this coupon and } yt 
mail it with 12c in coin 114 West 17th St., New York 


xe oF stamps for the Intro- |; I enclose 12c in stamps or coin for new Introductory Set 
containing enough Cutex for six manicures. 


ductory Set .containing 
trial sizes of Cutex Cut- 
icle Remover, Powder 
Polish, emery board and 
orange stick. Address 
Northam Warren, 114 }} 
West 17th St., New [i Street 
York, or if you live in [} Pp O Fas G 
Canada, Dept. L4, 200 (or 7 Ox) 
Mountain St., Montreal, 
Canada. 
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When Friends Say 
“Such Beautiful Windows!” 


, And More Beauty Comes to Curtains 
Draped on Bluebird Flat Curtain Rods 


Pretty, artistic effects for all curtains and drapes 
are assured with Bluebird Rods. Their efficient 
design makes every delightful effect. easy to 
attain—for Plain windows, Bay windows, French 
doors, or Casement windows. 


Sagless, economical, easy to put up, “Bluebirds” 


— single, — — triple in rustless Satin és 
id and White Enamel. b lf b 8 9] 
Bluecbie 


’ Ask for the rods with the stiffening ribs. The 
ribs identify Bluebird Rods and protect you FLAT-Estending 
from accepting an inferior article. CURTAIN RODS 


H. L. JUDD COMPANY, Inc., New York 
‘Makers of Home Accessories Over 50 Years’? 


Ornamental Gracefully Simple Bracket 
Stiffening Ribs Curved Ends Essily Attached 


The feeding of infants and older children— 


A tremendously important subject treated by Dr. Harvey W. Wiley and published in 2 pame 
phiets. Sent for 10c and a stamped envelope. Address Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, San- 
itation and Health, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


First Aid to Spring House-cleaning 


Now is the time to en your home Non-poisonous—harmless to mankind, 
from insects. Use Bee Brand Insect domestic animals and plants. Does not 
Powder all through the house. Sprinkle spotorstain. 100% pure—no adulteration. 
or blow the finely ground powder in In red sifting-top cans, at your druggist 
cracks and crevices; apply it to bed or grocer. Household sizes, 15c and 35c. 
springs; in dark corners where roaches’, Other sizes 70c and $1.25. Large pump 
ants’ and flies’ eggs are deposited. gun 75c. 

Sprinkle it on winter clothes to pea If your dealer can’t supply 
prevent moths. ZS you, send 35c for large house- 
It kills and prevents Flies, Fleas, ———— _~CCsihold size. Give dealer’s name. 
Mosquitoes, Ants, Roaches, Get our FREE booklet, “It 
Water Bugs, Bed Bugs, Moths, P j Kills Them,” a guide for 
Lice on fowl, and many other HARM Ki killing house and garden 
house and garden insects. insects. 
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INSECT:POWDER 


McCormick & Co. Importers and Grinders Baltimore, Md. 
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The Singers of Immortality 


were females and sixteen males, the rest of the 
females having died on the way. (This gy, 
tains my statement previously made that th 
females are more delicate and have less Tesist. 
ance than the males, which was probably the 
reason that the skylarks of the Limberlost wep 
— mates.) oe 

hese imported birds were put in !arge 
and somewhat acclimated got habituate 
before they were turned loose. The whole 
of the country in which they were released 
watch upon them and did what it could ty 
protect them. The reports sent to the sogj 
concerning their habituation were so flatter; 
that the following year, through a Portland 
bird dealer named Stuhr, a second order cop. 
sisting of bullfinches, song thrushes, red. 
breasted English robins, black-headed night. 
ingales, chaffinches, and twenty-four pairs of 
skylarks was brought to this country. Soit was 
in this way that skylarks happened to be sing. 
ing above the Limberlost. 

Instead of returning the male larks that had 
lost their mates, they had been released, ands, 
for the two seasons that I had been working in 
this particular clover field, that pair of home. 
sick birds had spent the summer, very probably 
journeying south in winter, since they could 
not have survived our winters. But for two 
summers skylarks had drifted there, attracted, 
no doubt, by kindred voices; for two summers 
as exquisite melody as ever proceeded from the 
throats of birds beat against the unavailing 
skies of an alien land. Then isolation and 
homesickness, possibly accident, I shall never 
know what—at any rate, the third season they 
failed to come. 

Before the second season closed, I had con- 
~~ and ample justification for the statement 

had so innocently made that above my clover 
field in the Limberlost, larks, the immortal 
birds of the poets of all times, were singing in 
the sky nearer the gates of Heaven than any 
other birds. 

Owing to a typographical error, Mrs, 

Porter’s reference to a family of nine cools, 

in the February issue, was made to read 

“loons.” Mrs. Porter’s next article, “The 

Gold Medal Flower,” will appear in May 


Dressmaking Lesson 
(Continued from page 66) 


it is far better to keep to good lines in the 
pattern and allow for the child’s freedom a 
movement. Adjust the length of skirts and 
sleeves; see that vest and collars set smoothly; 
note the position of the pocket and raise o 
lower if necessary. 

Frock with box-plait: First stitch the bor 
plait to the right-hand side of the front; tum 
in the other edge and hem to the machine 
stitching (Fig. 1), then fold the box-plait to 
place and baste to keep in shape while working 
on the rest of the garment (Fig. 2). Face the 
left-hand side of the front (using a narrow, 
straight facing) six inches from the top. Le 
the facing extend beyond the edge of the front 
one-half inch. Seam the remainder of 
front to the box-plait. 

Pockets: Stitch, turn, and press the flap; 
cut slit for pocket; baste the raw edge of 
flap to the right side of the frock, at the lower 
edge of the slit, having the finished edge toward 
the lower part of the frock (Fig. 3). Then baste 
one edge of the pocket to the right side of 
garment, on top of the flap (Fig. 4); stitch and 
turn through to the wrong side of the garmeat; 
baste firmly at edge. Baste and stitch pocket 
to the upper edge of the slit, working from 
wrong side; baste this edge firmly and stitch 
(Figs. 5 and 6); then press carefully, shrinking 
out any fulness at the corners. Stitch 
overcast sides of pocket. Lay flap in u stand 
ing position and slip-stitch to garment (Fig. 7). 

Stitch the sleeves in place, then the under 
arm and sleeve seams. Stitch, turn and pres 
the collar and cuffs; stitch one edge of theo 
to the right side of the dress and hem the 
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Renewing ig treasures iyi po POM old 
memories with ‘¢61”’ Floor Varnish is a labor 
of love. So durable and water-resistant on 
floors and linoleum, it lasts even longer on 
furniture and other articles. ‘617’ stains and 
varnishes with one stroke of the brush and 
flows on freely without laps or brush marks. 


Color card, and sample panel finished with a? surface and Pratt G Lambert Varnish Products are 
“61” with names of PEL dealers in your |°5 an’, save alll MenihS used by painters, specified by architects and 
vicinity will be gladly sent you on request. sold by leading paint and hardware dealers, 


Pratt & Lamsert-Inc., Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N.Y. In Canada, 21 Courtwright St.$ Bridgeburg, Ontario. 
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The GRISWOLD Tite-Top DUTCH OVEN 


Trade Mark 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


makes friends quickly 


OU need use it only a few times to find out what a 
splendid utensil the Griswold Tite-Top Dutch Oven is. 
“About ten days ago, I purchased one of your Dutch 
Ovens,” writes Mrs. Ella Hicks, of Philadelphia, “and 
have used it several times in that while. I must say I am 
highly pleased with it. It saves on the gas bill, cooks 
thoroughly and without all the heat in the kitchen as in 
roasting meat in the gas stove oven. It is indeed a pleasure 


to use it and recommend it.” 


__ The longer you own one, the more precious it becomes. 
A Griswold Tite-Top Dutch Oven is the kind of kitchen 


utensil that is handed down from one generation to another. 


Meat cooked in genuine cast iron has a particularly fine 
flavor, with all the nourishing juices and goodness kept in. 
It is tender and delicate, always thoroughly cooked without 
burning. The self-basting feature enables you to leave it 
without attention while you go about other household 


duties. 


Remember that a Griswold Tite-Top Dutch Oven is 
decidedly not a luxury, but a true kitchen economy. Use 
it for baking, boiling and frying, as well as for roasting. 
Make soups and stews and chowders in it. Bake fruit 


cake in less than half the time the old way took. 


Ask to see a Griswold Tite-Top Dutch Oven in any 
good house-furnishing department or hardware store. Or 
send to us for names of dealers who can show you all 


Griswold kitchen utensils. 


Dressmaking Lesson 
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edge to the stitching; turn in the top edges of 
the box-plait which extend beyond the center 
front, and over-hand them together. Sew the 
cuffs to the sleeves in the same manner as the 
collar was attached. Sew the buttons to the 
box-plait and snap fasteners to the under side 
to fasten it. Put the hem in by hand. 
Frock with vest and collar: Tuck the vest 
before cutting it. A band of material may 
be fagotted to the top of the vest to add to 
its attractiveness, and rows of stitchery may 
be applied across the tucks, on the lower 
edge of the collar and at the top of the facing 
on the sleeves. Gather the fulness on the 
front to the slash intended for it; stitch and 
bind the edges. Stitch the back to the front 
as notched, noting the raglan line in the back. 
Stitch, turn, and press the collar; baste the 
collar to the neck of the dress, holding collar 
on the right side; then baste the vest across 
the bottom of the opening and up the right- 
hand side, leaving the left hand side open for 
slipping the dress on and off. Baste a bias 
facing on the edge of vest and collar; stitch in 
place (Fig. 8). Hem the facing to the frock 
(Fig. 9). Stitch the underarm seam and put 
hem in by hand. Buttons may be sewed down 
the front as shown in the illustration. 
Two-piece frock: Stitch the seams of, the 
lining and skirt. Baste and press plaits in 
place in skirt, then sew skirt to lining and 
finish edge by overcasting or with a facing. 
Baste the tucks in the front of the waist at 


the shoulder seams; stitch, press and finish. 
Baste and stitch the dart in the back of the 
sleeves, and the sleeves in place; bind or over- 
cast the edges. Stitch and finish the underarm 
and sleeve seams. Face the neck and the lower 
edges of the sleeves. Use a bias facing for both. 
Hem the bottom of the blouse, being careful 
that the stitches do not show on the right side. 
Sew the buttons, as indicated in the sketch, 
on the sleeves, the lower part of the blouse, 
and the shoulder seams. It is well to make 
straps of the material to put on the underarm 
seams, through which to _— the belt in order 
to keep it from slipping down. i 
Patterns for the two checked frocks, in sizes 
= ‘ 4 to 8 years, and for the two-piece frock in 
3 Pca r weet sizes 6 to 10 years, may be purchased for 3oc 
ig Tl agg Me each. To secure them, send stamps to 


self-basting cover. : : - = 
In 8 sizes. Housekeeping Pattern Service, New York. 


THE GRISWOLD MFG. CO., Dept. C-1, Erie, Penna., U.S.A. 


Makers of the Bolo Oven, Extra Finished Iron Kitchen 
Ware, Waffle Irons, Cast Aluminum Cooking Utensils, 
Food Choppers, Reversible Dampers and Gas Hot Plates. 


‘GRISWOLD 
Tite-Top DUTCH OVEN 
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Fig. 6, finish at upper edge of slash, right side; 
Fig. 7, flap turned up and slip-stitched to place; 
Fig. 8, bias facing joining vest and collar 
dress; Fig. 9, bias facing shown hemmed to dress 
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The Drought 


(Continued from page 48) 


an unusually hard winter with much snow. The 
Danube began to rise in its bed. By sundown 
it had overflowed the shores. From the neigh- 
boring villages the bells of the churches began 
to toll their warnings of flood. 

As most of the houses were along the 
Danube, the people watched its rising with 
great anxiety. And the waters spread and 

read. When the evening star appeared, tre 
waters had reached the priest’s widow’s house, 
so that the family had to climb on the roof to 
save themselves from being drowned. And 
then the peasants looked at one another and 
understood Zina’s action. The Necuratu had 
told her what was going to happen. That was 
the reason she had opened the gates and doors 
of the cattle and fowls. What she had done 
out of mischief was interpreted as an inspira- 
tion. By midnight the waters had inundated 
almost every home. Even Zina was standing 
on the roof. But while the others were awed, 
she was amused by the spectacle, although 
roofs and torn boards from barns and: coops 
began to float by from up the river. 

By morning the waters began to withdraw, 
and the scared priest in kalpak, high rimless 
hat, and sutana raised to his belt, assured them 
all that Zina had ordered the waters to with- 
draw. He had seen that himself. Then the 
cattle and fowl were driven back to the homes. 
Had they remained in stables and coops, they 
would have perished. As it was, they had run 
farther up where the waters did not reach. 


ON THE following Sunday there was again a 
dance at the inn. There was also a wed- 
ding. Zina appeared in her best dress, with 
tinsel and little brass bells on her opintch, 
sandals, 

Naie made as if to stop playing. 

“Play on,” Zina ordered. 

{ The dance stopped. 

* “Dance on, dance on!” Zina cried. “George, 
will you dance with me? My feet are as lead. 
It is so long since I have danced.” 

George, a strong lad, did not dare refuse to 
dance with her. But he was so scared that his 
own feet were like lead, while she was as light 
as a feather. 

a she asked another lad to dance with 
er. 

He almost collapsed when she leaned on him, 
and he afterward claimed she was so heavy she 
had almost crushed him. Then the bride began 
to weep. It was a bad omen. Her wedding was 
being ruined. 

“Be happy. Drink the innkeeper out of his 
wine. Dance until you fall from your feet,” 
Zina yelled, crying and rushing out of the inn. 

That wedding lasted four days and four 

nights—until everything in the inn was drunk 
dry. And they danced until they fell exhausted 
on the ground. And Naie scraped his fiddle 
until every string was broken, and until there 
was not a wisp of hair left on the bow. They 
did as she had ordered. 
_ They called Zina at weddings and christen- 
ings, and births of children and cattle, inter- 
preting her wishes and words with a literalness 
that appalled her. 

There were many young men who might 
have courted her, asked her to dance, and 
made her happy. But she had to make 
advances to them. 

“Won’t you dance with me?” she asked 
Thomas, the carpenter’s son, one evening at 
a wedding, 

Thomas, otherwise so forward and coura- 
geous, the best dancer of the village, grew pale 
and trembled. 

.Your feet will not always be so nimble,” 
Zina encouraged, as she gathered a wisp of 

air from her forehead and stuck it back under 
the white kerchief that covered ber head. 

. 1 don’t think I could dance,” Thomas 
inally answered in a hoarse whisper. 

Zina smiled and withdrew. But the following 

ay Thomas was lame. And it was whispered 


: MODERN 
WALL COVERING 


Sanitas covered walls have 


an adaptable beauty that 
endures for years. 


. er delightful range of patterns and colorings of 
Sanitas Modern Wall Covering, and its remark- 
able adaptability to every style of interior decoration, 
make this the ideal material for the modern room re- 
flecting truly personal qualities, or as a background for 
period furnishings. 


Sanitas Modern Wall Covering is made on cloth, ready- 
painted with durable oil colors that can be kept clean 
and fresh by occasionally wiping with a damp cloth. 
It does not crack, tear, peel, blister, or fade, and can 
be applied over any flat surface; old walls in which the 
cracks are properly filled, wallboards, or new walls as 
soon as the plaster is dry. Its unique qualities of beauty, 
cleanliness and durability, obviating the necessity for 
constant re-decoration, make Sanitas Modern Wall 
Covering truly an investment, not an expense. 


Sanitas Modern Wall Covering comes in styles for every 
room in the house. 


Enamet Finish Flat Finish Decorative Patterns 
plain colors and tile 
and mosaic effects, ; 
for kitchens, bath- come, stenciled, 
rooms, laundries, frescoed, or Tiffany grass-cloth and 


= tints, thatcan floral designs and 
e hung as they reproductions of 
tapestry, leather, 
blended. fabrics. 


Ask your decorator to show you the new styles of 
Sanitas Modern Wall Covering. 


Samples of Sanitas, and a booklet telling about Sanitas 
and illustrated in full color, will be sent on request. 


THE STANDARD TEXTILE 
PRODUCTS Co. 


320 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
DEPT. 7 





In using advertisements see page 4 





it is not enough 
for a chest to 
smell like cedar! 


EAL protection from moths, dust 
and dampness is found only in 

a chest where the interior is fully 
fashioned from genuine red cedar 
heartwood with a thickness of at 
least three-quarters of an inch. And 
it must be as airtight as it is possible 
to make it with specially joined 
panels, interlocked corners and per- 


fectly fitted lid. 


The LANE is just that kind of 
a cedar chest. It affords the most 
effective and convenient security for 
your furs, woolens and daintier ap- 
parel, from day to day or year to 
‘year. And in addition every one of 
the many attractive designs is as 
fragrant and beautifully decorative 
as your heart can desire. 


The LANE provides an attractive 
window seat or dressing lounge for 
the foot of the bed. Some styles are 
finished in mahogany or walnut to 
match your furniture. Prices are 
unusually moderate everywhere. If 
your furniture or department store 
cannot supply the genuine LANE, 
write us for name of dealer who can. 


THE LANE COMPANY, Inc. 
Altavista, Virginia 


(LANE 
ji, Abert Va 


Details of 
LANE Construction 


Panels are inseparably dovetailed, 
corners doubly interlocked. Lids are 
dust-proof, bottoms damp-proof, legs 
are permanently attached. Double- 
plated hardware and Yale locks add 
the finishing touch of security to these 
unusually fine chests. Because of these 
features, make sure the name LANE 
is burned inside the lid of the chest 
you buy. 


LANE 


CEDAR CHEST 


lankets Washed and 
!Refinished! 


COUR special washing and 
refinishing process will 
restore your blankets to 
their original beauty. No 
fading—no shrinking. Sat- 
isfied customers in every 
U. S. city attest to the 
high quality of our work. Moderate prices. Ship 
Parcel Post; or write for further description. 


AMERICAN BLANKET REFINISHING CO. 


4223 E. Lake St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Reference: North Star Woolen Mill Co.,’ Minneapol 
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in Two-Hour Frocks @ hs 


Aureos capable of the simplest plain 
sewing can finish these frocks. No pat- 


terns—no dressmaking lessons—no experi- 
ence required. Direct from Fashion Center, 
Fifth Avenue’s latest modes come to you in 
semi-made form. You save all the whole- 
saling and retailing costs.This chic frock of 
the finest heavy all-silk crepe de Chine is | 
only$11.95,alleomplete for sewing together. 
Many other models illustratedin my person- 
al bulletin ‘‘Modes of the Month’’. Ask for 
it and for a copy of booklet ‘The Secret of 
Keeping up with 6th Ave. Styles’’.—Free. | 
Address 


rece, Dolly oy 


S68 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 











The Drought 


about that Zina’s words were a curse because 
he had refused to dance with her. On the 
following Sunday Thomas, who had come sy 

ported on the shoulders of two men to the inn 
begged Zina to dance with him. : 

“Very well,” she said, and got herself ready, 

And Thomas got up and danced. He who 
had been :lame danced with feet as nimble as 
before. And so afraid was he to let go of Zina’s 
arm that he danced until she begged him to 
stop. She could no longer drag herself to suit 
his wild and vigorous step. 

Zina realized that that dance had stamped 
her definitely in the people’s mind as a sor- 
ceress. She had realized that before she had 
gone to the inn, but she could not refuse. 
Thomas was such a handsome lad, and he was 
his father’s only son. She could not refuse to 
help him get well, although she did not believe 
she could do it. When Thomas did get up to 
dance, she was more surprised than any one 
of the company. And so she began to wonder 
whether there was not something in the belief 
of the peasants. 


NE day a stranger arrived at the village. 
He still wore military uniform, though the 
absence of sword belt and number on the kepi 
showed him to be discharged from the army, 
Only the very poor wear the uniform after they 
have been dischargea. 

“From where comes the stranger?” the inn- 
keeper asked as he placed a bottle of wine and 
a hunk of bread and cheese before the man. 

The stranger removed his kepi, crossed him- 
self before breaking bread, curled his black 
mustache upward, and looked queryingly at 
the innkeeper. 

“Why do you ask that before I have broken 


| bread in your house? Have you been host to 
| unwelcome guests of late?” 


It is the custom of the country. One is not 
host until bread has been broken under one’s 
roof. 

The innkeeper, rebuffed, did not answer and 
withdrew behind his counter. 

The stranger continued to eat, looking care- 
fully at the wine before drinking, which was as 
if he had said, “I am as suspicious of my host 
as he is of his guest.” ; 

A little later the priest came in for his daily 
carofa, pitcher of wine. The stranger stood up 
and kissed the popa’s hand. R 

“T am on foot from Bacau, in the Moldavia, 
where my regiment was stationed when my 
term of service was over. My home is near 
Constanza. But word has reached me it has 
burned down and that my mother is gone. Can 
a stranger find work here?” : 

The priest looked at the man. A big, strong 
fellow with a decided look in his. eye, and 
capable hands and large shoulders. 

“God will have mercy on your mother, son. 
What is your trade? What is your name? 
And he sat down at the same table with the 
stranger. 

“Another glass, innkeeper,” called the man. 
“My name is Radu, Radu Zossin. My father 
did blacksmithing. But we had wheat and 
corn in the field.” 

“The blacksmith here may give you a few 
days’ work. His daughter is usually helping 
him, but she is not so well at present. He has 
overmuch work at this season of the year. 
When you are ready, son, I shall lead you to 
him. He is a good and honest man,” the popa 
added. 

“T am ready now,” Radu answered and 
stood up. “Innkeeper, take out of this what I 
owe you,” he said, throwing a silver piece on 
the table. 


HAT afternoon many of the villagers 2 

tered the smithy. They had been told by 
the innkeeper that a stranger was working 
George’s i. Not that a stranger was 5° 
unusual in the village, but there was something 
in the innkeeper’s voice which made them 
want to look the man over. And when they 
had watched him in the glow of the fire at the 
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The Drought 


+ with the innkeeper’s voice still in their 
ssa were poveer» cky They did not say 
aword against him or even speak of him as they 
retumed to the inn, They only looked at 
each other and scratched their heads under the 
tall white sheepskin caps, and they crossed 
themselves more frequently. The inn was 
gloomy with the heaviness of the silence of the 
men. Each went to his home earlier than 
ysual, long before sundown. The doors and 
gates were bolted more securely. When the 
clang of the hammers at the smithy ceased, an 
unusual restlessness took hold of the peasants 
and their households. Even the steps of the 
children’s feet were hushed. 

Not one villager slept quietly that night. 
The trimmed wicks in the oil lamps under- 
neath the niche of the ikons burned brightly in 


every hut. 


HAVING proved his ability as a blacksmith 
that afternoon, Radu Zossin sat down to 
his evening meal with the master and his 
daughter. Zina’s father was frankly satisfied 
with his kelper. The man knew his trade 
well and was willing. 

“As to wages, you need not worry, Radu 

Zossin. What anybody will be willing to pay 
you, I will,” the blacksmith said. 
“ “fT work for what I am worth,” the young 
man answered, turning around to watch Zina 
walking out of the room, carrying the remnants 
from the table. 

“This is a good place to live, if one is looking 
for a new home.” 

“Where there are so many homes, if another 
is welcome, it is a good place,” Radu answered, 
watching Zina return to the table. “Only the 
innkeeper did not seem to be particularly 
pleased. He asked who I was before I broke 
bread under his roof.” 

“The innkeeper is not of our people. He is a 
Greek. Today here, tomorrow there,” Zina 
explained, eagerly defending the good name 
of the village. 

“Tam happy to see you welcome me,”’ Radu 
answered and looked frankly at the flushed 
girl. “I have walked ten miles before beginning 
work. Where do I sleep?” 

“T have asked Zina to make your bed in my 
room,” the blacksmith answered. 

Then the two men left the room. Zina heard 
them talk till late in the night, talk and laugh. 
The soldier was telling army jokes and stories 
and was answering questions. He was a man 
after her own heart. His strong voice and pre- 
clse manner of expressing himself pleased her. 
He had learned that in the army, where he had 
been a sergeant. He was not afraid to look at 
her, to follow her with his eyes. He looked at 
her as she had seen men look at other women. 

She was certain there was no other girl in 
his life. He would not have looked so frankly 
at her in her father’s presence. And he was 
handsome, with that trim black mustache 
under his straight nose! She had seen him 
work. The muscles of his long, brown arms 
did not knot and swell when he raised the 
heavy sledge hammer; they rippled easily, 
effortlessly, and the brown skin was clean. A 
man of strength, who held the hammer at the 
end of the handle and who did not spread his 
legs as he worked. Her own father had been 
that way. But as he grew older, his feet needed 
more ground under them to hold him down 
when his arms swung the big hammer. 

But suddenly she remembered. He would go 
- the inn on Sunday. There he would hear 
: k about her .. . they might tell him 
ae Thomas! She regretted not having let 

omas remain lame for the rest of his life. 


THE whole week the stranger worked, while 
ee! — feared and expected something 
oe : 0 marere Nothing happened. The 
ill “ ae under the ikons. The last snow 
yd a hy the ground and melted. The 
Pi og church bells rang regularly, and 
of lt go the hammers sang the joyous song 
le as early as the cock crew. 
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\ JOULDN'T it give you a lot of satisfaction to know that 
the porcelain work top on your new kitchen cabinet or 
table would remain clean, sanitary and highly serviceable for years 


and years? You can be sure it will if you insist on having a kitchen 
cabinet or table equipped with a Porce.iron top. 





PorceELiron is not merely porcelain enamel baked on iron. It is a 
highly sanitary, flint-hard white substance fused into sheet steel by 
a process that enables it to withstand kitchen wear and tear for years. 


Ask for a Porceziron top and look for the Porcetiron label when 
buying a kitchen table or cabinet. It will pay you in service and 
satisfaction practically for life. Write for a list of kitchen furniture 
manufacturers who use PorceLinon white parts, and for free 
circular “The Kitchen Durable.” 


Ingram-Richardson Manufacturing Company 


PORCELIRON | 





Improved Perfection Dish Dryer 


Heat from hot water poured over dishesin rack dries and 
sterilizes them. Dish towels unnecessary. Lasts for years. 
Saves time and labor. Large size $2.75. Medium 
size $2.50,postage paid. See dealers 
%e (oF ask for folder. 
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Direct from Tea Garden to Tea Pot 


LIPTONS 


LARGEST SALE IN THE WORLD 
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The Drought 


On Sunday, the blacksmith, his daughte: 
and his helper appeared at the church, The 
services over, the women went home, and the 
men went to the inn. One more week and 
plowing would begin. : 

“Nobody shall be late because of us,” the 
blacksmith said proudly. “Your shares are 
ready, Stan, and yours, Stephan, and yours 
Panait. And I have riveted the handle of yoy 

low, Gregorie, and your harrow is better than 
it was when new, Constantine. For this man jg 
a good worker. Radu Zossin is his name, Hig 
home, burned down, was near Constanza, and 
if a likely lass has not yet trothed herself, he 
may make his home in our village.” : 

Some shook hands with the stranger, others 
remained at a distance. 

Suddenly Radu burst out, “What has this 
dog of a Greek told you that you receive me 
as you would a Tartar who has not yet stolen 
your sheep?” 

And Radu shook the frightened innkeeper, 
looking him in the eyes. 

“J, I, I,” the Greek mumbled, “T have not 
said anything against you. The men wil 
witness my words.” 

“He has not. He has not,” several men 
called out as they separated the soldier from 
the fat innkeeper. 

NAS = = ae “But how has he not said anything?” Radu 
& & ——- Saal ad questioned. 

And there was his own answer in the manner 
he raised his eyebrows as he looked at the man, 

“Clink glasses with me,” the blacksmith 
offered. ‘Come, men! Let us welcome the 
stranger.” 

The older ones gathered around the young 
man, while the young ones remained aside, 

“Let’s drink,” and they raised their glasses, 

“Not of his wine,’”’ Radu spoke up, fiercely 
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1é @ For your Draperies, 


GUARANTEED Furniture, Walls— 


Silky Sunfast Fabrics — zaztzezz” 


fabrics are used. 
Let the April sun shine through an April shower, 


ne 
. 


and you Il get an idea of the glorious new colors 
in KAPOCK Silky Sunfast Fabrics. For 
KAPOCK is made in a large range of colors, 
from the brightest hues to the most sombre: 
and in as many fascinating designs. 

In spite of its appearance of 
costliness, KAPOCK is really 
economical. It is absolutely 


Send 10c in cash for 
New Drapery 


KAPOCK SKETCH BOOK 


looking at the Greek, as he spilled his glass on 
the floor. 

Instantly there was a rumpus. The older 
men, however, conceded Radu was right. 

“And why are you, men of my own age, 
standing aside?” Radu asked. ‘Has my living 
in the blacksmith’s house interfered with any 
of your plans? There is the priest. Popa—you 
tell them that it was not of my seeking.” 

The priest explained. Radu won a place in 


each one’s heart with his straightforward talk. 
They gathered about him and talked ina 
friendly way. They were sorry for their be- 
havior. Things had happened in the village. 
They were on edge. Before the hour was over, 
Radu and the Greek had shaken hands, and 
they were clinking glasses and wishing one 
another good luck, ‘‘Norok, norok!” 

Although it was raining and snowing at the 
same time and the road was two feet under 
mud, a dozen of the men insisted on accom- 
panying the blacksmith and his helper to his 
home, and Thomas, who had remained behind 
with Radu, was telling him of the miracles of 
Zina, to which the returned soldier answered 
= with loud laughter. 


sun and tub fast and its double 
width permits of splitting. 


Beautifully illustrated 
in colors 


ABBOTT & CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. THEO. 
Dept. E 


Beware of imitations. ¥ 
KAPOCK has its name on selvage. » > 
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<7 ROOM | WORD of the quarrel between the innkeeper 

and Radu had reached Zina before het 
father returned home. She was happy. It 
would keep him away from the inn. Only wher 
she saw him coming, lagging behind wit 
Thomas, who spoke earnestly, trying to com- 
vince the laughing, scoffing stranger, she begat 
to tremble. During the week they had eaten 
at one table, and she had seen him at work, she 
had grown to love the man. To hope . -- 
He was light of tongue and witty, and sal’ 
pretty things at every turn. 

“Is this Thomas in love with you that le 
wants to scare me away with childish talk ¢ 
miracles?” Radu asked Zina when he was alone 
with her in the smithy, whither he had called 
her when her father had dozed off after bs 
heavy meal of pork and corn-mush. _ ,, _, 

“You will hear more of such talk,” Zi 
answered. 

“I have promised myself to marry the first 
real witch I shall meet. Now I am happy 
is less than sixty years old,” Radu answe 


Months in Building Time | ae | 


$300 to $1000 Ae . ee 
a igeerncr , Bivins noon / Porat 


Beautiful, practical homes 
at wholesale prices shipped 
direct to you. 

Every labor hour of the hun- 
dreds saved you by Bennett's ac- 
curate, fast, mill-cutting, meansa 
double or trifle saving to you. 

For you sfend far less Money 

for labor on the job, you /re- 

went and save waste of ma- 

terials, you stop paying rent 

one to ay 8 —s a —_ Bennett Homes are 3 constant source of sur- 

if you built by old methods. You prise to buyers, contractors and carpenters, 

get a Better-Built home quicker They are amazed - east callence, of Bonnets 

and, beoanee on economy : id, ogduring construction. Everything is f 

and wholesale prices, save $300 ‘*]nis) hed exactly as specified, or better. [se 
000. -page Bennett Book of H r eg 

to $1 . and enlarged, is ready. Send for your: cor weet = 


nett Homes 
Better-Built R 


Bennett Book of Homes mailed West of the Missis- 
sippi and foreign countries on receipt of $1.00. 


Rosemont 


26 x 28. 6 Rooms, Rath 
and Sleeping Porch. yj 
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Best materials 
for each design 





Paris Clothes—and already there is 


a pattern for each new style 7 7 


“Come and see the clothes I got in Paris 
—the new dresses are beltless in front 
and are very flat in back, like this one. 
Frocks are straight as they can be, to keep 
the tube silhouette. And this cape dress 
is what all Paris is wearing — ”’ 

You want these new things in your 
own spring wardrobe! And you will find 
all the dominant styles of the new season 
in Butterick patterns! 

When the scarf dress was launched 
our experts were in Paris. The tube sil- 


Easier to use than other patterns 


No other pattern has a Deltor that shows you ex- 
actly which pieces to put together first and just how 
to do every step of the making. You cannot make a 
mistake if you follow the Deltor. Even if you never 
made a dress before, the Deltor insures you success. 


The pattern that saves material 


With the general cutting chart that ordinary patterns 
Professional putting together SIV You cannot help wasting material. The Deltor 
saves material by giving you a cutting layout that ex- 
actly meets your needs. The layout is for your size 
and view laid on your width material. It saves you 
from "} to 1$ yards on everything you make. 
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BUTTERICK PATTERNS WITH THE DELTOR 


BUTTERICK FASHIONS FEATURED EACH MONTH IN THE DELINEATOR 


(ELTON. 
ScUEETERN 
G-PTRIOK PATTIE 


















The dress withthe little cape, 
beloved by Paris, you fad in 
Butterick patterns 















houette was decided on— quickly the 
news was cabled by our Paris office. And 
the moment its success was assured pat- 
terns were made for the beltless frock 
with its flat back and straight, straight 
lines. Butterick has each successful mode 
ready for you in pattern form. And 
shows you in the Deltor just how to cut 
out, put together, and finish that new 
style. Women who know rely on this 
unique fashion service. Butterick— New The new tube silhouette, 


York, Paris, London. broken by circular flounces, 
is in Butterick patterns 













Every detail of finish shown you 
Every bit about finishing your dress is shown you. 
Clever unexpected things that the French delight in 
you make with perfect ease. Other patterns ignore 
this important service. With the Deltor your clothes 
have a wholly new perfection. 

































Expert French finish 
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Straight and beltless, the 
fashionable silhouette finds 
\ » various expressions in the 
' P new Butterick patterns 
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Varnish 


WATERPROOF 
AND SOLEPROOF 


Would such a test 
ruin your floor? 


OU can see it in any Waterspar dealer’s window— 

a panel of wood that has been finished with 
Waterspar Varnish remains plunged in an aquarium of 
water month after month. The finish does not discolor, 
crack nor peel. Waterspar is water-proof. 

Floors and furniture finished with Waterspar do.not 
lose that first lustre. Even boiling water cannot leave 
a white spot. The hardy finish of Waterspar does not 
mar. The tramp of feet leaves it unscarred. Think of 
the floors, chairs and tables that would look many years 
younger and would stay young with a coat of Waterspar. 

There is also Waterspar colored varnish and enamel 
—made in eighteen attractive colors. 

Pitcairn Waterspar Varnish is a “Pittsburgh Proof 
Product.” You will find the same high standard quality 
in the other “Pittsburgh Proof ~roducts,”’ among them 
Velumina, the wall paint you can wash, Banzai Enamel, 
and Sun-Proof Paint. Whatever you need in the way of 
glass, paint, brushes or varnish you will find a “Pitts- 
burgh Proof Product” to exactly fill your requirements. 
For sale by quality dealers everywhere. 

What color shall the new living-room rug be? What 
will best harmonize with the rest of the decorations? 
Let us help you in making the many decisions on home 
decoration and arrangement that crop up every day. 
Send for the book “What to do and How to do it.” 
A guide to better homes. It contains helpful hints 


and advice. Send ten cents to Dept. j, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., Milwaukee, Wis., for your copy. 





PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 


GLAS Ss - Manufacturers > PAINT 
Paint and Varnish Factories 

















Milwaukee, Wis. - Newark,N.J. 








The Drought 


and his strong arm encircling the girl’s waig, 
he drew her to him and kissed her. Bh 
She did not have to beg for a dance that 
evening at the inn. Radu danced with her ql 
the time, clicking his heels louder than any one 
else and doing fancy steps he had learned in the 
army. The villagers sat on. Thomas had tolj 
them of his conversation with the stranger, how 
he had warned him. They owed him that; the 
whole village was his host. The man “had 
laughed and scoffed. He was treating the gir 
as if she were any other girl, whirling he 
around, raising her from the ground, playing 
with her fingers as they danced, blowing the 
wisps of hair from her forehead. And when the 
dance was over, he offered her his red basmg 
handkerchief, which she stuck in the narroy 
green sash that held the two halves of her skirt 
together. That meant she accepted him as q 
suitor in the presence of all assembled. 
Who was he? Was he also a Necuraty— 
an unholy one come to find his mate? Or did 
he not know? Did he not believe? He walked 
out arm in arm with her, the people looking 
after them from the door of the inn. 





FEW days later, after the wind had dried 
out the soil, the peasants began to plow. 
But they had not called for the sharpened 
shares the blacksmith had prepared. They used 
the old ones. The oxen pulled hard. Yokes 
were broken. Center posts snapped. One ox 
broke his leg. -Another one had deep sores on 
the neck and shoulders. Yet the peasants would 
not call for the sharpened shares. The fallow 
furrows fell unevenly, and broke on the sides. 
Sullen, worried men walked about their work 
silently, while from afar they heard the voice 
of Radu, who was plowing his r2aster’s field, 
singing loudly. He did three times more work 
than the best of them, and his furrows were 
deep and straight, as furrows should be. 
“What you need is a little witch oil to grease 
your plow with,” he told Marcu, whose field 
adjoined the blacksmitn’s on the left. 
Marcu repeated the words to his neighbor 
And that’neighbor conveyed them to his, and 
before the day was over everybody had heard 
the words and crossed themselves. Then they 
went to the priest. They could neither work 
nor rest. The priest had helped the man to 
locate himself there. Let him go and undo what 
he had done, they asked. Let him take his 
cross to protect himself while he spoke to the 
stranger . . . and to Zina. And if the black- 
smith wished, they would buy his fields and 
home, so that he, too, might leave the village. 
Their oxen died on their feet of no disease they 
knew. Easter was near, and the chickens laid 
no eggs. They wanted to be protected by God 
and not by the unholy one’s agents. And ii 
God saw fit to punish them with locusts o 
droughts, it was His will. They were sony 
they had not waited for the rain to come th 
— year. The wheat they had threshed 
ast year was moldy, and the dough was ml 
ning and souring in the trough. 
And the priest who doubted half and believed 
half, himself the son of a local peasant, did 4 
he was bid. But when he had explained lis 
errand to the three people, the blacksmith 
rose from his chair, and his huge frame shook 
as he spoke with an arm about his daughter. 
“This is flesh of my flesh. And I am the soa 
and grandson of men born here. And he! 
mother was the daughter of parents whos 
parents were in this village when yours wert 
still elsewhere. These are our fields. And my 
oxen, my plow, and my seed will stay here 
Go tell them so! As to this man, he will t& 
for himself. Only I want him to know tha! 
were he my son and not a stranger, I could not 
be more grieved if he were to go.” 
Radu grinned and joked. He was amuse 
“IT have so many plowshares in the shop, 1 a 


| using a fresh pair every few hours. Tell them 
| that I am not likely to find a better mast 
| elsewhere, and nowhere a woman I could lovt 
| better than I love her. Tell that also to thos 
| fools. Were they men Zina would be nursitt 
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The Drought 


her fourth child now, by another man! 

The priest gone, the blacksmith turned to 
the card game Radu was teaching him, joking 
and laughing about the superstitious peasants. 
Zina wept in her room. She loved Radu. She 
knew he loved her. But they were all against 
them. She loved him more for his lack of 
superstitions. He had reasons for everything. 
When she had told him about the alleged 
miracles she had worked, he had explained 
them away. She herself no longer believed in 
her supernatural powers. Inventions, all of 
them. 

The following day, when Radu and the black- 
smith went out to the field to harrow it, they 
saw the other peasants cross themselves 
vigorously. On Sunday the blacksmith refused 
to go to the church. Radu went alone, and 
though he was shunned by all, he cornered them 
at the door when he went out. 

“Shame on you, young men, to let the 
fairest maiden hunger for kisses until a 
stranger should happen to pass. And you men, 
shame on you to kill your oxen plowing with 
dull shares because of old women’s tales! 
Shame! Shame!” 

But they went away, stuffing their ears. 


HE Sowing done, there was no work for a 

few weeks, and none at all at the black- 
smith’s. Nobody brought him any work. Radu 
entertained them with his army stories and his 
jew’s-harp. Once or twice a woman had come 
to the door with a sick child, furtively, at 
night, when the village was asleep. Yet at 
the sound of the jew’s-harp and the laughter 
she would run home convinced that the two 
Necuratii had taken even the blacksmith in. 

His laughter was louder than any. He was 
amusing himself, George was. Radu was so 
entertaining! And never before had he seen 
Zina so gay. She was always ready to sing and 
dance. There was bloom in her cheek and 
sparkle in her eye. She told with glee how the 
people shunned her on the road. At the inn, 
where she had gone to buy sugar, the fat Greek 
refused to take money from her. 

“It’s a gift from me to you,” he had said. 

“Janacke giving gifts!” they laughed. ‘Go 
get yourself boots.” 

And she went and returned with boots. 

“A gift from me to you,” Janacke again 
had said. 

“Now, I shall go and get a bottle of brandy.” 

Radu stood up and was out while father and 
daughter were holding their sides from too 
much laughter and waiting for Radu’s return. 

“He almost died of fright,” Radu explained, | 
flourishing the bottle, when he opened the | 
door. “He did not know whether to accept | 
money or not. His fingers burned. Finally he | 
said, ‘Take it as a gift from me to you,’ just 
like that. It was too funny!” 

When the soil dried more and it got to be 
warmer, the smith planted his seed. They 
planted everything deeper than was the cus- 
tom in that part of the country. They did so 
on the advice of Radu, whose people had been 
deep planters for generations. The sun warmed | 
out the wh 
shallow 
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Don’t breathe a word of this, but just listen. . 


You wouldn’t discuss your personal — 
affairs before servants 


OF CouRSE NoT! Such a thing is never done. 
No self-respecting girl would be guilty of so 
glaring an exhibition of bad taste. 

But, though you would never do sucha thing, 
are you sure you are as careful in everything? 

Does your writing paper, for instance, in- 
dicate your familiarity with good breeding, 
style and correct social usage? 

Your letters are you. They are a part of your 
social life. If your stationery is poor, trashy or 
out-of-style, no excuse will offset the judgment 
of your friends—the belief that you do not 
know any better. 

There is no surer way of showing your 
knowledge of what is ‘‘the thing”’ than in your 
choice of letter paper. You cannot go wrong if 
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you use Crane’s Writing Papers or Eaton’s 
Highland Linen. Crane’s Writing Papers are 
the highest quality papers made and includ 


every tint, finish and size sanctioned by good 





usage. Eaton’s Highland Linen is lower in price 
but absolutely correct in style. Both are obtain 
able wherever good stationery is sold. 

If you are not sure of some point in regard 
to social correspondence, write me. Or, if you 
wish, I’ll send you my book on social corre- 
spondence with usable samples of Crane’s 


Writing Papers or Eaton’s Highland Linen 
t : ? 


50 cents. 
for 50 cent 7 Me X 
cAddress me in care of y 
EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Jnoividualism~in Gooo Furniture 


BREAKFAST ROOM SET, in color, is a 
pleasant change once a day from the more 


formal dinner table. 


This set is finished in Pompeiian blue,with a 


cheerful note in the 


flower decorations. The 


design is so carefully adapted from the class- 
ical that it will fill all the dining room needs 


in a small house. 


Good dealers will also show you other Elgin 
A.Simonds furniture, faithful period reproduc- 


tions and modern designs, at very moderate cost. 
The pieces illustrated form our number 3020 


suite. 


THE ELGIN A. SIMONDS company 
SYRACUSE 


T 
Simonds\ 
Company} 


NEW YORK 


he “Flgin A 
CHICAGO 


Furniture 





If you want to rearrange your home 


If you want to add new furniture, rearrange what you now have, adopt a new color scheme, stencil 
furniture and fabrics, and solve many other problems of decoration, send for the following folios and 


leaflets. 


1 The Formal Living Room. 
The Informal Living Room 
0 The Sun Parlor or Porch... 
0 How to Make a Dining-Living Room.. 
and Fabrics 


O Stenciling Furniture 


at Home SS ee 
00 Drapery Fabrics and Fashions for 
Doors and Windows... 
0 How to Make Lamp Shades................ 
© How to Equip the Clothes Closet.... 


GooD 
119 WEST 40th 


25c. 
25c. 
25c. 


April 1924 Good Housekeeping 


(0 The Decorative V'se of Slip Covers 
and How to Make Them... 

( How to Make Rag Rugs............ 

C How to Paint Furniture...... 

0 Floor Finishes and Coverings ee 

(0 Interior Woodwork and Wall Finishes 

0 Furnishing and Decorating a 5-Room 
Home for $2000 d 
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address carefully and send money order or 
stamps; do not send cash. 
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The Drought 


moisture. The peasants watched George’s 
field and shook their heads. The evil one was 
helping his children. They were going to have 
bread aplenty while the rest would starve 
Of course, they could have tried to do what 
they had done the previous year, fetch water 
from the river; only word had passed that it 
was against the will of God. Rain. Rain, 
God’s will from above. It had not availed 
them much that they had unwittingly followed 
the advice of the evil one. Rain—rain was 
what they needed. 

Week after week passed. The hot sun 
scorched the soil and shriveled the golden 
wheat until it curled like singed hair. Stil] 
no rain came. Yet when the wheat of all the 
fields had laid down, completely destroyed, the 
field of George the blacksmith was still stand- 
ing. While all the other wheat was lost, the 
blacksmith’s wheat could still be saved, if one 
good heavy rain should come. 


THE blacksmith, Radu, and Zina prayed, 

kneeling in the field. Suddenly they looked 
at one another. A small cloud was gathering in 
the distance. The peasants came out of their 
doors. They were a menacing lot. Their faces 
were dark. All the other wheat was lost. If 
the blacksmith’s wheat should be saved, they 
would then be certain the three of them were 
in league with the Necuratu. They should be 
burned as witches. 

And as fervently as the blacksmith’s house- 
hold had prayed for rain, they now prayed for 
the drought to continue and it con- 
tinued until the blacksmith’s wheat was also 
ruined. 

Then the peasants came to his shop. “There 
will be no bread, George. It was a bad year 
for all. Let us hope some of the com may 
still be saved.” 

“No, there will be no bread,” assented 
George, “but there will be a wedding. Don’t 
stand and look at us. Call the priest and 
the musicians.” 

“And will you, Janacke, give us brandy 
and boots, just as a gift from you to me?” 
asked Radu of the fat innkeeper. 

“You will have to pay in advance for every- 
thing you get from me,” the fat Greek bawled. 
“Look at your field—it’s all burned up! And 
you will have to pay me for the boots and the 
sugar and the brandy.” 


Desserts the Kiddies Can 
Eat 


(Continued from page 77) 


fresh or canned peaches that have been pressed 
through a sieve. As the mixture stiffens, beat 
it light with a fork. Then add the whites of 
two eggs beaten stiff. Pour into cold wet molds 
of egg shape. When set, unmold and sprinkle 
thickly with grated coconut. 

For the kiddies’ Easter party, a nestful of 
Easter eggs made from cake will prove de- 
lightful. Bake a loaf cake, using a Plain Cake 
recipe. Then, with an egg cup, cut out the 
eggs, completing the shaping with a knife. 
Make an ornamental frosting thin enough to 
spread, and cover the eggs with the same. 
When dry, paint bunnies, etc., on the eggs, as 
illustrated. 

For Cake Basket of Flowers, make a cake 
in an angel cake pan. Then shape the out- 
side to simulate a basket. Likewise scoop out 
enough from the top of the cake to give it the 
proper shape. Cover the cake with a plain 
white frosting, and then with ornamental 
frosting. Then with colored ornamental frost- 
ing, either yellow or orange for Eastertide, 
paint the sides of the cake to simulate a basket, 


| as illustrated. Cover a wire with yellow crepe 


paper with one or two sprays of flowers at- 
tached, and insert it on either side of the cake 
as a handle. Arrange delicate spring flowers 
in the center hole of the cake. 
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Peacock Feathers 
(Continued from page 27) 


talk to somebody about him. And you will 
be with him this winter. Jerry, is the play going 
to be a success? Is it?” 

I hardly knew how to answer her. “I hope 
. ar) 

: “Oh, it’s got to be. Lionel is depending 
so much on it. He is spending more money 
than he should. And father’s heard of it and 
is furious. He told me last night that if Lionel 
didn’t pull up, he wouldn’t let me marry him.” 

The vision of theclear-eyed figure in faint blue 
made me ask, “What does your mother say?” 

“She agrees with father. She adores Lion’s 
family, and she isn’t hard on his sins. But 
his grandfather’s death made a great differ- 
ence. Dad’s not willing to give us a large 
enough allowance to live on. He says that 
Lion must dig in and do something for him- 
self.” 

“Have you talked to Lion?” 

“Yes, But—you know him, Jerry. He’ll 
never see danger ahead until he’s hurt. He 
doesn’t realize that if father won’t give us an 
allowance, we can’t marry.” 

“Why can’t you?” 

The bright color swept her cheeks and throat. 
“Because—oh, I love him enough, Jerry, to 


marry him. But he simply couldn’t take care | 
of a wife without outside help. His tastes are | 


too extravagant.” 

I saw then for the first time the womanliness 
of her. A womanliness which had been covered 
by acrust of frivolity. She loved Lionel with a 
deeper, more self-sacrificing devotion than he 
gave her, and she knewit. It was not an easy 
thing for her pride to know. 

“T thought—Jerry, if you could help 
about the play. Keep him at it. And he’s 
losing at cards . . . and he isn’t like him- 
ea 

Ican not tell you how touched I was by her 
revelation to me of her deeper self. We talked 
it over with the almost pathetic seriousness of 
youth. I promised that I would do what I 
could. 

The card-room, in which we sat, was one in 

which in the days that followed I was to see 
Mrs. Barry and her cronies often at bridge. It 
was a gem of a room—decorated with three 
painted panels of the King and the Queen and 
the Knave of Hearts in the powder and perukes 
of the French court. The little tables were 
covered with rose-colored baize and had 
borders of dark, rich wood. The gilt chairs 
were patterned in hearts and diamonds, clubs 
and spades. The whole thing had been done, 
it seemed, for one of the ball-gown grand- 
mothers. It was a monument to her frivolity 
as well as to her fine sense of beauty. 
_I wondered if the grandmother had ever 
faced heartache as this lovely young grand- 
daughter was facing it. Knowing Lionel as I 
did, and with all my deep affection for him, I 
could not see him giving happiness to a loving 
woman, 


] WENT back to the drawing-room and for the 

first time had Mimi to myself. She seemed a 
boyish figure in her riding clothes among all 
the delicate feminine frills, but no one matched 
her. “She is mine,” my heart sang, and it was 
heavenly music. 

We could talk only of ourselves. There were 
so many things she had not told me. I was 
eager to know what had happened while she 
was still in Maine—how she and Andy had 
made up after I left. 

He acted as if nothing had happened, and 
went right on being nice to me.” 

Do you know what he did with the pin?” 

“No.” 

I told her that he had thrown it into the 
pool, 

It is like him,” she said, “and he was in a 
mood to throw you in after it. I am glad he 
did not see you.” 

“ " 

Tam as strong as he,” I boasted. “I should 

ve liked to see him try it.” 





The Sheraton 


Look at the Chandelier above You 


Imagine in its place this graceful 


Sheraton chandelier, with sparkling 0 B 
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crystal pendants, and soft, silk- 
shaded lights. No other change in 
the furnishing of the room will so 
greatly improve its appearance— 
and at so little expense. 


We would like to send you a little O> 
brochure that describes and illus- 
trates modern lighting equipment 
suitable for each room in the house. 
It is intended for people who take 
pride in their homes—who love 
beautiful things. Every design 
shown is a work of art, yet very 
moderately priced. 
To what address shall we mail your 
copy of ‘“‘Distinctive Designs for 
Home Lighting.”’ : 
BearpsLer CHANDELIER Mro.Co. & 
221 SOUTH JEFFERSON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


RADE Ny MARK 


Request your dealer 
to show you fixtures 
with the Beardslee 
Fleur-de-lis trade mark, 
1t’s your guarantee 
of quality. 













Removable 
Shelving 






Strong, 
Vermin-proof 
Door Frames 


An ENDURING Kitchen help 


WHITE HOUSE Kitchen Dresser is absolutely Sani- 
tary, Moisture Proof, Vermin Proof and Fire Proof. 
It needs but the wipe of a cloth to be clean. Or you can 
Flush remove all shelving and drawers, and thoroughly cleanse 
Construction the whole interior. Concealed hinges; glass knobs; elec- 
trically welded joints; double-built doors and drawers. 
Beautifully finished in sparkling white enamel. 
To give great durability and long life to all 
these notable features, the whole White 
House line is built of STEEL by exclusive and 
totally different methods of RIGID, WELDED 





















construction. 
JANES & KIRTLAND 
Est. 1840 aes 
134 West 44th Street New York, N. Y. 


“The WHITE FIOUSE Lr 


SECTIONAL UNIT STEEL DRESSERS 
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Peacock Feathers 


We parted, to meet that night at Olga’s. The 
Ogre had, Mimi explained, been nice to them 
all since they came back. And it wasn't 
politic to offend her. ‘You'll know why when 
you see her ballroom.” 

I must confess that the thing jarred. I felt 
that I would rather never accept Olga’s 
hospitality than to do it as the rest of them 
did, with a shrug of the shoulder and an air of 
scom as if she owed them more than they 
asked. 4 


3 


THt night I saw the peacock portrait, | 
had arrived at Olga’s earlier than the others, 
for Lionel was to call for Bernice, and I walked 
over. 
Olga greeted me with her slow enthusiasm, 
“Tt’s nice to see you; I want to have a talk with 
you, Jerry. Can’t you stay for a little while 
after the others go?” 
I promised, and presently, when she was 
99 called to the rt, I strayed through the 
: ( gorgeous rooms until I came to the balcon 
Fash 10n omfortable which — cp engin = her = The 
: picture hung alone on the wa yon 
OHANSEN has always made stylish shoes—for flanked by a tapestry or two, and lightad by 
50 years! Now a wonderful comfort is a. concealed electric buibs. i 
i i raceful shoes, alternately rigid an Seen thus, it fairly blazed with color, 
Picture light, in f y "8 Mimi’s arms and neck were bare, and the scant 
; : ; blue of her long draperies melted into a train of 
4 -— the Feeture-Fit Heel, snugly fitting your heel, never peacock feathers. Her face was turned a little, 


A Feeture Arch mode, combin- : 2 a 
| 4mb satin, suede—and comfort! i _ flexible as the foot demands with every step. Picture 














* i _ slipping, never gaping. Picture the newest styles so that she looked over her shoulders with a 
: AS Cin profusion. You can see them at the nearest veiled, inscrutable glance. In the banded hair 


ATI IBLE § > . : of her proud little head was a high carved comb 
RIGID and FLEX f =. Johansen dealer’s. Write for his name and for free which gave ‘the effect of @ penceck’s callie 


Some shoes are rigid — and ; er ” e ) 
they are good shoes. Some are = descriptive booklet, ‘Comfort P. lus Style. the great fan which she carried was of the same 


flexible — and they are good. =f S. SHOE CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. burnished plumes. 
A : JOHANSEN BROS. ‘ This was not the child Mimi whose memory] 


oa Escpure rch Shoes : 
% S are \ ° . : rf 
wedi cikeamaeniaia : cherished. The artist had given, rather, a hint 
x : of what she was to be—“The Proud Lady.” 
: Pride was in every lime of her. I felt a sudden 
* cold shock of separation. What had I—a crude 


E EF ET U RE ARC || S H O fe S country boy—to do with this rare creature? 
How could I ever hope to possess her? The 
WITH THE FEETURE-FIT HEEL thing was preposterous! 
* eT Se ee Behind me Olga was saying: ‘They think! 
“They Have Made ronine esti seated ought to give that to Mimi. But I shan’t.” 
oS “Why. not?” 

} She blazed. “Oh, if they had treated me 
fairly!’ But from the very first they acted asif 
the whole thing was my fault. I didn’t know 
that my husband had left them out—not until 


mainee ls Dare Mest (God of tho 2 2 
F REE! f or 1 5 Days Use ee Ww = jvc ~— I gay Aavig of counsel 





: _ | believe it. They think I got around him and 
Keep the home fires burning, make the air | influenced him against them. And it has made 


ny 0B pig eee gored of native | me obstinate. I’m that kind. The picture is 


Incense in cones, sticks or powder. mine, and I shall keep | Rg 
At drug, department or gift shops. She had worked herself into a sort of dull 
LOUIS LUCAS CO., Inc. fury. “I shall keep it,” she said, and led the 
Jamestown, N. Y., on Chautauqua Lake | way back to the drawing-room. 
14 odors The Ammidon twins and their satellites had 
from forest | arrived, and after them came, shortly, all the 
aoe others I had met in the Maine woods. Out- 
wardly they were as friendly with Olga as ever, 
- ¥ 1 ee eines er SALA yet I was aware of an atmosphere of animosity 
AF ie | Factory to | | |- WW oo ee hi ) s “pecan . 
Fre eTrial Piedmont. Hom: ite ¥ FEE . of which I had not been conscious in the Maine 
dar Chest. Your choice of many styles__ a! | | [ |Z Pine sooo 
and Gouerea nat on 5 Cave fees teel. 2 Tsatuont preteste furs, | \iGree ESV alll 402-0 / Gneende | cottage. They had accepted Olga’s invitation, 
wovlens am | from moths, mice, dust and damp. Distinctively . Sa @ f(a > SG Ba f ° ’ e 2 
beautiful. Needed inevery home. Lasts for generations. Pays for 1 oe ‘ 4 P d but here in the Senator’s old house she was not 
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birthday gift. Write today for free catalogue with new reduced , one of them as she had been in less formal sut- 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dest. H, Statesville, N. C. ~—E 1 ______ | roundings. And superadded to this was 4 
e sense of Andy’s antagonism which he did not 
ald Deckle- Edged Stationery $Y Sd "ee" a 
{ Y aes | ‘It showed itself in a dozen ways—in = 
No. 231B r A BOX | utter disregard of the fact of my presence. He 
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Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


At your dealer’s 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. ie Kodak city 


In using advertisements see page 4 





New Oil Stove 


“4 


Even women who for years have used the 
world-famous Blue Chimney New Perfection 
with utmost satisfaction are delighted with the 
improvements offered by this new 1924 model. 


Faster cooking than ever before, yet 17% less 
fuel used. That makes it a most economical 
oil stove to operate. 


And it has the new conveniences a woman 
wants! Roomy cooking top—comfortable, 
working height—extra shelf space—and other 
devices for saving steps and effort. 


At your dealers you will find styles and sizes, 
ranging from $7.00 to $145.00, to suit every; 
requirement—each one the utmost in cooking 
satisfaction at its price. 
NEW COOK BOOK-=Send ten cents for the 
1924 New Perfection Cook Book — forty-four, 
pages of recipes, menus for all occasions and 
invaluable cookery suggestions. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS Co: 
7526 Platt Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


‘Also makers of the well known PURITAN ‘short chimney oil stoves 


New Blue ChimneyBurner 
“Jaster-More Economical 


The remarkable increase in cooking heat 
and the greater fuel economy of this new 
burner, are due to its new -wall, 
double-draft construction. 

The picture above shows how the EXTRA 
volume of air drawn in through the small 
holes around the chimney, is converted into 
an ADDED ring of intense cooking heat. 
This quicker cooking cuts down fuel con- 
sumbtion. 


Your Dealer Will Demonstrate 


Price of Range as 
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mornings must be my own. I’ll confess that 
their interest in me went to my head more than 
the champagne. Indeed, I drank little wine 
I had not been used to it. é 

It was then, I think, that I began to fee] the 
pull of a pleasure-filled existence. The cop. 
trast was, perhaps, all the greater because of 
my recent sojourn in the midst of sorrow and 
of heartbreak. I was glad to put these things 
behind me. I did not want to forget my 
mother, but I wanted to forget pain and 
tragedy and poverty. When we entered the 
ballroom, the feeling was intensified—it was 4 
wonderful place, with its side-walls hung jn 
rose brocade, and its ceiling painted with rose 
garlands upheld by cupids. Crystal chap. 
deliers hung low over our heads giving out a 
thousand lovely lights from their pendant 
prisms. To me it was fairyland. All the 
dreams of my boyhood could not match this 
moment. 

Mimi, to my great delight, gave me the first 
dance. Andy glowered, but I was the guest of 
honor. 

‘‘And he’s been like a bear,”’ Mimi admitted, 

“Even Andy can’t spoil my evening,” I told 
her. ‘Nothing can spoil it. It’s Elysium— 
and you and I are going to dance—forever—” 

Her light, low laughter answered. “Oh, is 
there any one like you, Jerry? You're sucha 
darling.” 

Did anything matter after that? 

There were other dances with her, and my 
infatuation increased, so that when the evening 
was far advanced, and she was dancing with 
Lionel, I wandered away from the others and 
made my way to the balcony where I could be 
alone and feast my eyes on the picture. Now 
and then some couple danced out of the ball- 
room and back again, and looking down upon 
them I felt that it was all like the scene of a 
play, with the beat of the music coming faintly 
from off-stage. 

Then, suddenly, Mimi drifted in with Lionel 
—a slender slip of a thing in silver witha 
floating scarf of burnished blue. They were 
both graceful dancers, and the thing was 
exquisite—the great ballroom beyond as a 
background—these two slight figures seeming 
to float over the polished floor. All at once, 
Mimi lifted her eyes and saw me—and behind 
Lionel’s back she blew me a kiss from the tips 
of her fingers—a lovely, impulsive gesture— 
then they drifted back to the ballroom. ; 


S I stood there mad with the joy of it,a 
hand came down on my shoulder. I tured 
and faced Andy! 

“You’ve got to stop it,” he said without 
preamble. 

“Stop what?” 

“Hanging around Mimi.” 

“That is for Mimi to say.” 

“Oh, she won’t stop you. She knows how 
to play the game.” 

I was possessed by a fury which made me 
want to crack his head open. “Are you talking 
of the woman you love?” i 

“You know whom I am talking about. Mimi 
isn’t any angel. But she is a beauty and al 
all-round peach. And she’s mine. I won't 
have anyone else butting in.” 

“How are you going to stop me?” 

I think he hadn’t expected that. He had, 


I am sure, thought of me as a country boy with- 
out a code. But I had a code, and I had the 
Higher in West, strength with which to back it. Not for 
ene eee nothing had I spent years in the open and on 
pra those hard physical tasks of the farm. I was 
more than his match, andI knewit. 
So I said, “How are you going to stop it? a 
He came a step nearer. “I give you fait Mim 
warning. You’re not her kind. You've ul of he 
limited nerve to think she’d look at you. She If 


wouldn’t if she wasn’t trying to make me tried 
jealous.” _ 
I was on my feet now. I spoke quietly, but she h 
there was the force of a blow behind each 
Oil Cook Stoves and Ovens word. “If you speak like that again of Mim, Ri. 


I'll throw you over this balcony.” 
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Peacock Feathers 


w that I meant it. Knew the drop to 
an ties floor beneath. Hesitated. “Oh, 
I’m not here to fight,” he blustered. ; 

“Tt won’t be a fight. I shall drop you into 
the middle of next week.” 

How queer the old slang sounds now as I 
write it! But I did not then stop to think of 
words. “I’m a thousand times stronger than 
youare,” I said. “You wouldn’t have a chance 
with me. If you don’t believe it, get Lionel to 
tell you my record at college.” 

Oh, I was a fine young cockerel! If I had 
done what I threatened, I should probably 
have been locked up before midnight for 

slaughter! 
But + saved me from that. “This isn’t the 
time,” he said, “‘to settle it. But there’ll be a 
time. So it is hands off Mimi, if you are 
sensible.” 

He flung himself down the steps, and I saw 
him making his way toward the ballroom. 

His next dance was with Mimi, and I don’t 
know what he told her. But when she said 
“Good-night,”’ she asked, “What have you done 
toAndy? He’s got it in for you.” 

I was tempted to tell her of the things we 
had said to each other. But I could not spoil 
the moment. ‘Oh, he’ll get over it,’’ I said, 
lightly. “And why should I care for Andy, 
when I am to see you tomorrow?” 


AS I had promised Olga, I stayed after the 
others. I did not want to doit. I wanted 
to wander out under the stars. I was drunk 
with dreams. But it was not a bad substitute 
to sit in the “Turkish Retreat” and talk about 
Mimi. It was a ghastly place artistically, with 
its black and gold brocade making a sumptuous 
background for Olga’s pink satin and pearls, 
but it was cozy in a way, and comfortable. 

She came at once to the subject which she 
had on her mind. “So you’re in love with 
Mimi?” 

I flushed. ‘Do I wear it on my sleeve like 
that? Everybody seems to know it and talk 
about it.” 

“Oh, well, reticence is out-of-date. Frank- 
ness is the fashion, especially if it is unpleasant. 
That’s why I hate them all.” She said it with- 
out a particle of vindictiveness. Calmly. 
Stating a fact. “They haven’t held a thing 
back from me,” she went on. “I’m an inter- 
loper. And they seem to think there’s no rea- 
son why they shouldn’t tell me so.” 

I did not know what to say. I was uncom- 
fortable. Then suddenly she flung a bomb at 
my feet. 

“T want you to marry Mimi.” 

Isat there staring at her. 

“I mean it,” she went on. “I like her better 
than any of the rest. And I like you. And I 
hate Mrs. Le Brun. She’s set on having Mimi 
marry Andy. And—I’d like to disappoint her. 
Perhaps I can help you a little.” 

There was, it seemed to me, a touch of 
treason in her suggestion of an alliance be- 
tween us. 

“T haven’t any right to hope,’ I told her, 
with a touch of coldness. 

“Yes,” she said, “you have.” She leaned 
forward, a sort of pink and ponderous fairy 
godmother. “She’s in love with you, Jerry.” 


4 


THE next morning, lying in bed, I reviewed 

my experiences of the past twenty-four 
hours, _I had intensified Andy’s feeling of 
‘nimosity. I had gained a somewhat unwel- 
come ally in Olga, and the kiss wafted from 
Mimi’s fingers seemed to me the sign and seal 
of her surrender. 

Tfelt that I must see her. After breakfast I 
tned to get her on the telephone. Her mother’s 
voice answered. Mimi was still in bed, and 
she had a busy day before her. Would I call 
up later? 

I called up later. Mimi was out. This time 
amaid answered. She did not know when Miss 
Le Brun would be in. 
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Kelvinator 





thelCe 


That Never | 


Melts 


Of the many contributions to the comfort 
and convenience of the American home, 
Kelvinator, the electric refrigeration, is 
most distinguished. 


The thousands that have been installed 
during all the years of Kelvinator’s his- 
tory, attest not alone a distinct pride of 
ownership but a genuine satisfaction in 
the service they have rendered. 





Kelvinator, the ice eo 
that never melts, is 
placed in the cool- 
ing compartment of 
your own Refriger- 
ator andcontributes 
its unvarying cold 
for the preserva- 
tion and prepara- 
tion of foods. 


KELVINATOR CORPORATION 


2040 West Fort Street Detroit, Michigan 





Established 1914 





Electric Refrigeration 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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‘‘Miami” is the loveliest 
of chiffon stockings. As 
exquisitely fine and lus- 
trous as though woven of 
threadsof sunlight. Clings 
to the ankle like the very 
skin itself. Its long wear 
will surprise you as much 
as the extremely reason- 
able cost. Made in six 
colors, of pure Japan silk 
with mercerized top, heel 
and toe. Ask for ‘‘ Miami” 
by name. 


RICHMOND HOSIERY MILLS, Inc. 


Established 1896 
TENNESSEE 


CHATTANOOGA 


Arrowhead 


Ankle-Clinging 


HOSIERY 


FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
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are a Year's Supply. 


Yi 


ACK a carton (four rolls) of A. P. W. Satin 

Tissue away on your closet shelf today. 

This is a year’s supply for the average family 
and costs but $2.00. This quantity in the house 
eliminates the annoyance of shortage and frequent 
purchases. 

Each roll contains 2500 tightly wound sheets 
(5x 534 inches) of the best, most economical 
toilet paper—made only from clean spruce pulp 
and clear, tested well water. 

For sale by good stores everywhere—or upon 
receipt of $2.00 by mail direct, if your dealer 
cannot supply you. 

Look for the A. P. W. trade-mark (animated 
by the little chee dolls) on the following 
brands of toilet paper, ranging in price from Sc 
to 50c per roll— 

A. P. W. Satin Tissue—Pure White—Fort 
Orange—Cross Cut—Bob White—and Onliwon 
roilet Paper and Paper Towels. 


Fe 


lelthtitay 
Toilet Paper 
Products 


DOLL COUPON 
A. P. W. Paper Co. 
Albany, N Y. 
For 10c and wrapper 
from any roll listed we 
will send, postpaid, 
beautiful rag doll, re- 
producing in three col- 

ors the A. P. W 


} . char- 

4 ‘SS acter, 12 inches high 

= = (ready to be cut out 

= >> and stuffed.) D3 
=—__ , 
=si ¢ & = 


ALBANY N.Y. 
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Being thus thwarted, I tried to write on the 
play. But my thoughts fled to Mimi. I was 
restless, unable to keep my mind on words , 
and words and words .. . ! iy 

I gave it up and took a walk. I sauntered 
down the wide and lovely street with the 
joyous name—King’s Highway! There was ap 
old song which the name suggested. I hummed 
it under my breath. 


“Fair and free, night and day, 
Fair and free is the King’s Highway. , .” 


How the tune fitted the morning! “Hyg 
thyself in wealth of state - Empty 
purse hath careless gait Thou must 
watch thy chests and _ bags naught 
has the beggar to lose but rags . . . Wine 
for thee for me a crust... King 
and beggar they both are dust . , , 
And dust to dust must return some 
day . . . e’en as now on the Great High. 
i 

In this mood what was more natural than 
that I should turn toward the street where 
Mimi dwelt. If I could not see her, I could at 
least look upon the casket which contained her! 
Thus I told myself poetically. 

I had known that she lived in an apartment 
house, but I had fancied it would be a glorified 
place, not cast in the mold of ordinary habita- 
tions. But it was nothing of the sort. It wasa 
dingy brick, and I was to learn later that the 
Le Bruns were on the third floor and that one 
had to walk up two flights of stairs, as there 
was no elevator. 

I passed the house twice, secure in the 
thought that as Mimi was out there was no 
one who knew me. The wind was from the 
east, and the smoke drifting over the city 
dulled the sunshine. But it could not dull the 
brightness of the day for me. This unpre 
tentious habitation gave me hope. Surely 
the time would come when I could provide a 
finer nest than this. My dreams leaped for 
ward. I saw the play a success. I saw other 
plays. With youth and love a man might 
move mountains. I like to think of the boy! 
was, treading the streets of the old city. Ofhis 
lightness of heart. Of his faith in the future. 

As I went along I thought of my father and 
wished that he were by my side. I wanted to 
hear him speak in his tense, ecstatic voice of 
the goodness of God. I knew that God was 
good. Through all these years he had led me 
at last to the woman I loved ... 





URNING back again finally to the boule- 

vard, I saw coming straight toward me- 
Mimi, walking with her free step, and talking 
to a little woman who pattered along beside her. 

“Jerry,” she said, when she saw me, “what 
are you doing down here?” 

“Looking up at Juliet’s balcony.” 

“Not really?” But the pink in her cheeks 
was lovely. 

She presented me to the little woman. 

“Aunt Lucille, this is Jerry Chandler. Mrs. 
Merrick is helping with my lovely dresses, 
Jerry. We have been down-town, matching 
some samples. Aunt Lucille made my christen- 
ing robe, and I hope that some day she will 
help with my wedding things.” : 

The little lady was, I could see at first 
glance, no commonplace person. She wore old- 
fashioned and somewhat shabby black. But 
she wore it with the air of a small princess. 
She had little feet, and little hands, and a 
straight back. Mimi told me her story alter 
ward. She was not a blood relation, but she 
| belonged by birth and breeding to that inner 
circle of which Mimi was a part. She had been 
ja beautiful girl, but had made an unfortunate 
| marriage with a man who had squandered the 
|fortune she had brought him. With a ine 
| pride she had refused to be dependent. She 
| lived in an ancient house which she owned, and 
| she rented rooms. She was convent-bred a 
| did exquisite things with her needle. Her old 
| friends employed her and treated her always 4 
| one of themselves. 
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| that I hoped he would stay away from me— 


Peacock Feathers 


“Cherie,” she said, with a charming twinkle, 

“{ shall not make your wedding clothes unless 
ike the man you marry. — 

hae please like me,” I implored. i 

She surveyed me with bright, appraising 
eyes. “You are better than most of them. 
“Most of them? Are there then so many?’ 

“Too many. She will, I am afraid, go 
through the forest like the girl in the story, 
and pick up a crooked stick.” 

[smiled at her. “I shall not let her go too 

into the forest.” 
Oe added gaily, and I had a feeling that 
she liked me. ‘“‘Women don’t know what they 
want, and men must show them.” 

I turned back and walked with them, and 
when we came to the apartment house, I said, 
“May I come in?” 

OF ich I could ask you. 

ably isn’t up.” 

PiGhe ccemeted the telephone.” 

Mimi flashed a quick glance at me. 
you call me?” 

“ “Early—nine o’clock.” 

“She—didn’t tell me.” She was silent for a 
moment. Then: ‘Our mornings are dread- 
fully haphazard—mother usually has her 
chocolate in bed about noon.” 

I had never known houses whose mornings 
were haphazard or mothers who drank their 
breakfast chocolate at noon. Yet these things 
seemed to add to rather than substract from the 
glamour of Mimi’s exotic existence. 

“Why 


“Must you go in?” I demanded. 
not walk a bit with me?” 

“Pd like it.” She turned to Mrs. Merrick. 
“Darling, you needn’t worry mother by telling 
her that Jerry is with me.” 

“I! never worry your mother by telling her 
anything. I shall say that you went back to 
buy a spool of silk.” She was charming, with 
her little air of mystery. ‘For a spool of blue 
silk,” she emphasized. ‘You can get it on 
Delmar. We forgot it, did we not?” 

Mimi blew her a kiss. ‘“‘Angel!’’ she said. 
“I wish mother had your imagination.” 


But mother 


“Did 


0 ON an enchanted errand, Mimi and I 

together went down an enchanted street, 
lined with enchanted houses, marked by 
enchanted lamp-posts, and traversed by 
enchanted motor vehicles. 

“Could anything have been more fortunate” 
she remarked, as we swung along, “than 
meeting you?” 

“Tt was not fortune,” I declared; “it was 
Fate. Icalied you up. You were in bed. I 
called again. You were out. Your mother 
answered the first time and then the maid. But 
all the Capulets could not keep me from your 
garden.” 

“Silly,” she said, but her eyes shone. 

And after we had walked a few steps_in 
silence, she said, ““Andy doesn’t talk to me like 


“And if he did?” 

“Oh .. .! Buthecouldn’t . . . He was 
dreadful last night . . . He tried to make 
me say I’d marry him. And when people try 
to make me do things . . . well, I never do 
them. I told him I was tired of him. . . 


forever . . . That I wasn’t to be bought.” 

Her vehement voice came to a sudden stop. 
Her eyes were full of tears. 

“I wish,” I said, “that I had beaten him up 
while I had a chance.” 

“When did you have a chance?” 

I told her. “At Olga’s.” 

“Oh—no wonder he was in a temper, Jerry! 
But I am glad nothing really happened. 
Mother would never have forgiven you. When 
I got home last night, I simply laid down the 
law, I told mother I wouldn’t marry anybody 
I didn’t love. That she must stop talking 
about Andy. That’s why she is in bed this 
Morning—and drinking chocolate. When I 
80 up, I shall have to sit and hold her hand— 
and tell her I’m sorry.” 

“But are you sorry?” 





This Week-end Package 
holds HAPPINESS secrets 





In the Week-end Package are 
four kinds of powder, including 
the famous Cold Cream Powder, 
all in purse size boxes. Anda 
purse box of Rouge. Later you 
will like to refill these boxes, 
you will find them so convenient 
to carry. Individual tubes of 
Cold Cream and Vanishing Cream 
and a guest size cake of Cold 
Cream Soap complete the assort- 
ment. 


These toiletries are in quan- 
tity ample for a week-end trip, 
enough for a real trial! The 
pink and white checks distinguish 
all Armand packages and increase 
their dainty fascination. You 
will grow to love the silhouette 
head of the French belle of the 
Louis XVI period, the Armand 
trade-mark. With the Week-end 
Package will come your copy of 
the “Creed of Beauty.” Living 
by the “Creed” you will learn 
the way to greater happiness. 
(The price is made small because 
we wish you to try many of the 
Armand aids at slight expense 
to yourself.) 


No matter where purchased—if any 
Armand product does not entirely 
please you, you may take it back 
and your money will be returned. 


ARMAND—Des Moines 
Armand, Ltd.—St. Thomas 
Ontario, Canada 
Florian et Armand, Paris 
Florian and Armand, Ltd., London 


eaten 


MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME 


you CAN MAKE good money writing show 
cards at home in your spare time, 7 
and easily learned by our new simple method. 
No canvassing or soliciting. Weshow you how, 
guarantee you work at home no matter where 
you live and pay you cash each week. Fullpar- 
ticulars and Poalctet free. Write to-day. 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LTD. 
Authorized and Fully Paid Capital, $1,000,000 
809 Adams Bidg. oronto, Canada 
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They will cost you only 


25c 


END for the Week-end 

‘ Package and share some 

of the Beauty secrets 

Armand has discovered in ro- 

mantic corners of the world. 

Become acquainted with the 

Armand aids and find how 

easy it is to have the charm- 

ingly natural complexion that 
expresses your best self. 


‘ARMAND 
COLD CREAM: POWDER 
In-Dhe - PINK - & ‘WHITE - BOXES 


Fill out the coupon and mail it to-day 


ARMAND—Des Moines M 


Please send me the Armand Week-end Package, including 
the “Creed of Beauty.” 


Jf coin 


T enclose 25¢ \ stampe 
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fl distinctive features described. | 
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HEN you screen your porch, you add a delight- 
ful living room or sleeping porch—protected 


from germ-carrying insects. 


Whenscreening, specify PEARL WIRE CLOTH. Dueto 
itssmooth, metallic finish, itis very lasting—therefore most 
economical, besides being most handsome and sanitary. 


GA <I 


PEARL for 
porches. 


The genuine has two copper wires in the selvage. 
There’s a retailer near you who sells and recommends G & B 
permanently screening doors, windows and 
See him or write us direct for samples and litera- 


ture. Address Dept. “H’” 


BENNETT 


KEG i 
WIRE Ci0TH 


~ ASMEA® RUSTPROOE a5 
METAL.CAN BE’ MADE 


The Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co. 


New York, Georgetown, Conn., Chicago, Kansas City 


earl ts made in two weights—regular and extra heavy 


of 2 The best Hardware Dealer in your city sells “PEARL” 
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Instant Heat 


Where and When 
Fou Want It 
Yor Every Need 


An indispensable electrical aid that at- 
taches to any outlet—needed in every 
home. Percolates, boils, fries or toasts, 
Instant hot water for shaving; hot cof 
fee for hurry-up breakfast; on serving 
table for afternoon tea or evening fudge 
party; in bedroom for baby’s milk or 
heating croup kettle: in traveling bag 
for trips or outings. Unusually convenient in 
basement or garage. 


Liberty 


is an unequalled value at only $3.85. Built 
of steel, beautifully nickeled; genuine 
Nickel Chrome heating element; 6 foot 
heater cord; standard two-piece attachment 
plug; detachable handle. Guaranteed one 
year, 


If not at your electrical or hardware 
dealer, send check or money order for 
$3.85 ($4.20 West of Rockies). 


he Liberty Gauge & Instrument Co. 
(World’s Largest Exclusive Makers of 
Electrical Hot Plates) 
6546 Carnegie Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
Sa 
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FOR BABY’S CRIB 


Made for a_ specific purpose and 
recognized for 25 years as a satis- 
factory, dependable, waterproof, 
protecting sheeting. Hygienic, easily 
cleaned, always fresh and sweet. 

Get the Genuine Stork Sheeting. Look 
for Stork Trade Mark on Selvage. If 
your dealer cannot supply, write 

THE STORK CO., Dept. 21, Boston,Mass. 





NEW METHOD 
IN CHILD Am 
LINING fe 


Now 
- = for the first 
tinte—a scientific 
method in child 
training, based on con- 
idence, shows you in your 
own home howto correct cause 
of disobedience, untruthfulness and other danger. 
ous habits which, if not properly remedied, lead to se- 
rious consequences. New method makes punishment unnecessary 
and is producing remarkable results for thousands of parents. 
Endorsed by leading educators. Covers all ages. Free Book, 
‘. New Methods in gy ct ye ew ne aap Ec ge Write 
lor your copy now. 880C! 
Pleasant ‘ill, Ohio. satieaaiates 


Peacock Feathers 


Her forehead was ruffled. “Not about And 
‘ ? a: ye 

But Lamsorry to hurt mother. She’sa darlin 
but she doesn’t know how I feel.” 

“About what, Mimi?” 

“About you, Jerry.” 

She made her confession frankly. Beaytj. 
fully—with only the rose in her cheeks and her 
hurried breath to tell of her agitation, 

“T don’t know whether I am in love with you 
or not, Jerry, but I know that I want to be with 
you. Iwant totalk to you. I’ve got all of you 
letters in a little box. I’ve never saved any 

’ ” 
other man’s letters. 
| Oh, to be told a thing like that with all the 
| world about us! I longed to be in the middle of 
a wood! “Dearest, dearest . . .” 

“T am not sure that I ought to be saying this 
Jerry.” : 
“Tt is wonderful to hear you saying it.” 
“But it can’t come to anything.” 

“We'll make it come to something. 

Swinging along by her side, everything 
seemed possible. The sun shone on us, the 
world moved toward our twin destinies—the 
future was ours! 

Well, we bought the spool of silk. We 
bought, indeed, two spools. One for me, 

“T shall carry it always in my pocket, Mimi, 
in memory of this morning.” 

I carried the little blue spool for many, 
many months, and the moment came when it 
meant more to me than the memory of that 
morning. But the time for telling that comes 
later in this chronicle. 

I took her to her corner, and we parted witha 
handclasp which left me tingling. Then | 
stood and watched her until the big door of the 
dingy house closed upon her. 

On my way home, I passed an old church 
and went in. It was Roman Catholic, and I 
had entered few edifices of that faith. ButI 
wanted to be on my knees. God and Mini! 
The old belief linked with my new-found 
happiness! There was the fragrance of 
incense, the thin gold line of candles on the 
altar, the lights of other little candles at 
various shrines the dimness . . . the 
silence ... 
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CHAPTER VI 
l 


T WAS on Thursday that I had walked with 
Mimi, and I did not see her again until 





Sunday night, when we were entertained at 
supper, although I talked with her over the 
telephone and on Saturday sent her violets. 
Her time was, she said, much taken up by 
dressmakers, tailors, milliners. She was to be 
maid of honor at the Veiled Prophet’s Ball— 
that superlative event of the autumn carnival 
which links a modern city with the light 
hearted festivals of past centuries. Each year 
the people of St. Louis forget the workaday 
world and give themselves gaily to the mystic 
celebration. They decorate their streets with 
pennants of purple and gold for the great 
parade, they open their houses for the tide ot 
visitors which sweeps over the threshold of the 
town, and in splendid jewels and gorgeous 





| gowns they welcome the Prophet to the Cou 
| of Honor where he crowns his Queen of Love 


rt 
rm 


and Beauty. .. 

I found it hard to reconcile the fact of Mim's 
professed poverty with the elaborate outiit sne 
was preparing. But Lionel informed me that 
the distinction,conferred on a débutante by het 
choice as maid of honor becomes a iamly 
affair and brings gifts from rich relatives who 
feel there must be nothing lacking which may 
contribute to the success of her presentation. 

Since I could not have Mimi, I settled my- 
self to work, shut myself up in my room at the 
hotel, and finished the play. : 

I read it to Lionel on Saturday morning, 
while he lay in bed with his coffee on a tray 
beside him. 

“Tt’s great,” he said, when I finished. 

“I’m not sure. It all depends on whether We 
can get our idea over.” 
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Emergencies often arise at night 


AN'T you recall many times when you have needed 

certain medicine cabinet requisites -and had to 

send out at night or in bad weather to get them? When 
you do need these products, you need them quickly. 

Why not adopt the precaution which so many are 

following now? Keep your medicine cabinet filled with 


the products you use often—such as sodium bicarbonate, . 


castor oil and epsom salt. There is real satisfaction in 
knowing that .you have them when an emergency arises, 
or your physician advises their use. 

But more important than just having medicine cabinet 
requisites is the necessity of knowing they are pure and 
reliable. When you are forced to purchase them hur- 
riedly, you must take what you can get. Yet unless they 
are of the correct standard of purity they may be ee 
tive, and even harmful. 

Squibb Medicine Cabinet Requisites are made by a 
House which has served the medical profession for more 
Every Squibb Product is ee and 


scientifically prepared to give the exact results expected 
oft 


than sixty years. 


Each one contains improvements you will appreciate. 





You have frequent need for many Squibb Products. 
Select them now, and know that your medicine cabinet 
contains the best, most reliable products that can_ be 
made, ready when you need them. 


Squibb’s Bicarbonate of Soda—Free from all, impurities; 
without bitter taste. Will not irritate the stomach. 


Squibb’s Epsom Salt—More agreeable to take than the 
ordinary unpurified market product. 

Squibb’s Castor Oil—Purified. by special process. It is 
remarkably free from that unpleasant, nauseating taste. 









Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia—A superior correc- § 
tive for acid mouth and stomach. , 
Squibb’s Dental Cream—Made with Squibb's 
Milk of Magnesia. Protects teeth from Acid 
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Decay. Re 
E. R. Squiss & Sons, 80 Beekman Street, New 
York, Manufacturing Chemists to the Medical 
men Dental Professions since 1858. 


“SQUIBB 


THE “PRICELESS INGREDIENT” OF EVERY PRODUCT 
IS THE HONOR AND INTEGRITY.OF ITS MAKER 


< SY 04 Sak New Jona < 
“ 





. sa 
Copyright 1924 
E. R. Squibb & Sons 
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CHow do your 
Shades look 


~outside 


and inside ? 


YOUR housekeeping is known 
by the windows you keep. 


If you are proud of your home, 
you choose Hartshorn quality 
both in shade rollers and shade 
fabrics, for only then may you be 
assured of perfection in appear- 
ance and service. 

Mounted on Hartshorn rollers, 
your shades rise at the slightest 
touch, lower and stay at the 
desired place, run straight and 
never “jam.” 

Say “Hartshorn” at your 


retailer's when you renew 
your shades this spring. 


LATA 
a SHADE 
2 PRODUCTS 


Established 1860 
ROLLERS —- SHADE FABRICS 


On request we will send free the 

latest edition of Mrs. Alice Burrell 

Irvine's “Shade-Craft and Harmo- 
nious Decoration,” inval- 
uable for home decoration, 
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Peacock Feathers 


He lighted a cigarette with nervous fingers 
“We've got to get it over, Jerry. Dm de. 
perately hard up for money. I’ve had rotte, 
luck lately. Dad can’t help me out and 
Bernice’s father is acting like the heay 
villain in a melodrama.” He dug his Cigarette 
in a tray to get rid of the ashes. “If he driv 
me too hard, I’ll marry her. And come bac 
and say, ‘Here we are. Give us yoy 
blessing.’ ” ; 

“But suppose he shouldn’t give it?” 

“He wouldn’t be willing to see Bemig 
suffer.” 

“Oh, but look here—” 

“Well?” 

“Wouldn’t the whole thing be hard q 
Bernice?” 

He did not answer for a moment, then hy 
gave me a straight glance. “It was she why 
suggested it.” 





2 


WE sent the play off that afternoon to a 

agent who had promised to do his best for 
us. Then we went on to Bernice’s. Mp 
Barry was having two tables of bridg. 
Bernice and I did not play. But Lionel did 
while Bernice and I sat in the window-seat ¢ 
the card-room and talked. The scene reminded 
me of something in Thackeray, or some olf 
English print. The women flushed and eager, 
the men eager but calm, the soft lights on the 
shining dresses, the painted Knave and Queen 
and King on the walls, with their perukes and 
patches and powder. 

“T believe Lionel loves cards better than he 
does me,” Bernice said, wistfully. “I wanted 
him to ride this afternoon, but he wouldn't.” 

“Tl ride with you.” 

She shook her head. ‘It would be too late 
by the time I dressed.” 

“And anyhow you want Lion.” 

“Yes. And that’s not saying anything 
against your charms, Jerry. But your eyes 
are all for Mimi. Oh, it is every Jack for his 
Jill, isn’t it? And I am taking the wrong 
attitude with Lion. I know it, but I don’ 
seem to be able to help it.” She tried to laugh 
“ve known Lion all my life. Somehow I 
can’t play the game with him as I do with other 
men. Yet it might do him good.” 

I felt very sorry for her. And I felt, I'l 
confess, a bit uncomfortable. I had been bred 
| to reticence. And it seemed to me astounding 

that Bernice could pour out her heart to me 
I knew that she suffered. There were shadows 
under her eyes, and she fingered nervously 3 
string of pearls which she wore about her neck 
They were beautiful pearls, and to break the 
silence which had fallen upon us, I remarked, 

“What a charming clasp!” 

“Of my necklace? Isn’t it?” She unfastenet 
it to show me. It was a shamrock of emeralds 
“My grandmother was Irish, and these came 
from her. I don’t often wear them. But they 
suit this gown. Lionel likes me in green.” 

“Lion likes you in anything.” 

“Toes he? You’re a comfortable perso, 
Jerry.” 

“Am I? Oh, look here, Bernice. Yo 
mustn’t be downhearted. Lionel can do big 
things, if he is willing to work. He has re 
talent.” : 

“Yet he—plays bridge,” with some bitter 
ness. gl 

“T believe he’ll buckle down. Especially 2 
we sell the play. You'll see.” 

“Do you really think he will?” :. 

“Ves.” Then plunging in blindly, I saict 
thing I felt ought to be said. “But } 

| mustn’t marry him, Bernice, until he has 
made good.” + 

“T'l] marry him and help him make good.” 

“T wouldn’t if I were you. It isn’t wise. 

Her voice shook. “It isn’t easy to do wis 
things, Jerry. Not when you have alway 
done the things you want to do. Lionel ane 
| haven’t been trained for hardness.” 
Well, I had been trained for hardness. ¥¢ 
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Peacock Feathers 


[wondered if anything could make me give up 
my dreams of marriage with Mimi. 

So we sat there, Bernice and I, two young 
things oppressed by problems which are as old 
asthe ages. And from the walls the simpering 
Queen and King and Knave, who for a century 
kad watched people come and go and win and 
iose, looked down on us with cynical eyes. 

Lionel lost every rubber. He came over and 
told us when the game was ended. “IT shall 
have to pawn my jewels,” he said, “if this 
keeps up.” ; 

But while his tone was light, his eyes were 
moody. Bernice put a comforting hand on 
hisarm. But though it lay there like a snow- 


} ‘uke, he made no sign that he saw it. 


3 


Os Sunday night, for the first time, I met 
Mimi’s mother, and from the moment that 
Isaw her I knew that it was war between us. 
She greeted me pleasantly enough, but there 


F wasno real warmth in her manner. She was a 


slender little woman, so young-looking that it 
seemed impossible she should have a grown 
daughter. She was, perhaps, the same age as 
my mother, yet there might have been a genera- 
tion between them. Mrs. Le Brun’s gay air of 
fashion, the touch of rouge on her cheeks, the 
glint of her hair, her smooth, fair neck girdled 
with pearls, these things seemed to divide her 


: by years from that tiny gray ghost which 


haunted our old house. 

The little apartment, in spite of its cramped 
six rooms, was most attractive. The furni- 
ture was excellent—inherited treasures. And 


 Mimi’s colors were evident in the blue of the 


draperies, the burnished green of old porcelain, 
the copper of certain bowls and candlesticks. 
There were little saffron roses in the copper 
bowls. Andy had, I learned, sent them. But 
she wore my violets! 

Andy was there, of course, and while he had 

little to say to me, his manner had in it nothing 
of open enmity. When I knew him better, I 
found that, while his temper was hot and got 
beyond him at times, he did not as a rule 
fight in the open. I think that, too, in cold 
blood he refused to look upon me as a rival. 
His pride would not admit that Mimi’s interest 
in me could match her interest in himself. 
_ At supper I sat beside Mimi. It was a most 
informal meal—Lionel presided at one chafing 
dish, and Mrs. Le Brun at the other. It 
interested me to see Lionel’s deftness. I had 
never been among men who counted the making 
of a rarebit a fine art. I had melted cheese 
more than once in my mother’s kitchen and had 
toasted the bread over the glowing coals. The 
contrast between the two backgrounds came 
to me vividly as I sat there in the tight little 
rooms with their effect of luxury, and I wen- 
dered if there was not something to be said for 
the beauty of that low, wide kitchen, which 
pretended to be nothing, but which was really 
so much. 

Yet with Mimi beside me I had little time for 
memories. She told me of her adventures 
since the morning we had walked together. 

“I am worn to a frazzle, Jerry. I’ve had to 
stand for hours, trying on. But my things are 
beautiful.” 

“You are beautiful,” I told her. ‘You’d be 
lovely in calico.” 

She shivered. “I shouldn’t. I need silky 
things, Jerry, and shiny, sparkly things, and 
flippity-flopping trains. You ought to see my 
maid-of-honor dress.” ; 

“Show it to me,” I said promptly. 

“Shall I?” she considered it a moment, then 
raised her voice to command the attention of 
the others, 

Mii am going to show you my new gowns,” 
she pr: claimed. 

“Mimi,” her mother protested, “you’re not!” 

Yes, I am. Everybody who wants to see 
them hold up their hands.” 


\ll the hands went up. There was much 
laughter, 





The Teachers? College, New York City 


The Teachers’ College 


says so! 


Practical Arts experts find Estate Fresh Air Oven 
possesses baking qualities you seek 


Ten times the domestic science ex- 
perts at Teachers’ College, New 
York City, conducted heat uniform- 
ity tests with the Fresh Air Oven 
of the Estate Gas Range in compari- 
son with others. In every instance, 
ingredients, temperature and time 
of baking were identical. Yet— 

The Estate won every test by a 
convincing margin! 

Whether the product to be baked 
was placed against the walls or in the 
center of the Fresh Air Oven, the 
results were the same. The same even 
richness of color, the same beautiful 





symmetry of shape, the same light 
texture always characterized the 
cakes or bread baked in the Estate. 
Scorched edges, “humps” and de- 
pressions, splotchy color—the things 
that make baking so discouraging— 
were all missing. 

The reason for this uniformity lies 
in the patented construction of the 
Estate. Thefumes of burning gasnever 
enter the oven—only fresh air, heated 
and circulated by the exclusive Estate 
method, touches the food. And this 
heat is evenly distributed—there are 
no hot blasts to scorch the food. 


Cook by time and temperature 


The temperature can be so regulated 
bythe Therm Estate Oven Heat Con- 
trol that all guesswork is eliminated. 
You can cook “by time and tempera- 
ture” and be certain of results. 

At the Estate dealer’s or gas com- 
pany in your town, see this splendid 
range and learn all about fresh air 
baking. Or write us for free illus- 
trated booklet explaining this mod- 
ern principle of better cookery. 


GAS RANGES... bake with fresh air 


Made by-THE ESTATE STOVE COMPANY, HAMILTON, OHIO 
Pacific Coast Office, Furniture Exchange, San Francisco 
Builders Since 1845 of the Famous Estates. A Stove, Furnace and Range for Every Requirement—For Cooking 


and Heating with Coal, Wood, Gas and Electricity. 
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is your visitor's impression when your floors are cared for with 

Butcher's Boston Polish. Their satiny surface gives the final 

touch to your home. Butcher's Wax is easily applied and imparts 

a rich lustre and the best wearing qualities at little cost. Brighten 

and clean floors, furniture and linoleum with acloth dampened with 

Butcher's Liquid Wax Polish. If your dealer does not carry 
_ Butcher's, send 25 cents for generous sample. 


The Butcher Polish Co., Boston, Mass. 245A State Street 


BUICHE R’S 


BOSTON POLISH 
Used By Three Generations 


Beautifully illustrated home book sent free on request 


**Turns Drudgery into Pleasure”’ Modern Homes Have 
My Walker Dishwasher has turned the drudg- J 3 
ery of dishwashing into a pleasure. I find it a Electrical Dishwashers 


decided relief from work and a aves - time 

and energy ever since it was installed. It saves s . : : 
at least one and a half hours a day. It washes It is old-fashioned and unsanitary _to wash 
the dishes of a family of three people, and I dishes by hand. Such drudgery is a thing of the 
have = it — ~in + puliaaaaccee iaaleael past. Thousands of modern housewives would 
ee give up other household appliances if they had 


Mrs. A. L. Miner, to part with their 


Bellows Falls, Vt., Nov. 9, 1923. 
* WALKER 


DISHWASHER 
& Dryer 


Perfected by more than ten years of experience,. Cleans, 
rinses, dries, polishes—china, silver, glasses. 


Write Today for Literature. Name your preferred dealer. 
Arrangements can be made for demonstration at any agree- 
able terms of payment desired, with your Electrical, Hard- 
ware, or Department Store. If not, you can order your 
machine direct from the factory with our guarantee and 
easy terms. Walker Dishwasher Corp., 277 Walton St., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Oe ae) this Coupon @ 8 #8 eee ee ee eee8e8e88e8e8ee58 


Walker Dishwasher Corp., 277 Walton St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Without obligation to me, please send me full information concerning the WALKER DISH- 
WASHER & DRYER: [ Portable, © Permanently Installed. 


Name.. 
Address........... 


Dealer’s Name............ : 
SS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSBF SSS SS SSS SSSSFSFSSF SSF SSS SSS eeeeeenq | 
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Peacock Feathers 


Mimi made them a little bow. “Jt yp. 
Jerry’s idea. He has never seen a maid-of 
honor gown. And I want to dazzle him.” 

Andy darkened. And Mrs. Le Brun’s swift 
glance crossed the table like the flash of a 
sword. 

“Mimi,” she emphasized, “everything js jn 
boxes, or wrapped up in sheets.”’ 

“Everything will be out of boxes and yp. 
wrapped from sheets in a minute, mother,” 

She pressed all of the men into service anq 
formed us into a procession from the living. 
room to her own room. We came back with 
fragrant silken armfuls, making half a doze 
trips before all the boxes were emptied. 

Being mere man, how am I to describe what 
followed? The lovely robes heaped on chaigs 
and tables—Mimi in the midst of them— 
holding this one up so that we might see the 
lines of it—arraying herself in splendid cloaks 
and capes, spreading out the train of the maid. 
of-honor dress—pearl-embroidered, fur-edged, 
Andy’s eyes on her, gloating. Mrs. Le Bry 
smiling, but watchful and intent. 

For Mimi kept saying, “Do you like this, 
Jerry?” and “This is a design of silver peacock 
feathers, Jerry,” and “The ermine on this cape 
was mother’s, Jerry. She wore it when she was 
Queen of Love and Beauty over twenty years 
ago.” 


ET in spite of her friendliness, I was op- 

pressed byit all. It seemed to me that Mimi, 
the child Mimi, was being smothered in velvet 
and fur and weighed down by heavy em- 
broideries of gold and silver and pear]; that all 
this extravagance was the chain which bound 
her to a life of luxury, and which would drag 
her toward marriage with some one who could 
wrap her always in purple and fine linen. And 
I, impotent to break that chain, must see her 
torn away from me. 

Perhaps my face showed something of what 
I was feeling, for while young Sylvester in 
velvet cloak and feathered hat, amid the 
laughter of the crowd, was giving an imitation 
of Mimi making her first bow to society, she 
left the center of the stage to him and came 
and sat beside me. 

“You are as solemn as an owl, Jerry. What's 
the matter?” 

“T am not used to such grandness. It makes 
me feel miles away from you.” 

Her voice was sharp. “You know I am not 
miles away from you. But I shall be if you 
don’t want me to enjoy pretty things.” 

“T do want you to enjoy them.” 

“No, you don’t. I am afraid you are a prig, 
Jerry, and a Puritan.” 

If she had struck me in the face, she could 
not have more astounded me. I was too ines 
perienced in the ways of women to understand 
that the exacting and difficult days just past 
had brought her to a state of mind which made 
her actually hysterical. She was hurt, too, to 
the heart, by my lack of response to her mood. 

“Why shouldn’t you enjoy things with me? 
she went on rapidly. “This is my life and " 
love it. I hate poverty—and cheap clothes— 

Sylvester was calling her, and whirling away 
from me she was again the center of the crowd. 
Yet I was aware presently that the zest of the 
thing was ended for her, and at last she threw 
up her hands in a little gesture of despair. 

“Isn’t everybody tired of me? I know I’m 
tired of myself. Let’s do something else.” | 

Her mother exclaimed, “Not with everything 
in such confusion, Mimi!” 

“T adore confusion, mother.” 

“But, Mimi—” 

“Oh, well, I’ll let the boys work for us. They 
can put everything back in the boxes.” 

“T shan’t work,” Sylvester declared, “unless 
I know what the prize will be.” 

They gathered around her—Andy and 
Lionel, Stiles and Sylvester, with the other 
youths who made up the crowd. Mimi wa 
sitting on the arm of a carved mahogany sofa, 
swinging a slippered foot, a shining lovely 
figure in her burnished blue dress. 
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She glanced across at me, glanced away. I| 
had not moved from my seat. She spoke in a | 
high, hurried tone. “Tl give a—kiss—to the 
man who does the best work . and Jerry 
shall be one of the judges and 
Katherine . . . and Bernice!” ot 

In the midst of a roar of laughter, I said: “T 
shall not be a judge. I shall compete.” | 
[ laughed with them. I flung it off lightly. 

None of them should know my awful sense of 

disillusionment. It was as if the Blessed 

Damozel had bartered her favors! 

We worked feverishly, all of us. I knew that 
I had the best chance of winning. Not for 
nothing were all the years when my mother 
had taught me orderly habits. I had always 
brushed my own clothes and folded them. I 
had helped her with the putting away of winter 
things and the getting out of summer ones. 
And these young sybarites had had no training. 
Especially Andy. His man had done things for 
him. He worked awkwardly, ineffectively, 
while I packed boxes with the regularity of a | 
machine. And as I packed I wondered what I 
should do with the prize when I had won it. 

Alice Ammidon was the third judge, and I 
knew she liked me; so did Katherine and 
Bernice. And they were all good sports. 
Their verdict would undoubtedly be a fair one. 

While the contest was on, Mimi sat on the 
arm of the sofa, swinging her foot. I know now 
that she was heartily sorry for the thing she 
had done, but there was no sign of it on her 
smiling countenance. It seemed to me dread- 
ful that she could sit there and smile! 

At last the boxes were filled—the judges in- 
spected them; were given slips of paper on 
which they wrote their decisions; handed them 
to Mimi. 

She read them, lifted her head and looked 
at me. 

“Jerry wins,” she said. 

I don’t know what she expected. I don’t 
know what any of them expected. Some banal 
scene, no doubt, in which she paid her debt! 

But I stood there in the middle of the floor, 
laughing a little. Carrying it off. My sense 
of drama had come to my aid. I felt like a man 
ina play. 

“This is not the time nor the place,” I told 
her. “I want your IO U, Mimi.” I picked up 
a pencil and a slip of paper which one of the 
judges had discarded. ‘Write on this—‘J 
promise to pay—on demand wo 

Her hand, when she took the pencil, was 
cold. But she, too, carried it off. She scribbled 
fora moment, folded the paper, and handed it 
back to me. 

I opened it, read it, folded it again, and with 
apparent calmness put it in my pocket. But 
my blood was racing madly, for this was what 
she had written: 

“Oh, Jerry, Iam such a little fool. And you 
are such a darling!” 
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HAT was always the charm of Mimi—the 

delicious unexpectedness of her. Her 
moments of surrender made up for all the tem- 
pests which preceded them. A’ touch of 
arrogance was her inheritance. A loving heart 
was her endowment. The two warred with 
each other endlessly. 

I think, if she had been left to herself, she 
would never have hidden her heart from me. 
But her mother’s ambition, her mother’s in- 
fluence, swayed her. I will not say that her 
mother was all to blame. Mimi, like a cat 
which has always had a warm hearth, loved 
luxury. And she had been made to feel that 
her beauty was a marketable thing, that it 
must bring her not only a prince, but a king- 
dom. Indeed, any prince might do; it was the 
kingdom which counted. Looking back upon 
it, know it was a devastating thing that she 
should have been thus trained. And whatever 
regrets I may have for what came after, I know 
that in a sense I saved her. 

As the days went on, I became more and 
more convinced that she cared for me. Yet 
she would promise nothing. 


Wm. Campbell 
The Original 
Fireless Cooker 
Man 


Made in 
one, two 
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Oven Sizes 


An Electric 


'Fireless Cooker Economical in 





Roasts all kinds of 
meats, fowls and fish; ® 
5-pound roast uses elec- 
tricity about 20 to 25 
minutes. 

Cooks all vegetables— 
Fight medium sized po- 
tatoes require electricity 
about 8 to 12 minutes. 

Does all baking—A 
pan of biscuits, a cake, 
beans, use electricity 12 
to 15 minutes. 

A boiled ham_ uses 
electricity 30 to 35 min- 
utes. Cooks a_ boiled 
dinner complete — using 
electricity about 40 min- 
utes. 

Boils — Fries — Toasts 
Stews—Makes Coffee, 
Boils Tea Kettle. 


Broils Steaks and 
Chops to Perfection 
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Use 


With the same electric current that 


lights your home you can do all your cooking at one-fourth to one-half the cost of the full cooking 


Hite is an easy, cheap method to prepare the family meals. 


time. It 
broiling, frying, boiling and toasting facility. 


is a new, simple, practical invention that gives you every cooking, baking, 
Cooks with electricity, but has the advantage of fireless 


roasting, 


cooker construction and its cost is less than a good oil stove. 


Better Meals—Less Cost 
Use Electricity, 14 to 14 Cooking Time 


You prepare the entire family meals with less effort 
and less cost. High priced cuts of meat can be discarded 
for lower priced cuts and inexpensive food made equally 
appetizing, more nutritious and healthful. No _‘‘pot- 
watching.”’ No worrying about burning. Broils Steaks 
and Chops to perfection. 

Not a penny additional ex- 


No Special Wiri 

pecia ring pense for wiring and fixtures. 
Attaches to any electric socket, the same as electric iron 
or toaster. You prepare the food for cooking, the same as 
you have always prepared it. Put it in the cooker, turn 
on the switch, and leave it. No clocks to set. No dials 
to regulate. No thermometers to watch. No radiators or 
dises to heat. You use electricity only to bring the food 
to the cooking point. It, then, automatically shuts itself 
off. The heat you pay for is used for only one-fourth to 
one-third of the cooking time. Guaranteed Wear-Ever 
aluminum utensils furnished with it. It is aluminum 
lined throughout—won’t rust or corrode, 


WM. CAMPBELL CO., Dept. 896, Alliance, Ohio 


Get My Special Offer 
30 Days’ Trial—Direct Factory Price 


Right now I am making a great introductory special 
direct factory offer and easy terms to 5,000 housewives. 
Try the AUTOMATIC RAPID ELECTRIC at my risk for 
thirty days in your own kitchen. Use it to prepare every 
meal—if you and your family can- 
not honestly say that you are satis- 
fied, that you have ever had more 
delicious, better-cooked meals, send 
it right back and your money will 
be instantly refunded. 


F REE — Home Science Book 


Guide to easier, cheaper, better 
cooking. Gives complete directions 
and recipes—all details of con- 
struction—special factory price— 
easy terms, fullinformation of great 
money saving, introductory offer. 
Write now. 
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various meats to ‘ive 
proper balanced rations 
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i Ypsilanti Reed and Fibre Furniture 
y is particularly appreciated in sun par- 
lors, on porches and similar restful 


surroundings. 
may be the wide range 


Whatever your needs 


of designs 


assures individuality that is distinctly 


appealing. 


More than 4,000 responsible furni- 
ture merchants sell Ypsilanti Fur- 


niture 


The names of those near 


you will be gladly sent on request. 


YPSILANTI REED FURNITURE CO. 


(Dept. A) 


Ionia, Mich. 


Largest Makers of Reed and Fibre Furniture 


Reed and 
Fibre 


Moncey at Home 


COULD you use $5 to $10 per day extra money? 
You can earn it in spare time, in a pleasant, 
fascinating, new way. No previous experience nec- 
essary, Complete outfit furnished free to members. 
Everything made so plain and clear a child can 
follow instructions. It sounds too good to be true 
but hundreds already know it is like a dream 
come true, Earnings positively guaranteed. 


Write for Free Book 
age ht to decorate beautiful Art Novelties, 


% les, chairs, bookracks, also etchi on 
copper and brass, also pillow 8, batik, etc. Complete 


instructions for ning an Art Corner in your home, or 
Art Noveity Store, or selling to other stores. FIND OUT 


ont, this golden opportunity by writing TODAY 
ou’ll say “‘It’s just what i've wanted’? Mail 
coupon or letter NOW enclosing 2c stamp. 


Fireside Industries Dept. 244, 
Dept. 244. Adrian, Mich. Va Adrian, Mich. 
Gentlemen: 


. Without obligation 
in on my part, please 
send me, FREE, the 

4 book of Firesitle Industries, 

@ which tells how I may earn 

(f money at home by Decorating 

7, Art Novelties; also particulars of 
7, your Money-Making Guarantee and 
the special co-operative privileges and 
two-cent stamp. 
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Rugs in Colors to Match 
Chinese blue, jade green, ochre, tangerine, peach, 
cardinal, mulberry, ivory—whatever colors your drap- 
eries may be, PINKHAM RUGS can be hand-braided 
of sturdy new materials in colors to harmonize. Rounds 
and ovals. All sizes. Lifetime wear. At leading 
stores or write for full particulars. 
PINKHAM ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


29 Marginal Road, 
Portiand, Maine, U.S.A, 





Yanitite Boudoir Sets 
-with Tiny Dots of AM: 
Rose or Blue or Gold 


ANITIE BOUDOIR SETS—Of sheer Swiss Muslin 

or of a fine grade Grenadine with tiny dots o' 
rose or blue or gold. Set comprises one pair ruffled 
Vanitie Curtains, with ruffled tie-back; two dresser scarfs ; 
a handsome bedspread with wide panel inlet, outlined at 
each side with fine hemstitching from which falls a deep 
ruffied valance, with corners cut for footposts; an at- 
tached bolster cover is finished with hemstitched hem. 
Sets with spread for single-size beds, $9.25; with double- 
size spreads, $10. Extra curtains, $2.85 pair. Ruffled 
Grenadine Curtains. 2% yards with tie-backs, hem- 
stitched $2.50 pair. Embroidered colored Dot Grena- 
dine Curtains, 2% yards, with tie-backs, $2.85 pair. 
Sent postpaid. 

Descriptive Felder Free. 


VANITIE COMPANY. 
724 Westminster Street Providence, R. 1. 


Peacock Feathers 


“I can’t marry you, Jerry. I can’t. Ler 
live for today and not look ahead.” 

Well, we lived for the day. I saw her every. 
where. I danced with her, rode with her 
talked in terms of burning eloquence. With i 
all, however, I never claimed the kiss that I had 
won. We never spoke of it. It wasa lovely 
secret which lay between us. 

Thanks to my friendship for Mimi and for 
Lionel, I was invited everywhere. I found my- 
self swept on by a tumultuous tide. Staking 
everything on the success of the play, I refused 
to look my financial future in the face. From 
morning to night I was whirled from ope 
excitement to another, gaily, continuously, Ang 
Mimi wasa part of it. That was enough for me. 


It WAS late on the night of the Veiled 

Prophet’s Ball that Mrs. Le Brun came oyt 
into the open and challenged me. 

I had been thrilled by the mystical, 
spectacular ceremony, the beauty of the ladies 
of the Court, the splendor of their gowns, the 
dazzling display of jewels. It had seemed to 
me marvelous that these well-groomed men 
and gracious women could put off for the 
moment their sophistication and enter whole. 
heartedly into the spirit of fun and folly. 

Mimi looked like an angel, or a princess, or 
a fairy queen. Not even the chosen queen 
could compare with her. And as I had watched 
her dazzling progress on her way to do homage 
to the Court, I had wondered how I ever dared 
lift my eyes to her. 

She carried a fan of peacock feathers—the 
one which had been painted in the portrait, and 
I heard a woman behind me say: “Mimi 
Le Brun must want bad luck. I wouldn't 
wear peacock feathers for anything in the 
world.” 

“T am not superstitious,” was the cold 
response. 

“Tt means death, my dear, or some dreadful 
trouble. Oh, you may think I am silly. But 
I had an old black mammy . . .” 

They passed on, and I smiled to myself. 
Death and Mimi? The thing was preposterous! 
She was as brilliantly alive as a spring morning! 
And as beautiful. 

I made my way through the crowd. The 
queen had been crowned, and in a few moments 
there would be dancing. I wanted to get as 
soon as possible to Mimi. I had been promised 
a dance. 

Mrs. Le Brun sat with a group of matrons, 
many of whom, like herself, had been former 
queens. I spoke to her, and to my surprise 
she rose and drew me away from the others. 

“TI want to talk with you a bit, Jerry”—she 

|was sparkling, secure, dangerous—“about 
| Mimi.” 
I was at once on guard, but I said with a 
| effect of composure: “Not any of them could 
hold a candle to her, could they? She should 
| have been queen.” 
| “She might have been, had her grandfather 
lived.” 

“She should have been anyhow.” 

She did not continue the theme. She had 
other things on her mind. Her voice was cleat, 
incisive, as she said, “Jerry—you mustn't fa 
in love with her.” : 

“T have already fallen in love with her.” 

“You know, of course, that she can’t marty 
you.” 

“T know that, whether I marry her or not, 
my life is at her feet.” 

She laughed lightly. “Surely you don’t be 
lieve that any man is at any woman’s feet for 


life.” 
“T don’t know about other men. I know 
with that 


myself.” 
She stopped, and we stood there will 
careless crowd surging about us. Yet ¥ 
might have been marooned on an island in 
empty sea for all that any one else mattered. 

“It isn’t quite fair to Mimi, Jerry, for y% 
to talk high romance when you can’t 


marriage.” Ae” 
“T would talk marriage if she would listen. 
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“But you haven’t anything to marry on.” 
“J have my allowance from my Uncle Jerry, 
and I am his heir.” : 

I fung the statement at her as I had flung it 
at Lionel in college. I felt that it might 
modify her attitude. And in a sense it did. 

“Js he very rich?” she demanded. 

“He hasn’t millions, if you mean that,” I 
admitted. “But there would be enough.” 

“Enough for what? Not for Mimi’s future. 
And anyhow it may be years before you in- 
herit. Don’t you see how impossible it is, 
Jerry? Poverty is dreadful. I won’t have 
Mimi poor.” — 

There was an almost hysterical fierceness in 
her way of saying it, yet she kept her voice toa 
low key. “If my father had not married 
again, we should have lived in his house, have 
had everything. He thought he was in love.” 
She swept the possibility away with a scornful 
gesture. “And you think you are in love. 
Menare like that. They want what they want. 
But you aren’t thinking of Mimi’s happiness. 
Only of your own. Don’t you call that a bit 
selfish, Jerry?” 

Well, it was natural for a mother to fight for 
her young. She was like a sleek and shining 
cat defending her kittens. 

“J won’t have her winter spoiled by you, 
Jerry. It is the most important winter of her 
life. Yet you’ve caught her fancy. Such 
things never last with her. You are something 
new—different. That’s all there is to it.” 

“There is more to it than that,” I said; 
“there is Fate and our faith in ourselves.” 

The words were an echo of the things my 
father had often said to me. Only he would 
have put it “Faith in God and in ourselves.” 
But in neither case would Mrs. Le Brun have 
understood. She simply stared and said in a 
level voice: 

“People who live in the clouds, Jerry, are 
sure to get hurt . . . ’msorry. .. .” 

The music was sweeping in great waves over 
us. The dancing had begun. <A distinguished 
gray-haired man came to claim Mrs. Le Brun. 
She did not present me to him. She left me 
high and dry on the shores of her displeasure! 
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Face Brick Homes— 
Beautiful, Durable, Economical 
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HE alluring beauty and the long life of the Face 

Brick house havealwaysappealed to home-builders; 
and now the American people are discovering that the 
Face Brick house is also the most economical. Savings in 
repairs, painting, depreciation, insurance rates, and fuel 
costs in a few years more than compensate for a slightly 
higher initial outlay. You will find a full discussion of 
these significant facts in “The Story of Brick.” For your 
copy address, American Face Brick Association, 1729 
Peoples Life Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Booklets you ought to have: 
“The Story of Brick,” a most artistic, illustrated part with them fora hundred times their cost. They 
book with indispensable information for anyone are simply invaluable to me.” 
thinking of building. So interesting that it is used “The Home of Beauty” contains 50 designs of 
i! as a reader in a number of schools. Sent free. Face Brick houses, mostly two stories, selected 
“Invaluable to home-builders. Information well from 350 designs submitted by architects in a 





THE next morning I had a letter from Mimi. 

* She sent it by messenger, and I opened it 
with a premonition of disaster. 

“Mother has made me promise not to see so 
much of you, Jerry. She says it can’t come to 
anything and that it is simply unsettling me. 
And perhaps she is right; I don’t know. Any- 
how she came to my room last night and 
begged me to give you up. I wouldn’t promise 
that I wouldn’t see you at all. But I agreed not 
to ask you to come here, and not to make 
engagements with you. I shall miss our walks 
together, Jerry, and our talks. But perhaps I 
am not all the wonderful things you say I am. 
If I were really the woman of your dreams, I 
would think the world well lost, wouldn’t I? 
And I don’t. 

“This isn’t the kind of letter mother ex- 
pected me to write. But it is the best I can do. 
Iam not the heroine of a play. I am not the 
heroine of anything. ~-I am awfully human, 
though you won’t believe it.” 

“Tt has been wonderful to have you for a 
friend. It will always be wonderful to remem- 
ber, And of course this isn’t ‘Good-by, 
forever’—like Tosti’s song. Only you mustn’t 

Ope any more, and I mustn’t dream—and 
that’s all there is to it. It won’t be the same 
but it will be something.” / 
I speiled many sheets of paper before I 
- ered her. So I can reproduce what I 
2 aa in part. I filed it away with her note, 
n the yellow pages seem even now to flame 
“= living fire. 

ou are Juliet on a balcony. You are the 
— Damozel bending down. You are 
it sya “ee. You are Rachel to 
ya han © not see you, you will 

ag my heart. Remember that, Mimi. 
Fa ley never been any other in my life, 

never be. If the play succeeds, I 







worth $5.00,” says one of hundreds of enthusi- nation-wide competition. Sent for 50 cents. “ ‘The 
astic readers. Home of Beauty’ is far ahead of any book of 
Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans” house plans I have ever seen.” 
embrace 96 designs of Face Brick bungalows “The Home Fires” is a new book containing 20 
and small houses. They are issued in four book- attractive original fireplace designs, 25 pictures of 
lets, 3 to 4-room houses, 5-room houses, 6-room fireplaces designed by well-known architects, and 
houses, and 7 to 8-room houses. The entire set an article on proper fireplace construction. Sent 
for one dollar; any one of the books, 25 cents. for 25 cents. ““We are truly delighted with this 
! | Please send stamps or money order. ““I would not _ piece of literature,” 
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WEDDINGS 


ENGRAVED Invitations and Announce- 
: ments— Visiting Cards 


of the 
Progressive Sueee of Piano Lessons |} Samples on request. M ae oe 

Write for List of Teachers in your i m3 
Art Publication Society, Dept. H, St. Louis, Mo- } HAUSLER & CO. WASHINGTON, D.C. 


PT TT 


THE more intelligent and the more thrifty you are, the more you will 
« + appreciate the quality of Century Certified Edition Sheet Music and 
the low price at which it is sold. 

2200 Compositions—15c each 
Century Edition costs you 15¢ a copy—for all the world’s best music, 
beautifully printed on the finest of paper—every note certified to be 
correct, as the master wrote it! 
Century offers you over 2200 compositions like “Poet and Peasant,” 
“Rigoletto,” “Souvenir,” “Wedding March,” etc. When you buy 
them, be sure you specify Century. Patronize the Century Dealer— 
remember, Century’s low price is possible only because of his small 
profit. If your dealer can’t supply you, we will. Complete Catalog of : ~ 
over 2200 classical and popular standard compositions 
free on request. (Century’s Canadian price, 20c.) 
Ask your dealer to show you Martin’s “‘Rudiments for the 
Piano,”? Jahn’s ‘“‘Rudiments for the Violin,” and Mar- 
tin’s ‘‘Scales and Chords.’”? Used by all modern teachers. 


Century Music Publishing Co.,227 W.40thSt.,N.Y, 
TR Tt 
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Keep Clothing and Furs Safe From Moths 


RUSH well your winter clothing, blankets and furs. Dust with Brack Frac powder or spray 
with Brack Frac liquid. Then wrap securely in paper and pack in tight chests. Moths will 


Powder (3 Sizes) not injure them when Brack F1ac is so used. Liquid (4 Sizes) 
15c,40c,75c. = . cota e sal j 25c, 45c, 85c, 
Except west of You can now obtain Brack Frac in liquid form. Will $2.50. Exceptwest 


Denver and for- not stain garments, fursor rugs. BLACK FLac(powderor of Denver and 
————— liquid) will kill flies, fleas, roaches, waterbugs, ants,mos-  /orelen countries 
™” quitoes, bedbugs and moths. Use BLacx Frac powder for 
fleasoncatsand dogsand lice on plantsand feathered pets. 


Brack Fac (powder or liquid) comes in red-and-yel- 
low packages bearing the Brack Frac trade-mark and is 
sold by all druggists, grocers, department stores and 
hardware stores. Sent direct by mail on receipt of price. 


BLACK FLAG, Smallwood and Eagle Sts., Battmore, Mp. 


BLACKSFLAGS 


= The Nations Insecticide 
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$6 
Scot tissue 


SAVES 
CONVERSATION 


HE traditional excellence of ScotTissue makes it 

acceptable, without question, in homes that typify 
the best. Its purity, whiteness, soothing softness and 
quick absorbency make it peculiarly adapted to the 
fastidious woman’s requirements. 


Ask for ScotTissue by name. Wrapped in dustproof 
wrapper — 1000 sheets to a roll. Economy as well as 
quality. Free sample upon request. 
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Peacock Feathers 


shall have something to offer yoy. But 
whether it succeeds or not, I shail work fo 
you, wait for the perfect moment when J be 
call you mine.” 

Highflown? Well, call it that if yoy wish 
But I was sincere. As a boy I had thought in 
terms of chivalry. I had been fed on Rj 
Arthur, and his Round Table knights, I hag 
read my Bible, and of Jacob and his seven 
years; I had read Ruskin, and his chal] 
to the youth of his day to serve like Jacob, 

You see, my ideals of womanhood had been 
formed by my father, and they had been 
modified very little even by my adoration of 
Uncle Jerry and his swashbuckling methods, or 
by contact with my mates at college, who 
held that the girls with whom they danced and 
flirted had as many human faults and frailties 
as themselves. 

So ina — of devotion I dispatched my 
letter, and it was not until several days had 
passed without a glimpse of Mimi that I began 
to feel the reaction. I had a sort of boyish 
dignity, of pride if you will, which made me 
refuse to put myself in her way when she had 
forbidden it. But I was filled with an intoler. 
able ache for her. For the first time in my life 
I could not square my optimism with the thing 
which had happened to me. In desperate 
despair I turned to my work. I shut myself 
up in my room and wrote. I refused invita- 
tions. It seemed to me that if I saw MimiI 
should fall on my knees and beg her to give me 
hope. Yet I would not ask again for what she 
would not give. And always I waited for the 
moment when the acceptance of the play would 
make it possible for me to lay my laurels at my 
lady’s feet. 

Then, suddenly, like a crash of thunder from 
a clear sky, a letter came from our agent. 
He was sorry, he said, but a reading of the 
manuscript had convinced him that it would 
have no chance whatever with producers, 
and he did not feel justified in offering it to 
them. It had merits, but it showed plainly 
our lack of technical knowledge of the stage. 
And he was returning it! 

(To be continued) 


Build Wisely if You Would 


Decorate Charmingly 
(Continued from page 41) 


drawers, perhaps one that will clutter the 
room or unbalance it. Therefore insist upon 
plenty of closets and specify the depth that 
allows for a pole upon which to hang clothes, 
and the useful electric light that automatically 
lights and goes out when the door is opened 
or closed. A shoe drawer that works on rollers 
is also an aid to tidiness and good temper, and 
if you turn the top of your closet (the part 
that is usually plastered over) into a storage 
cupboard, you may well eliminate a chest of 
drawers which is perhaps placed in everybody's 
way on the stair landing. : 

Every bathroom should have .a small linen 

closet beside the medicine closet. It is so much 
easier to keep towels and wash-cloths close at 
hand, as well as the many larger articles u 
in a sick-room. In truth, no house ever 
too many closets, and yet how few small houses 
boast a hall closet, a necessity in any house 
where there are only grown-ups, and doubly 
so where there are children! 

Where to keep the family rubbers always 
resents a problem to the particular house 
eeper. An ingenious arrangement of putting 

a lid to the bottom step of the stairs, and mak- 
ing a recess out of it, is an idea which # 
mothers will appreciate. The hinges scarcely 
show at all, and the result is a very us 
innovation. . 
Closets make it easier to keep the home ® 
order. Each room should have its own roomy 
closet, then for extra good measure, closets 
in the hall, under the stairway, on the landing. 
Another thing in regard to the bathroom 
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is that tiles or linoleum are a useful flooring 
to consider. But if you would save yourself 
work, have two shades of tan or various shades 
of green. They are neat and cool-looking 
without showing every splash from a pair of 
dirty hands and every mark of dusty shoes. 


Proper Lighting Insures Comfort 

Lamps are a strong factor in decoration; 
their placement and colors are needed to 
develop an atmosphere, and you can not have 
lamps without base-plugs. Neither can you 
conveniently attach your electric heater, iron, 
or warming pad without them. Therefore be 
extravagant in outlets. This is one extrava- 
gance for which you will always be thankful. 
Plan, if possible, where your lamps will be, and 
have outlets accordingly, especially in bed- 
rooms. It isn’t always convenient to use the 
light socket when you want to use an electric 
heater, fan, or curling iron. In bathrooms it 
is often quite impossible. Electric heaters 
may be made safer for the children by having a 
niche made in the wall of the room in which 
they are to be used. Light frocks and loose 
dressing-gowns are not so likely to come in 
contact with them. 

We usually see to it that there is an electric 
light on the front porch, but the back porch 
or the back yard is seldom thought of. Yet 
it is just as necessary to have lights at the 
back as at the front. Any woman who has 
ever gone out after dark to take down some 
forgotten baby clothes from the wash-line, 
will know the value of a back-porch light. 
And the switch for this should be placed in the 
house, just as the switch for the cellar light 
should be placed at the head of the stairs. 
This latter light is often forgotten, however, 
and a clever arrangement to avoid waste is 
to have a small red light next to the upstairs 
switch which will remain illuminated until 
the cellar light is turned off. This signal could 
be incorporated to advantage in a good many 
parts of the house. 

So many building details not only aid in 
decoration but add to economy. The more 
conveniences the less furniture to be pur- 
chased, as, for instance, demonstrated in the 
bathroom shoot for soiled clothing. _ It elimi- 
hates that enormous hamper as well as the 
rather unsanitary element of damp, dirty 
clothes shut up in a basket. 
_ These are a few things well worth keeping 
in mind when planning a house. The builder 
and the decorator so seldom work together 
that one must begin early to bring some sort 
of unison to their labors. But the work of one 

giNs so much sooner than the other that it is 
4 Very natural occurrence to find that all col- 
aboration has been neglected. So remember 
that small additions incorporated when the 
Carpenters are busily plying their hammers and 
the electricians cutting into the walls, will bring 
you, as a result, the easiest possible home to 
ecorate and the most convenient house for the 
Woman to live in. 
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ust had my shower— 
feel simply great” 


“HAVENT missed my morning shower bath since the 
shower was installed—matter of fact, there’s no need to 
miss it—the shower takes only a couple of minutes. After- 
wards I surely do feel on my toes, full of pep. Why, when 
I get to the office I am two hours ahead of the clock.” 
But then he is not the only member of the family who enjoys 
the shower — everybody does— the children, too, soon learn 
to take cold baths, especially when you allow them to regulate 
* the shower themselves. 
Cold baths incidentally build up a resistance against colds. 
\\ And for mother the shower means, among other things, the 
,elimination of that back-tiring bending over the tub. 
We have a booklet “Once-Used Water” showing showers for 
all homes and incomes. In sending for this booklet we will 
appreciate it if you mention your plumber’s name. 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY, wILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


PEAKMAN SHOWERS 


THE MODERN BATH ROOM HAS A SHOWER 

















Bassinet then as Crib and Playpen 
All for the Cost of One Article 


Kiddie-Koops are now priced so low that moth- 
ers who always purehase economically can now 
afford one for their babies. This three-in-one 
Bassinet, Crib, and Playpen can now be had 
as low as $16.25 up (the cost of one article 
alone). 

Kiddie-Koops are made in several sizes from 
40 inches up to standard crib lengths—fold 8 
inches wide to carry anywhere—two finishes, 
white or ivory. 

Write for Free Descriptive Folder. If your 
dealer cannot supply, write us for prices. iz 


E. M. Trimble Mfg. Co., 
430 Central Ave. Rochester, N. Y 


Manr onty ty Trewnte 


Use First as 


a 
{% As Bassin J 










a 
‘ 40-Inch 
7» prop Side 

$20.75 With Cover 
- — 
























««Charmante’ 
Design 


SPREADS OF QUAINT DESIGN 


ASKET-WEAVE blocks, tufted patches, 
cross-stitch patterns—these are a few of 
the Novelite Spread designs in rose, blue, gold, 
ecru, and white. 
So light and easily washed, they mean fresh, 
spring-like bedrooms all year round. All styles 


and sizes—$4.00 to $15.00. 


Write, naming your 
favorite store, for book 
of “Bedroom Interi- 
ors” and samples of 
fabrics. 


NOVELITE 


RES US. PAT. OFF 


SPREADS 
MARGRACE MILLS, 


There are lovely Nove- 
lite Spreads to em- 
broider. Send 10c for 
book of designs and 


instructions. 


INC. 


A. W. BAYLIS CO., Selling Agents, Dept. B, 66-72 Leonard Street, New York 





Tea Rooms, Clubs, Hotels, Restaurants, Motor Inns 
call for ambitious women, all ages. 


new field 


Big salaries, fine living, quick advancement, fascinating work in America’s 


Fourth Largest Industry. Train at home—past experience unnecessary. 
You can qualify in a few short weeks with the Lewis System of Spare- 
Time Training for a splendid position as Hotel Hostess or other executive, 


Tea Room Manager, etc. 


opportunities. 


We put you in touch with excellent 


Thousands of Lewis Students are winning success in this uncrowded field. One 
student writes: “I am now hostess and manager of an apartment house in a fashion- 
able section—salary $3,600 per year, with beautiful apartment for my girls and self.’”” 


Free Book “YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY” gives full details, Write for it today 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Room K-2473 


Washington, D. C. 








Corns Dye Any Garment 


© B&B 1924 


Don’t risk blood poisoning by paring a 
corn. Apply Blue-jay, the scientific corn 
ender. The pain will vanish instantly. 
Then the corn loosens and comes out. 
Get Blue-jay today at your druggist. 


‘Blue-jay 
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or Old Drapery 


Curtains 
Ginghams 
Stockings 


Kimonos 
Waists 
Sweaters 


Dresses 
Skirts 
| Coats 


Diamond Dyes 


Each 15-cent package of “Diamond 
Dyes” contains directions so simple any 
woman can dye or tint any old, worn, 
‘faded thing new, even if she has never 
dyed before. Drugstores sell all colors. 
Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 


‘Let Me Tell You Abou 
Gardening 


(Continued from page 35) 


tall things—peas, corn, tomatoes, pole limas— 
somewhere out of sight and screen them with 
hollyhocks and helianthus and cosmos, jj 
the low-growing vegetables blend beautifylly 
in color, and if you leave two feet on the edge 
for a border of flowers, and keep the weeds 
out and the gaps filled up, your vegetable 
garden will be one of your show spots, even 
although you have no sundials or garden seats 
or enclosing walls. 

The lines should be carried across the paths 
and made perfectly straight by means of the 
cord. Stretch the cord tight and then make a 
shallow trench with the point of your hoe, 
stepping on the line constantly to keep it from 
being pushed aside. Make the depth of your 
trench in accordance with the size of your seed, 
Vegetable seeds can safely be planted deeper 
than the flower seeds, but only peas, corn, and 
potatoes should be more than one-half inch 
under the soil. Onions and potatoes should be 
put in the same place each year, while other 
vegetables should be rotated. If you have four 
squares and room enough to put the high 
plants somewhere else, one can be kept in 
onions and one in potatoes permanently, All 
the cabbage family, cauliflower, cabbage, and 
broccoli, and the string-beans in a third, 
alternated with the fourth, which can contain 
the beets, carrots, spinach, and early lettuce. 
Successive plantings of lettuce and string and 
dwarf lima beans can go in anywhere as you 
take out the early vegetables. For the later 
plantings you vill need the commercial 
fertilizer as well as whatever well-rotted 
manure and vegetable matter you can spare 
from your manure pit. You have just taken 
out many plant elements, and they must be 
renewed before you can expect the ground to 
give you a second crop. 


The Fall Planting 


In the antumn much can be done toward a 
still better garden the next spring. All the 
ground should be spaded deep and left rough 
for the beneficent action of the frost and snow, 
In September or even early October spinach 
seed should be sown, and in December, when 
the flowers are being covered for the winter, 
the little green plants should be protected. 
This will mean spinach for the table almost as 
soon as it is uncovered in March. Deep 
trenches—at least a foot—should be dug where 
the peas are to go in the spring, and filled with 
earth and manure, mostly manure. Then in 
the early spring they will be warm and dry 
enough for planting long before the rest of the 
garden, and the peas can be planted very 
early and get the start they need before hot 
weather comes. They like cold and damp and 
must get their roots well down before warm 
weather comes, or they will dry up and tum 
yellow. Peas in our climate (near New York) 
should not be planted in succession, but all at 
once, as early as possible, in the three best 
varieties of early, medium, and late. I do not 
care which you choose for the very early and 
the late, but for the medium I insist upon 
Sutton’s Excelsior. All peas, even dwarfs, 
should have some support. Brush will do for 
the Sutton’s Excelsior and the very early peas, 
but the heavy stems of the Telephone and 
Alderman should have wire. 

I am including an order for seeds for 4 
large garden to indicate what seems to me 
the proper proportion. Half of the quantity 
would carry a small garden, fifty by one hut 
dred, and one-quarter a still smaller one. 

One quart, two pounds, early peas, 

Four quarts, eight pounds, medium peas, 
Two quarts, four pounds, late peas, 

Five pounds Golden Bantam corn, 

Four pounds lima beans, dwarf, 
One-half pound lima beans, pole, 

One packet French globe artichoke, 

One ounce broccoli, the branching sort, 
‘Two pounds stringless green beans, 


Two pounds yellow (butter) beans, 
Four pounds Italian beans, 
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und broad beans, 
} ok aera pound Bassano beets 
One ounce rainbow chard, 
One packet carly cauliflower, 
One packet late cauliflower, 
One packet early cabbage, 
One packet red cabbage, 
One packet late cabbage, 
One packet cucumbers, 
One packet eggplant, 
One packet lettuce, 
One packet early lettuce, 
One packet midsummer lettuce, 


One packet Romaine lettuce. : 
One-fourth ounce white glcbe or Spanish onions. 


One-half ounce parsley. 

All professional gardeners, if left to them- 
selves, advise and plant wrong proportions of 
everything.  String-beans in long rows, 
turnips, carrots, squash in abundance, and a 
few days’ supply of peas, lima beans, and cornm— 
vegetables which every one likes and which, if 
icked at exactly the right moment, are so de- 
licious that one never tires of them. Our rule is 
asparagus every day until we have peas; peas 
every day until we have corn and lima beans; 
and corn and lima beans every day until frost. 
With these “‘steadies” there is an unending 
variety of others equally delicious, but of 
which we more easily tire. It is perfectly 
possible to have fifteen vegetables at a time for 
the whole season from the first of June into 
November, and this means a constant variety, 
with three or four kinds each day for both 
lunch and dinner. 

One packet peppers, 

One ounce radishes, 

One-quarter pound long season spinach, 

One ounce New Zealand spinach 


One packet early tomatoes, 
One packet late tomatoes. 


Unfamiliar Vegetables 
Probably some of these vegetables are 
unfamiliar to you. If so, I advise you to make 


their acquaintance at once. One of the best 
things about having your own vegetable 


garden is that you can grow unusual vegetables | 
which every one enjoys on your table and finds | 


nowhere else. Two of the best of these in my 


garden I owe to my Italian gardener, who | 


brought me seeds of broccoli, and Italian 
beans, and was delighted at our enthusiasm 
over the results when served on our table. 


The broccoli is an Italian cauliflower which | 
grows in branches which grow again when | 


picked. The central sprout and the branches 
should be picked as far down toward the main 
stem as possible, and should be cooked and 
served like asparagus. 
will think that it is green asparagus, but when 
their attention is called to it, they will recognize 
a faint taste of cauliflower. The Italian beans 
are very rich, climbing string-beans which 


| differ from almost all other vegetables in 


being almost equally good as they grow older. 
Even after the beans inside the pod are well- 
formed, they can be cooked pod and all, 
and when the beans are really large they are 
delicious cooked by themselves, especially -in 
the first cool days of the fall. 

Another unusual vegetable is the broad bean, 
which I saw so constantly in English and 
French gardens that I concluded it must 
have value. They can be planted long before 
other beans, in March, when the peas are 
planted, and are ready to eat early in June. 
They must be picked when very young, since 
they are as tasteless and mealy as old lima 
beans if allowed to grow to full size. They 
should be cooked after the family is at table 
and be served in a silver or metal dish which 


| holds the heat, very hot and with butter. They 


are then delicious and are especially welcome 
as they are the first of the bean family to ripen. 

Anotifer unusual vegetable in the East is the 
globe artichoke. There seems to be no reason 


Most of your friends | 








why it is not more frequently seen in our | 


gardens except that it is a tender perennial and 

$ not bear the first year. More properly 
Speaking it is a biennial, as the artichokes 
taper off in size after the first year, and it is 
etter to raise plants from seed each year to 
Yield the next season’s supply. The full grown 
Plants must be carefully protected in winter by 
4 complete covering of earth, with leaves or 
manure on the top, and this, too, is a little 
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St. Louis, Mo. 





FIRST AID toward 
a beautiful skin 





Since 1860 
THE glycerine soap 


Glycerine has long been recognized as a skin food 
essential to a perfect complexion. Its beneficial results 
are most easily obtained by the daily use of 





Enjoy also— 


No. 4711 Eau de Cologne —the genuine old-fashioned 
Cologne water, made the same since 1792—and 


No. 4711 Bath Salts—which come in nine exquisite 


perfumes. Nothing like these Salts for softening the 
water and exhilarating the bather. 


MULHENS & KROPFF, Inc. 
25 West 45th Street New York City 
MADE IN U.S.A. 


’ 


In using advertisements see page 4 


A 


AVOID the spring sag that increases 
body fag. 
Learn the supremecomfortofbuoyant, 
upright, spiral springs—the refreshing 
rest that comes with perfect support 
to body and spine. The Foster Ideal 
Spring is a revelation. It adds nights 
of comfort to the ends of perfect days. 
Ask your own local dealer about it. 


Sleep on a Foster Ideal. 


Write for booklet that tells how 
to get a better night’s sleep 


Foster Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Utica, N. Y. 
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Keep your 
winter things 
safe through 
the summer 


AYNE Cedared Paper Wardrobes 

protect clothes. They belong in 
every home. They keep out destructive 
dust and moths. For Wayne Cedared 
Paper Wardrobes can be closed abso- 
lutely tight. There is no other wardrobe 
like the Wayne. Ask your dealer or 
write to us to-day about Wayne Ward- 
robes and Wayne Pakaway Chests. 


WAYNE PAPER GOODS COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


F ort, Wayne Indiana 
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Awnings with Character 


—in stock sizes—ready to be put up 


Awnings rarely possess as good style, or wear as well, 
as DUBAN AWNINGS. They are made in sizes 
that fit perfectly practically any window, door or porch. 
DUBAN AWNINGS harmonize perfectly with the 
architectural style of the house. They fit as awnings 
should fit; and their fast colorings are pleasing. 
DUBAN AWNINGS are made from extra fine 
quality canvas, stitched with strong thread, and 
mounted on rust-proof, galvanized iron frames of 
the highest quality. They last many seasons and 
show their high quality to the end. 

Dealers in many sections of the United States can supply 
you with DUBAN AWNINGS. If not obtainable in 
your locality, write to us. Catalogue, samples of canvas 
and prices gladly sent on request. 

Look for the name DUBAN on the awning. 

DEALERS WANTED where DUBAN AWNINGS 


are not being sold. 
The DUBAN SHADE CORPORATION 
168 South Avenue, Rochester, 





(jr 


for houses, porches 
apartments 


and other buildings 


SERVICE WAGON 


Large Top—Removable Glass 
rge Drawer 
les — Deep 

Undershelves—4 Silent Rubber 

oes Tired Swivel Wheels. A high 
” de pi of furnitur r 
STEPS ENERAL UTILITY, ease of 
! action, absolute noiselessness. 
1 Write now for descriptive pam- 
| phiet and dealer’s name. 
COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. 
604-D Cunard Bidg., Chicago, ill, 


Protection 
With Beaut 


TTRACTIVE fences add to 
the beauty of both front and 
Tear lawns, protect children 
against street dangers and vicious 
dogs and keep grass, flowers and 
shrubbery unmolested. 


“Pittsburgh Perfect’’ 
Lawn Fences 


are made of heavy galvanized 
wire. Ornamental or simple de- 
signs. Moderate in cost. Descrip- 
tive circulars showing lawn, flower 
and poultry fences, sent free. Use 
the coupon. 


PITTSBURGH STEEL Co. 
762 Union Trust Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY 
762 Union Trust Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Gentlemen: — Please send circulars 
about lawn, flower and poultry 
fences, FREE. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 








_STATE | 
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Let Me Tell You About 
Gardening 


more trouble than most of us like to take. 
Artichokes, like most other vegetables, must 
be picked as soon as they are mature, as each 
day: afterward the meaty, edible part at the 
base of the globe and at the base of each of the 
petals grows smaller. 

While use and beauty form a sufficient jus- 
tification for the enthusiasm of the gardener, 
there is another by-product which is not to be 
despised. One can not be a partner in crea- 
tion and watch the recurring miracles of the 
seasons without thinking profoundly of the 
origin and destination of all life. 


Lessons in- the Garden 

From my very first season in my garden 
one wonderful fact impressed itself upon me, 
and it has never yet become less of a marvel. 
It is that within those tiny seeds planted in the 
same earth, watered by the same rain, warmed 
by the same sun, lie different individualities, 
different tendencies, so differently mapped out 
that each will take from those elements 
exactly what it needs to become itself and 
nothing else. Let me illustrate this from a 
happening of that first year. By some care- 
lessness the boxes of cauliflower and cabbage 
were mixed, so that when the plants were set 

in the open, the lines were formed partly from 
one and partly from the other. The plants 
looked exactly alike for anythirg that I could 
distinguish, and for some reason this con- 
siderably distressed me, as I thought of the 
little plants as bewildered as I was. Suddenly 
a consoling thought came to me and, common- 
place as it may seem, it was a real revelation: 
“Never mind, they know,” and true enough, 
each little seedling proceeded to take from 
the earth just what it wanted, and became a 
cabbage or a cauliflower regardless of its 
neighbors or what I expected it to be. 

To me the lesson of this experience is not 
Destiny or Fate or Heredity, but something 
that applies to our bringing up and educa- 
tional processes. Not only do we frequently 
decide for ourselves that we want the seedling 
child to become a cabbage or a cauliflower, 
but when the child plainly tells us by its 
development that it means to, and must, 
become the opposite from our intention, we try 
to force upon it and make it assimilate the 
elements that will fit our predetermined plan. 
Just as no two blades of grass or two seedlings 
of any kind are exactly alike, and just as 
within these innumerable varieties there are 
thousands of well-defined species, so with the 
souls that are entrusted to our care. We must 
provide the best possible conditions cor- 
responding to good soil, nourishment, sun and 
rain, but not dare to say which of all these 
elements must be chosen by the individual to 
develop its individuality. 

The gardener who stands weeping over the 
rose because it will not be a hollyhock, or a 
violet which refuses to be a marigold, would be 
considered as bereft of his senses, but is it any 
more reasonable for a mother or father to try 
to force a poet son to become a business man, 
or a musician daughter to devote herself wholly 
to household interests and cares? Or the 
school teacher to insist that the language- 
blind boy or girl with strong scientific tests and 
| tendencies should spend just as much time 
| upon Latin as the word-lover; or the child with 
the fingers and visualizing powers of a painter 
|or a sculptor should put as many years into 
| mathematics as the lover of science? How 
| little faith we show in the Power that created 
| the flower, vegetable, and child—a Power that 
| is not limited to the few types and kinds that 
| we carry around in our limited imagination, 
| but is forever and forever pushing on, develop- 
jing new qualities, new capacities—striving 
| toward perfected individuals! 

One thing we can demand, both from our- 
selves and the growing thing. It must be a 
good specimen of its kind, whether violet or 
hollyhock or cabbage or cauliflower. This 











Ha ir That's an 


Inspiration! 


i fami radiantly 
lovely hair! Itis 
alive with charm, It 

is an inspiration! 
This magic is 
wrought by Caroco, 
the wonderful shan 
poo from the Caro 
linas. The harmles 
Cocoanut Oil Sham 
poo that is so kindred 
to Southern romance! 
If you haveneverhad 
a Caroco shampoo, a 
thrillawaits you. Have 
it tonight! s0c a bot 
tle at your druggist’s 

Generous sample 

sent for 10¢ 

Caro-co Lasoratonias 

Union, S.C, 


CAROCO 
Cocoanut- 
Almond Cream 
50c at your druggist’s. 


CAROCO 
Complexion ™ 
Bloom 
Flesh, Brunette 


at PE COCOANUT OiL 
SHAMPOO _ 





ET us ship you direct 
from our mill al 
materials complete for s 
Sterling cut-to-fit home, 
(not portable) and me 
four big profits on lumber, 
hardware, mill-work and la- 
bor, besides a proved 20% 
saving in waste. Substan- 
tially built and lasting. Sat- 
isfaction Guaranteed or 

Your Money Back ! 


Buying Direct Saves 4/s 


AB OVE prices include 
everything comple i 
lumber cut-to-fit (highest 
shingles, tath. clase, paints, er 
ish, ferdwaree nails, moldi 


FREE CATALOG] $4797, Mansic 


louble iwrallaand floors. $4 : 
roo use jes single walls 
and floors; for double add $42. 


International Mil & Timber Ce. 
1933 Pout wens Ave. 


with many other beau- 
tiful homes at $489 
. ha ge at big 
savings. es 
$73 ‘and Up. 





| 138 Colborne Building, 


EARN MON 
AT HOME 


YOU can makea substantial amount weekly 
in your spare time writing show 6; NO. 
canvassing or soliciting. We instruct you bya 
new simple Directograph System, eupp ly ay 
with work and pay you cash each week. "TNE 
today for full particulars and free 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE 


Authorized Capital $1,250,000.! 
Toronto, 
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New and Finer 
Wardrobe Trunks 


WX JHEARY Cushioned 
p Top Wardrobe 
“@, | [tunks have the best of 
the old and many new 
patented features. They 
are stronger, more capacious and 
more beautiful. Sold by leading depart- 
ment stores and luggage shops. Wide 
variety of styles and sizes, surprisingly 
moderate in price. 


Trunk Packing Booklet FREE 


Send for interesting booklet giving val- 
uable information on trunk packing, also 
describing these finer trunks. Wheary- 
Burge Trunk Co., Racine, Wisconsin. 


WHEARY 


TRUNKS 


“America’s Finest Wardrobe Trunks” 


GARDEN BOOK 


should be in every home that has a 
=. It is a veritable mine of in- 
ormation on the growing of Vege- 
tables and Flowers and articles by 
leading authorities are of absorbing 
interest as well as practical value. 


Its 224 pages contain hundreds of 
photo-engravings, some in natural 
color, showing the celebrated Dreer 
specialties in Seeds, Bulbs and Plants. 

We should like you to have a copy of the 


1924 Garden Book and will send it free, 
if you will mention this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 
714-716 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia,Pa. 


CONARD “4° ROSES 


are so much better than most other roses 
that we guarantee them to bloom or re- 
fund your money. We also put a durable 
~, white star label with our name and 
s the name of the rose on the plant 
a the signof that quality which enables 
Us to make this remarkable guarantee. 
Send for 54 page illustrated catalog FREE 
CONARD @ JONES CO,, Robt. Pyle, Pree. 
Reve Specieint Bon 64 West Grove, Pa. 


Guaranteed to Bloom 


means that we must give the right surround- 
ings, the right material to choose from, the 
proper balance of sunshine and storm, and if 
we do our part, how wonderfully the grow- 
ing thing responds! What a vitality, will-to- 
live, what perseverance and courage! We all 
know as gardeners, as parents and as educators 
(I amall three, so humility is really painful), 
how we fail in the part that is ours, but God 
does not fail, nor the plant, nor the child. 
How wonderfully they develop in spite of our 
neglect and mistakes; how much finer and 
better they are than we had any real right to 
expect! 

When we see what almost irremediable harm 
comes, to the plantlets if they are broken or 
put under wrong conditions (yet how gallantly 
they strive to repair the damage) can we 
wonder at the warped characters and incom- 
plete personalities that we see all about us? 
How many parents know how to develop the 
tender lives given into their keeping until they 
are able to stand alone? 

The sunshine of love isgiven perhaps the most 
freely and frequently; but how about the care- 
ful “hardening off’ process which is just as 
necessary—the protection from the shocks that 
any insincerity or lack of perfect honesty in 
their,environment gives to all young things, 
the providing of all the elements for the nur- 
ture of body, mind and soul—for here the 
analogy breaks down, and we have a far 
greater responsibilty for the varied demands 
of the human seedling than for our plants. 

All these thoughts naturally crowd in upon 
the thoughts of the gardener who opens his 
mind to the teachings of the sun, the wind, the 
rain, the earth, of the growing things therein. 
With long hours in the open, thinking is not 
continuous, but in flashes of revelation and 
stirring in the subconscious, which reports to 
the upper consciousness perhaps months 
afterward before the fireside, while following an 
entirely different train of thought. 

There is another inevitable conclusion that 
is impressed upon the mind of the gardener. I 
have yet to see the real lover of the soil who 
has not a definite feeling about immortality. 
It hardly needs statement or discussion. Here 
is the yearly miracle enacted before our eyes— 
apparent death which is preparation for life. 
The outer envelope turns dark, disappears, but 
the spirit is there waiting for the first softening 
of the earth under the spring rains and warm 
sunshine. 

If we planted only annuals, we might give 
some ear to those who say that we continue to 
live only in the race, that we live our little 
lives, leaving our children and the memory of 
our failuces or successes behind us, continuing 
not the individuality, but the type. But our 
perennials teach another lesson. Perhaps con- 
scious immortality may have to be achieved by 
slow adaptation until, as the perennials endure 
the blasts of winter and keep their souls alive, 
so can we learn to survive and grow as they do, 
finer, more beautiful, and more fruitful each 
lifetime. 


Bulbs and Immortality 


The planting of the bulbs is a ceremony 
fraught with all the mystery and charm of 
these reflections. On a frosty day in fall, one 
takes the little, tightly-wrapped carriers of 
vitality and beauty, and buries them deep 
under the black, cold earth. Meanwhile, in 
anticipation of their gallant appearance as gay 
flowers $00n after the snows have gone, the 
garden year apparently just ended seems about 
to begin, as one’s mind leaps over the inter- 
vening space and one’s heart sings, “If winter 
comes, can spring’be far behind?” One wants 
the period of rest for the flowers and for one- 
self. One knows that these little bulbs are not 
dead—not even sleeping, for there is much 
work to be done before they reappear in all the 
colors of the rainbow—and one chants in the 
winter sunshine, and searching breeze, 

“Life triumphant—there is no death.” 


Next month Mrs. Cosgrave will write of Flower 
Gardens and the fine things to be found in them 


Makes Your House Like 
a Thermos Bottle 


Keeps it Warm in Winter and Cool 
in Summer by Insulation 


ABOT’S “QUILT” insulates the 
whole house. It saves the heat in 
winter—saves from a third to a half of 
your coal bill. It keeps the heat out in 
summer, making the house cooler. 


Quilt lasts as long as the house. It saves 
your money and keeps you comfortable 
all the time. No investment that you 
can make will earn such dividends as 
Quilt in cutting down coal and doctor’s 
bills and making the house cozy and 
healthful. 


Quilt is not a mere felt or paper. One 
layer has insulating power equal to 
twenty-eight layers of common building 


paper. 
Sample of Quilt sent free 


| Samuel Cabot, Inc., Manufg. Chemists 
10 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 


24 West Kinzie St., Chicago 
Agents Everywhere 
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DIAMOND 
ENGAGEMENT 
RINGS 


illustrated in Diamond Book 
mailed upon request 


GIFT SUGGESTION BOOK 


illustrating Wedding and other Gifts 


mailed upon request 


WEDDING STATIONERY 


upon request samples will 
be mailed with a book 


ETIQUETTEorWEDDING STATIONERY 


Start a money-making candy business 
in a shop or your own home. Cor- 
WeAisi@)sa@ respondence or resident courses. Book- 

N Mi let A-1 on request. Dorit K. Wei- 
CANDIES gert, director (Instructor Y. W. C. A.) 


DOR SCHOOL ‘Facran'sc he tot 


v4 
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MAKE 





betrayed 


Their first conversation 
betrayed the fact that 
she was not fastidious. 


At a distance she had 
appeared unusually neat, 
immaculate. But upon 
their first face-to-face 
meeting he discovered 
that her teeth were not 
clean. And he soon lost 
interest. 


So many people overlook 
this one matter of fastidi- 
ousness. And do so in 
spite of the fact that in 
conversation the teeth are 
the one most noticeable 
thing about you. 


Notice today how you, 
yourself, watch another 
person’s teeth when he 
or she is talking. If the 
teeth are not well kept 
they at once become a 
liability. 

Listerine Tooth Paste 
cleans teeth a new way. 
At last our chemists have 
discovered a polishing in- 
gredient that really cleans 
without scratching the en- 
amel—a difficult problem 
finally solved. 


You will notice the im- 
provement even in the 
first few days. And you 
know it 1s cleaning safely. 
So the makers of Lis- 
terine, the safe antiseptic, 
have found for you also 
the really safe dentifrice. 


What are your teeth say- 
ing about you today?— 


LAMBERT PHARMA- 
CAL CO., Saint Louts, 
U.S. A. 
* LISTERINE 
TOOTH PASTE 


Large Tube—25 cents 


April 1924 Good Housekeeping 





Your Daughter and Her 
Job 


(Continued from page 29) 


thought that winning a husband is more im- 
portant than doing her work, whatever that 
may be, or to discourage her efforts to earn 
promotion, because you know that eventually 
she will leave business to marry. For her pres- 
ent and future happiness you must encourage 
her to concentrate on the tasks in hand, because 
those tasks are developing characteristics in- 
valuable in the wife and the home-maker—a 
sense of responsibility, powers of concentration, 
punctuality, and efficiency. It is equally unfair 
to suggest that in order to succeed in business, 
she must become hard, cold, calculating, and 
unsympathetic; that she can think of nothirg 
but her work; that she must be “mannish,” 
and must not perform any domestic tasks. 

To deal specifically with the problem, con- 
sider the dual life of the married man. He 
enjoys, and is absorbed by, his work during 
business hours and is interested in his home 
after business hours. Watch him wield the 
lawn-mower, the garden hose. See how he 
builds trellises for roses and racks for tomatoes. 
He may not have betrayed these domestic in- 
stincts before marriage, but they came to the 
surface when he became head of a family. 


Men and Home Work 


I heard a bride telling her mother-in-law how 
successfully Jim had painted the walls of their 
guest room. Jim’s mother stared at him in 
amazement and exclaimed: 

“Well, marriage has wrought a miracle. I 
never could get you to mend a lock or put hooks 
in a closet. The spring painting cost me a 
pretty penny every year—and now it seems you 
have painted a w shole room over a week-end!” 

Though it ended with a little laugh, the com- 
ment voiced a sense of injury and brought a 
flush to the cheek of the bridegroom, who 
replied: 

“Well, you see, mother, that was your house, 
and this is mine. A fellow feels responsible for 
his own home and tries to economize.” 

Business had not unfitted this young man 
for supporting and improving a home. It need 
not disqualify your daughter for making a 
home, but during her business career the front 
of her brain must be filled with the job she is 
doing, while at the back of her brain the normal 
inst’ucts of the wife and the home-maker are 
slumbering. They will flower with marriage, 
if you > ourish them with light home tasks and 
domestie interests. 

“But,” you exclaim, “this will require in- 
genuity, tact, and time on my part. I have 
already given many years to training and edu- 
cating my daughter. I think I have done my 
duty,and now her successor failureis up to her.” 

Material service need not be rendered when 
our daughters are physicially and financially 
able to do for themselves, but our spiritual 
responsibility remains to the end of life itself. 
That is what sets motherhood in a class apart 
from all other human relations. It is not good 
for you to wait on your daughter hand and foot, 
to mend her stockings and make her bed and 
pick up her clothes after she rushes off to the 
office, but it will be a sad day for both of you 
when she no longer turns to you for sympathy 
and advice. 

Business is probably working changes im your 
daughter which will interest you greatly, and 
which may have a beneficial effect on your 
home life. 


She must report for her work regularly and | 


promptly. During her school days, if you | 
needed her help for a day or so and she was | 
not an ambitious student, she stayed home, 


and you adjusted the matter by writing a note | 


to her teacher. If you wanted her to do an 
errand on her way to school, or if she was not 
an early riser, you supplied a written excuse 
for her tardiness. In either case she could | 








make up the lost time and the recitations that | 
she had missed. 


The Secret 
Revealed! 


Why only 3% of 
the Ancient 

Egyptians Suffered 

from Tooth Decay 


Coarse foods made up the 
diet of these pyramid- 
builders. Their gums, mas- 
saged as they chewed their 
foods, were strong and firm 
and their teeth were white 
and clean. Decay was 
very scarce! 


Today, though modern 
diet makes decay more 
prevalent, you too can 
have sound teeth and 
healthy gums. Twice-a-day 
brushing with this tooth 
brush built to fit your 
mouth will not only keep 
your teeth clean but will 
stimulate gum tissues—an 
essential to good teeth. 


Strengthen Your Gums 
by Daily Massage 


Good dentists say gums should 
be massaged daily to keep them 


West’s Tooth Brush 
for this im- 
Being small, 


firm. Dr. 
is properly made 
portant function. 
it fits the mouth and can be 
moved up and down with ease. 


PRICES: 


Adult’s Size, 50c Youth’s Size, 35¢ 
Child’s Size, 25¢ 


Canadian prices same as U.S. A. 
NEW: A special massage 
¢ brush in the patented 
Dr. West’s design is now available 
for persons who want extra stiff 
bristles. The bristles are of super- 
uality—the handle made of ivory. 
rice 75e. Ask your dealer. 


DrWes! 


TOOTH BRUSH 


INSIDE . 
and BETWEEN 


;& 


and MASSAGES THE GUMS. 


The Western Co., Chic: 
Weco Products Co., Limit 


Patents allowed in United States, Great ; Britain, France, | 
Germany, Australia, New Zealand, Canad: 
other patents pending. All rights will be fully prot 


o—New York 
, Toronto, eee 





Sox for tots 
for dress or play 


Randolph Cuties, the celebrated 
“Sox for Tots,’ won their acknowl- 
edged leadership among children's 
socks by maintaining highest stand- 
‘ards of quality at moderate prices. 


Only the very best yarns are used and 
patterns and colorings are exquisite. 
ly sized, they fit better and 
wear. longer and there are no seams to 
injure tender feet. 
¢_ Also, Randolph Cuties Sports Hose, 
% length, mercerized, for larger boys 
:and girls. 
_If your dealer hasn't Cuties, send us 
his name, and if you enclose $1 we will 
you sample assortment, our selection. 
Sure to state size and whether you 
want Sox for Tots or Cuties Sports, % 
length hose. 
Randolph Cuties are the only 
genuine Cuties. Look for the 
trade mark on every pair. 


RANDOLPH MILLS 
* Dept. B-4, Randolph & Columbia Ave 
Philadelphia 


E. M. Townsend & Co., New York City 
Selling Agents 


Write for “The Three Sockdolagers,” 
an illustrated booklet for the 
kiddies. It is free. 


In business your explanations will not count 
with an employer, and rarely can she make up 
lost time. This demand for regularity and 
punctuality is strengthening her character. If 
you will encourage her to respect the hours and 
regulations laid down by her employers, you 
will be increasing her efficiency in business, and 
you will find her more ready to live up to thie 
hours and the system which you establish in 
your home. 

In business your daughter must exercise self- 
control. Right or wrong, the orders of her em- 
ployers, or her chief, must be obeyed and his 
opinions respected. If she deliberately dis- 
obeys orders, or is impertinent, sulky, or hys- 
terical, she will probably lose her position. 
She may be right and her superior may be 
wrong, but if she wants to remain in his em- 
ploy, she must accept his decisions. You can 
listen with interest and sympathy to her com- 
plaints about her work or her employer, but 
if you will discourage rebellion and counsel 
self-control, you will be helping your daughter 
to acquire the poise which is invaluable in both 
business and the home. 

Here is another fine way to connect your 
daughter’s business experience with your home 
life—and hers. 

Successful commercial and industrial ven- 
tures are run on system. Very few of us 
mothers were trained to keep house syste- 
matically. Some of us worked out our domestic 
salvation through bitter experience and at- 
tained system before “efficiency” became a 
national slogan. Happily, our daughters in 

| business are gaining respect for system before 
| they marry. 

Why not invite your daughter to cooperate 
with you in managing your home as her firm 
runs its business? Why not induce her to help 
you apply business methods to home manage- 
ment? 

Results will be twofold. You will profit 
tomorrow, next week, next month, in your 
home, and she will profit in years to come when 
she becomes wife and manager in a home of 
her own. 

If she is interested in her job, she is learning 
the importance of doing things in an orderly 
manner. Her pay envelope is teaching her the 
inelasticity of the dollar. The talk which she 
hears constantly about overhead, profit and 
loss, is giving her ideas which she can use in 
devising a household budget. 


Ask Your Daughter to Help 

Ask her to help you work out a budget for 
your family income. Consult her about spend- 
ing the money set aside for clothes, for re- 
furnishing the house, for charities, education, 
and amusement. When she feels that her 
business experience is counting in the house- 
hold management, she will pull with you and 
not against you. And when she has planned 
how the family income is to be spent, she wiil 
be interested in saving it. She will want to 
cut down the overhead. She will want to help 
you make some of the things she has been buy- 
ing ready-made. She will be getting in your 
home the training which will prove invaluable 
when she makes her own home, yet this experi- 
ence is not interfering in any way with her earn- 
ing capacity. Her thoughts and tasks in the 
home simply carry forward the methods fol- 
lowed in her working hours. 

Under your guidance your daughter’s work- 
ing hours will also represent something bigger 
than financial independence, mere wage-earn- 
ing. Her job will become a training school for 
happy marriage and home life, because every 
day she receives practical instruction in mas- 
culine psychology. 

First, she sees men stripped of illusion and 
romance. No man is a hero to his private sec- 
retary or his co-worker. Therefore she- will 
enter marriage unblinded by false sentimen- 
tality and illusions, and she may have the won- 
derful experience of finding a man more de- 
sirable, more companionable, more considerate 
as a husband than as an employer or fellow- 
worker. 

Second, she is learning that time is money. 





There are Suitable 
Kleinert’s Dress Shields 
for Every Gown 


LEINERT’S design Dress 
Shields for every sort of 
gown and any desired degree 
of protection. A few women 
need only the small Crescent 
Shape, the majority find the 
Regular shape adequate, 
while a few require the spe- 
cial High Point. Different 
sizes and weights also help 
assure you exactly the shield 
you need ‘and the name 
Kleinert’s always means 
“guaranteed protection.” 


Dress Shield Guimpes 
These dainty garments are of 
fine net-—cither black or white— 
in slip-over style with shields 
stitched in just the right posi- 
tion. Convenient, comfortable, 

washed in a moment. 


Blue-line Sanitary Aprons 
Particular women consider Blue- 
line Sanitary Aprons indispens- 
able to good grooming. Kleinert’s 
make a variety of styles and 
guarantee them ail. 


REG. ¥.5. PAT. OFR. 
LB. KLEINERT RUBBER CO. 


485 Fifth Ave. New York 
Cor. 41st St.—opp. the Library 


In using advertisements see page 4 





Cracks like this frequently 

occur cround stairwells, 

Metal lath prevents them 
at small initial cost. 


Do Your Guests Say? 


“This was a beautifulhouse 
when it was built, but 
already cracks haveruined 
the decorations.” 


“There's a crack in every 
corner of this room, and 
I noticed several in the 
hall. I wonder if Mrs. 
Craig realizes how much 
they take from the charm 
of this house.” 


No decoration on a plas- 
tered wall can remain per- 
manently beautiful if the 
plaster fails to hold, cracks, 
or falls off. 


Luckily, the remedy is sim- 
ple and the cost of preven- 
tion is low. Tell your con- 
tractor to use Mahoning 
Expanded Metal Lath as the 
plaster base for the ceilings 
of the principal rooms and 
bend a foot-wide strip, six 
inches each way, in every cor- 
ner of every room. This 
economical use of metal lath 
will save you many embar- 
rassing apologies for ugly 
plaster cracks. 


**Better Homes’’ is an attractive 
booklet written for home builders 
thatexplainsfullythe useofmetal 
lath. Ifyouare planning a home, 
we will send you a copy free. 


THE YOUNGSTOWN ae STEEL CO, 
Warren Ohio 


MAHONING 


EXPANDED 


METAL LATH 


prevents plaster cracks, saves costly 
decorations, keeps away dust streaks 
and stops fire at small initial cost. 


“‘Metal Lath Makes Good Wood 
Construction Better’’ 
212 April 1924 Good Housekeeping 


Your Daughter and Her 
Job 


When she marries, she will appreciate that 
every hour she keeps her husband away from 
business unnecessarily is waste. Business 
teaches her that her time belongs to her em- 
ployers, her customers, her clients. When she 
marries, she will understand that only her 
husband’s leisure hours belong to her. 

Third, wage-earning is teaching her the tre- 
mendous value of those leisure hours. She 
knows what a Saturday afternoon, a Sunday 
morning, a holiday spent in the open means to 
the man who is shut up all week in a plant, 
store, or office. So she will spend these hours 
with him outdoors, even though this involves 
hiking, learning to play golf or tennis, steering 
a boat, or even knowing how to drive nails and 
solder all the leaks, tasks which so many women 
save up for the husband’s first leisure hours. 


Finally she is learning that unless a woman | 


is in business with her husband, or thoroughly 
conversant with all the ins and outs of his busi- 
ness, she had better not interfere with it. She 
will listen to his confidences and encourage him, 
but she will never dictate, and, more important, 
never interfere with his business friendships. 


Are You Making Home Attractive 

If your daughter is to profit by the experi- 
ence thus gained through working among men, 
she must develop certain qualities which win 
and hold men in marriage—womanliness, effi- 
ciency and joy in home-making, charm as a 
hostess. So it falls to your lot to make do- 
mestic tasks attractive to her and to give her 
a definite niche in your home life which she 
can fill after business hours. 

This is not so simple as applying her newly 
acquired business experience to the manage- 
ment of your household, but you will accom- 
plish it more easily if you will start with the 
firm conviction that you still exert a strong 
influence over your daughter’s viewpoint on 
moral and social questions. We mothers hear 
so much about the independence of the modern 
daughter, her scorn of traditions, conventions, 
and parental authority, that perhaps we be- 
come hyper-sensitive and withhold cooperation 
and advice which are still wanted. 

At the beginning of this article I said that I 
know your daughters. Here are three little 
incidents which prove my statement—and 
your influence. 

Not long ago, in the rest room of the offices 
where I work, I heard a group of young stenog- 
raphers and filing clerks discussing a perplex- 
ing situation which had arisen in their depart- 
ment. After much exchange of opinion, a girl 
rose abruptly, jammed a little cloth cap down 
on her bobbed locks, and exclaimed: 

“Oh, what’s the use of our trying to settle 
this? I’ll ask my mother tonight.” 

“And so will I,” said another girl, twisting a 
bright scarf around her slim throat. 

As the group dissolved, I felt quite sure that 
half a dozen mothers would be consulted that 
night. No one thought of consulting the head 
of her department, you see, because the ques- 
tion involved was social or moral, not pro- 
fessional. 

Another day I came upon a clerical worker of 
eighteen or nineteen reading the latest develop- 
ments of a nationally exploited divorce case. 
I paused to glance at the sensational illustra- 
tions and then at the reader’s face. 

‘What do you think of the case?” I asked. 

She started, as from a day-dream. ‘Oh, I 
don’t know. Maybe she did some of the things 
her husband tells about, but it wasn’t all her 
fault. No girl should marry a man old enough 
to be her father. A girl doesn’t know what to 
do, these days. Now, my mother tells me not 
to marry a poor man and spend the rest of my 
life in a kitchen, but I guess it’s better to be in 
a kitchen than in a divorce court.” 

She had been just thinking aloud, this 
bobbed-haired, silk-stockinged young ‘clerk, 
but she had given me a close-up of her mother 
and her home life. 








You can do this yourself 
— easily —for $1 


lake an old chair or table that has 

become shabby or worn—plunge | 

good clean brush into a can of | 
KYANIZE Floor Finish—in any of the 
eight shades or ‘‘clear’’—and go over 
the surface with a few easy brush strokes, 
Transparent and brilliant. 


Especially made to endure the hardest 
kind of wear on a floor, it is for that very 
reason a most satisfactory finish for 
tables, chairs, dressers, desks and all 
furniture. 


Results are guaranteed to be satisfactory 
cr ‘‘money back for the empty can. 
Try refinishing with KYANIZE today. 


Write for our booklet *‘The Vogue 
of Painted Furniture” beautifully 
illustrated in colors. It is FREE 


Boston Varnish Co. 
32 Everett Station 
Boston 49, Mass, 


TRIAL CAN OFFER: 


If you cannot find the 
KYANIZE Dealerin 
your locality, send us 
name of nearest 
dealer together with 
O.wE DOwLAR and 
we'll send you pre- 
paid a full pint can 
of KYANIZE Floor 
Finish and a good 
brush to apply it. 
Mention color you 
prefer: Mahogany, 
Golden Oak, Cherry, 
Light Oak, Rosewood 
or Dark Mahogany, 
Walnut or Brown 
Mahogany, Colonial 
Green, Dark Oak, 
Natural or “Clear.” 
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It is unfair to 1mpiant in a girl’s mind the 
thought that a business career offers happy es- 
cape from monotonous domestic tasks, that 
marriage spells drudgery in the kitchen and 
nothing more. 

A woman whose peculiarities annoy her 
co-workers said to me recently: “Yes, I know 
Iam acrank, but I am not altogether to blame. 
I have been cheated out of the biggest things 
of life. When I went into this business, my 
mother urged me never to marry. She said it 
meant nothing but work without any pay, 
nagging without any real results. I know it 
was hard for her in those days when father’s 
income was small and all the children were 
growing up. But now that father is making 
more money, and there are no children to feed, 
clothe, and educate, mother has nearly every- 
thing she wants, and somehow she and father 
have readjusted their lives. They are slipping 
into old age smoothly and congenially. She 
has had her troubles, but she has had some- 
thing that I am never going to have, because 
she married at twenty—and at forty-three 


I haven’t a ghost of a chance to marry at 
‘g h ey Zz u ck I nN all. She meant well, but she didn’t play 
fair.’ 

and Fi 0 ld O Ver So much for the influence you still exert over 

your daughter’s social relations and her atti- 

tude toward marriage and home-making. Now 

i A é B / an k et. 5 for its practical application; and again we turn 

to the after-business habits of her father and 
F brother for inspiration. 

SHEET to be satisfac- If they are normal and healthy men, they are 

tory must be long enough not too tired for some new form of activity 

to tuck in at the foot and at when their working day isover. Father makes 

garden, tinkers about the house, throws quoits 

the head board, or to fold or bowls. Brother washes the family car, rides 

well down over the blanket. his motorcycle, goes for a hike, plays tennis, or 


Pequot Sheets are made in works late on his radio apparatus. 


three widths, 108 inches long, . a gy rs daughter is ey 
ealthy, she, too, will enjoy some differen 

to fit generously the three form of activity, and this should be something 
standard sizes of beds. besides dancing and the movies. If she is too 


Before the Civil War, Pe- —_ for Pin form of er exertion, she 

“ : needs medical attention. own experience 

quot Sheets had established the as wage-earner and pete has emai me 

standard for quality, evenness that the worker’s body is usually to blame when 

of weave, long wear, and clean the job proves too heavy. Public sentiment 

color. They have been used in and + — pe =e a 

: tions and shortened working hours nless 

the best homes, hotels, and hos- your daughter’s job is an exceptional one, it is 

pitals for three generations. easier than yours, less exacting on muscles and 

Pequot Sheets and Pillow Cases nervous system. If it is monotonous, then all 

are always to be identified by the the more reason why she needs some activity to 
well-known Pequot Shield. They relax her muscles and divert her mind. 


are sold by all good dealers. They : 
are attractively priced. Pequot . Reading Aloud ’ 
Sheeting and Pillow Tubing may If such things are made attractive to her, 
be purchased by the yard, and can your daughter may enjoy raising flowers, hang- 
always be identified by the ticket ing new curtains in the living-room, taking 
reproduced below. ; younger brothers and sisters or family guests 
to the movies, even sewing fresh frills in her 
Made by office dress or making dainty lingerie while 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company : some one reads aloud. 
Salem, Massachusetts I can almost see your lip curl at the phrase, 
“while some one reads aloud.” You think that 






Look for this shield on all Sheets 
and Pillow Cases 























Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





































, : in this age of jazz, radio, and movies it is not 
Parker, Wilder & Company done. But you are wrong Wise mothers 

Selling Agents keep up the delightful practise, which always 
Boston and New York reminds us of ‘Little Women” and. the March 

family seaming sheets! 

Right here in New York, life is highly stimu- 

lated by the opportunities for culture and 
amusement which draw us out of our homes in 
the evenings. We have too many lectures, con- 
certs, operas, visiting celebrities. A few of us 
hard-working women decided that we were see- 
ing-too little of our own homes. We began to 
meet once a week, with sewing and a new book, 
taking turns at reading aloud. It has been 
delightful. It has spread from one group of 
our acquaintances to another. We thought we 
were old-fashioned, but inquiries at public and 
private libraries prove that all over this great 
city families and groups of congenial friends 
are doing the same thing—reading and sewing 
together at night. 
What is good for a New York business woman 
is good for a woman wage-earner anywhere. 
And anything which welds home ties is good 
for the individual and the nation. 
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Ever Wuite Sanr-SeaT 
fits any standard size bowl, 
measuring 532" from center to center 
of post holes—16!4"’ center of post line to 
outside rim of bowl. All-white Pyralin proc- 
essed even to solid brass hinges. Guaranteed 5 years 


Choose a lasting 
all-white seat 


REMODEL your bath- 
room in all-white and lend 
distinction to the room 
with stainless, lasting, 


EVERWAIT 
SANI-SEAT 
You know its clean 


It bears the scrutiny of the 
most critical. Pyralin processed 
throughout, even tothe hinges, 
it offers the utmost in all-white 
beauty, positive sanitation, real 
durability. Guaranteed 5 years. 


Saves you $3 to $5 
at Master Plumbers’ 


Your plumber sells the 
Ever Wuite Santi-SeaT for only 
$12—$3 to $5 lower than pre- 
vailing prices. Ask him. Or 
send us his name and we will 
see that you are supplied. IIlus- 
trated booklet free on request. 


Stop jiggling the handle of 
your closet tank. Pur in the 
Mushroom Parabal. Itfits like 
a cork and stops the leak for 
good. One picce of pure live 

prac:ically indestructi 


three years 


In using advertisements see page 4 





An ice box must be DRY 
as well as cold 


Dry, 


cold temperatures in 


the Kleen-Kold Refrigerator 
assure fresh, appetizing food 


‘[ XAMINE the interior walls 

of a poorly constructed 
refrigerator, and you are apt 
to find that they are covered 
with moisture. Run your 
hand over the dishes—they 
are wet. It is this dampness 
that spoils the food and gives 
it that flat unpleasant ‘‘ice- 
box odor.”’ 


Examine the inside of a 
Kleen-Kold. Its walls are ab- 
solutely dry—and the air 
feels like the dry, cold breath 
of a sunshiny winter’s day. 
The food is crisp, sparkling 
and inviting. 


The secret of Kleen-Kold, 
DRYNESS 


THE fact that cold air falls 
and warm air rises has been 
utilized in the Kleen-Kold. 
Cleverly arranged openings 
in the interior partitions 
convert this falling cold air 
and the rising warm air into 
a perpetually moving cur- 
rent. This constantly moving 
air eliminates the _ excess 
moisture from a Kleen-Kold. 


Wonderful ice saving 


THIS continuous air circula- 
tion feature, and the excel- 
lent Linofelt insulation used 
in the Kleen-Kold, cut down 


Test for Kleen-Kold DRYNESS 


your ice bill to an astonish- 
ing degree. 


Why they are so moderately 
priced 

FRILLS in an ice-box are an 
expensive luxury. Therefore, 
although the Kleen-Kold is 
handsome and _ beautifully 
finished, most of the cost of 
making it is in the inside— 
where it belongs. We have al- 
ways recommended the more 
moderately priced types 
which cost from $40.00 up. 

By specializing on these 
models, we have been able to 
make a refrigerator with the 
remarkable dryness and ice- 
economy of the Kleen-Kold 
—at a price that any family 
can easily afford. 


HARDER MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 


Cobleskill, New York. 


* KLEEN-KOLD 
REFRIGERATORS 


“Much cold from little ice~ more value at less price”? 


WO of the hardest things to keep 

dry are matches and salt: so the 
following severe test was made of 
the Kleen-Kold Refrigerator. 

A dish of ordinary table salt anda 
handful of matches were placed in 
it, with ice and a variety of foods 
—and left there several weeks. At 
the end of that time, the matches 
lighted readily and the salt ran 
freely from a shaker. 

This .is striking oof of the 
DRYNESS of ‘the Kleen-Kold—: 
dryness that means fresh, untaint- 
ed food and remarkable ice-saving. 
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MAIL COUPON FOR BOOKLET 
AND DEALER'S NAME 


HARDER MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Cobleskill, New York. 

Gentlemen: Please send me, without 
obligation, your booklet and the name and 
address of the nearest dealer who can show 
me the Kleen-Kold Refrigerator. 


Your Daughter and He 
Job 


The officials of a community church, famous 
for its work among wage-earning girls, had lis 
tened to the program devised by the energetic 

| and efficient chairman of the Girls’ Clyb, It 
included a movie night, an athletic night,a night 
| for classes in millinery, dressmaking, and mayj. 
curing; a get-together dinner night; an “p. 
spiration night,” with talks by successful mey 
and women. There really seemed no open 
hour in which any girl connected with the cop. 
gregation could fall into any evil companion. 
ship, yet a white-haired man actually dared tg 
criticize the program. He suggested a “hom 
night,” which each girl should be urged tg 
spend with her parents and family! 

There is a thought for mothers: Why nota 
“at-home night” for daughters? 

High rents and congested living quartey 
drive more daughters away from home eve 
nings than restlessness and mere love of ple 
sure, and it is hard for today’s home-maker tg 
realize that she can plan satisfying evenings {or 
her wage-earning daughters, but it can be done, 
and largely by appealing to the girl’s social 
instinct. 

Suggest that your daughter give a small tea 
on her next half-holiday or on Sunday after. 
noon. Then let her plan the refreshments, buy 
the few flowers needed, help to cut and spread 
sandwiches. Or, if you prefer, let her bring 
a friend home for dinner occasionally, and make 
this a gala event, to which she will contribute 
suggestions, flowers, or favors. 

If she is fond of dancing, and indulges this 
taste away from home at a club or restaurant, 
suggest that she invite half a dozen friends to 
leave the dance early and come home for re- 
freshments. This sort of thing appeals to her 
family pride and develops her qualities as a 
hostess. 

If you are giving a tea to your own friends,a 
party for the younger children, consult your 
wage-earning daughter about refreshments and 
favors. She sees the new things in the shops 
She enjoys being consulted. Do all you can 
to interest her in what the younger members 
of your family are doing, their school enter- 
tainments and dances. She will not consider 
the children a nuisance when they defer to her 
and make her feel that out of her busines 
experience she can help them. 

I admit your original contention that all this 
means thought, ingenuity, and work for you, 
but not the half of what you would do, if your 
daughter remained at home, to follow a social 
campaign which leads directly to marriage. 
You would give teas and dinners and dances 
for her. You would fret about her frocks and 
entertain her suitors, 

And what returns you will draw in renewed 
companionship with your wage-earning daugh- 
ter! No one will ever hear you complair. that 
business or a career has come between you and 
your daughter, that *you are a lonely and neg- 
lected mother. Best of all, when your daughter 
slips easily, naturally, from business life into4 
home life of her own, from wage-earning to wile- 
hood and motherhood, her success will bring you 
the big thrill of your life, for you will know 
that you have helped her to get one hundred 
percent out of her job and out of life itself. 

Mrs. Richardson’s next article, “Helping 
Your Daughter,” will appear in May. 


The Guest Room 


(Continued from page 42) 


inexpensive vase or simple candlestick electn- 
fied, and the shade for this lamp, as well as {ot 
all the other lights in the room, is made of voile 
the color of the walls and lined with pink. 

A room such as I have described need not 
cost much money, but it does require the fore: 
thought of the hostess in many little details 
which give to a guest room the three great 


' essentials—privacy, repose, and com(ort. 
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| to do for the man she loved. 


Wait for Me 
(Continued from page 71) 


when, once in a while, a few days passed 
without word from him, she excused him 
Cr sss, he’s awfully busy.” 

When people smiled at her knowingly and 
said, “Pretty hard on you, Ermy, to have 
your young man go off again,” she smiled in 
return; but when they added, “I suppose 
he'll be coming home one of these days and 
taking you back with him,” her smile grew 
a bit forced, and she looked away. 

“Tt takes a long while to make money,” she 
answered evasively. 

“] wish Tom had stayed here,” her father 
remarked one morning. “I was kind of think- 
ing of trying to get him to come into the store 
with me. I need some young blood.” 

Erminie shot her father a quick glance, and 
for the first time she noticed that his smiling 
blue eyes were tired and that his bald head 
drooped a bit. ; 

“Why, father!’ she exclaimed. “Why 
didn’t you speak to him?” 

His eyes lit up as they met hers. “Oh, he’d 
decided before I could get hold of him. Be- 
ddes, these young people like to get out and 
see the world before they settle down. Can’t 
stop them. But it’s sort of hard on the old 
town, There isn’t a single boy who'll stick 
with you, and then the girls all go and get 
married. There’s Nellie Douglas—been with 
me for eight years—she’s leaving in October— 
best bookkeeper I ever had—” His voice 
trailed off into silence. 

Erminie had hardly heard his last words. 
She was thinking about Tom, and what might 
have happened if he had stayed at home and 
worked for her father. 

“Oh, Ermy,” her mother broke in, “aren’t 


| you ever going to tell people you’re engaged 


to Tom? They keep asking me, and I never 
know what to say.” 

Emminie jumped. 
she said quickly. 

“You’re not!” 

Silence fell over the room. Her mother and 
father both stared at her. 

“You see,” she hastened to explain, ‘‘we’re 
both pretty young, and we couldn’t get mar- 
ried for a long while—and we don’t want to 
tieeach other down. It seemed best—” Her 
voice died away as she looked at her mother’s 
stricken face, “But—but—’” she rallied quickly, 
“everything’s just the same. Tom’s coming 
back. Only he didn’t want any formal engage- 
ment. He’s coming back.” 

“Oh!” her mother gave a sigh of relief. 
“Then you have an understanding?” 

“Yes,” breathed Erminie. 

Her father said nothing. He got up slowly 
and went out. ; 

Neither her father nor her mother mentioned 
Tom again. 


“But I’m not engaged,” 


HE summer days passed very slowly; they 

seemed to drag themselves away. Erminie 
had expected to be busy that summer, 
hemming and marking the contents of her 
hope chest. Now there was nothing for her 
to do except help her mother around the house, 
play a little tennis with the girls, and walk 
down-town on errands. Erminie had never 
thought of having an occupation of her own, 


of going away and earning her living. Her 


luture had been cut out for her for years: she 
Was going to marry Tom. 

There were dances every week at the golf 
club and at the inn, but Erminie never went, 
lor she had no one to go with. She was Tom’s 
girl, and few of the other young men ever 
Invited her, even to the movies. Milton 
varmony, during the past winter, had asked 
€r to go with him to several dances, but she 
had refused. Somehow it did not seem fair to 
Tom to go out with another man. At the time 
she had not minded; it was a very little thing 
ad | nl : But then she 

veen engaged to him; she had been sure 





Send for this 
Valuable Booklet 


The Northfield Studios 
have just issued a new 
booklet in which a noted 
designer analyzes for you 
a series of charming 
living rooms based on 
Northfield furniture. It 
is called the “Blue Book 
of Living Rooms.” Let 
us send you a free copy. 
Itwillgiveyouthebenefit 
of the long experience of 
this great expert in plan- 
ning your living room. 








Living Room J; pecialists 


The wide vogue for Northfield Living Room Furniture 
among particular people is easy to understand. Every 
Northfield designer and craftsman is a specialist in this 
one type of furniture. And every Northfield design has 
the sanction, too, of a designer of national reputation 
Northfield coverings also are submitted to a noted 
interior decorator. 

The result is a refreshing originality, a wide variety, a 
distinctive style. No matter what type of living room 
furniture—period, fibre or overstuffed—is most interest- 
ing to you, you will find just the pieces you need for your 
ideal living room among the Northfield groups. 


North ield 


DAVEINPORTS 


Northfield Davenports are made with and without beds. 
The bed davenports give you a comfortable davenport 
combined with a full-sized bed, perfectly concealed. But 
a Northfield Bed Davenport is first of all a piece of fine 
furniture. It is intended for occasional use as a bed. 
All Northfield Bed Davenports are designed on the 
same high plane as other Northfield pieces. 

You will find Northfield suites in leading furniture stores. 
We shall be glad to give you the name of the Northfield 
store in your town, if you are unable to locate it. 


THE NORTHFIELD COMPANY 
Makers of Good Furniture 
SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 


Northfield 


LIVING 
FURNITURE 


Every genuine piece bears this trade mark 
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Chicken 


ELICIOUS FOR 

PATTIES, salads, 
sandwiches, —- any dish 
that can be made from 
meat of chicken. Just 
tender meat, cooked 
and packed in sanitary 
tins. Its convenience 
and economy have been 
known to discriminat- 
ing housewives for half 
a century. 


Other R & R Products 


Plum Pudding Potted Tongue 
Potted Chicken French Process 
Potted Ham Prunes 


RICHARDSON & ROBBINS 


Dover. 4. Delaware 


opkRDSON & ROR, 
BONED 
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Wait for Me 


that he was coming home to marry her. 
she was not sure. 

September came, and a week passed without 
a letter from Tom; then another week. Erminie 
watched for the postman with strained eyes, 
and as she looked anxiously through the pile 
of letters, her mother watched her. 

One afternoon, she walked down-town to 
do an errand for her mother. It was very 
warm, and as Erminie emerged from the shaded 
residence streets into the glaring sun of the 
square, she felt suddenly very tired and worn 
and discouraged. In front of the drug store 
she met Judy Maccumber and Adele Bates, 
and the three of them went in to have a soda. 

That night the Congdons were giving their 
annual dance, and the two girls were chatting 
about their dresses and who was going. Erminie 
was not going. Bess Congdon had invited 
her, but one could not go without an escort. 
The year before she had gone with Tom—she 
caught her breath quickly, laid down her spoon, 
and stared across the store. 

Judy leaned forward and put her hand over 
Erminie’s. 

“Say, I wish you were coming, too, Ermy. 
It’s awfully hard to have Tom away like that— 
and of course, when you’ve gone so much 
with one man—” 

“Tt isn’t fair,” burst out Adele almost 
savagely. “He can go running around with 
all kinds of girls, and you never know the 
difference, and then you have to sit around 
and never get a chance to go out. It isn’t 
right! Things aren’t fair to women, anyway, 
and it’s our own fault, too! We will sit around 
and wait—” She broke off abruptly. 

“You’re right,” said Erminie. 
fault.” 


UTSIDE the drug store she bade the girls 
good-by and started to walk home. As she 
turned into her street, she caught a glimpse 
of a man on the opposite corner. It was Milton 
Garmony, probably home on his vacation. 
She almost crossed over to speak to him, but 
he evidently did not see her, for he jumped 
into his car and drove off in the opposite direc- 
tion. Erminie walked on slowly. She wished 
that she had not refused those invitations of 
his. He might have asked her to go to the 
dance. She wanted to go to that dance! She 
didn’t want to sit around any more, dreaming 
of a man who didn’t even write to her. 
She pulled herself together and entered the 
“Any mail for me, mother?” she called 


Now 


“No, dear,” came the answer. 

Her mother was in the sitting-room, talking 
with Mrs. Rogers. Erminie hurried up-stairs. 
Somehow she felt as if she could not face Mrs. 
Rogers and her smirking grin and her inevitable 
question about Tom. 

She went into her own room and closed the 
door behind her; flung her hat upon a chair, 
then sat down on the bed, her hands clasped, 
staring at the carpet. Erminie was taking 
stock. 

It had been three weeks since Tom had 
written her—three weeks! The words that 
he had spoken that night when they said good- 
by flashed through her mind: “And you 
wouldn’t want to tie me down, either— 
When a fellow’s starting out, it’s sort of a 
handicap—and you’ll be waiting, Ermy?” 
And she saw beneath them to their real mean- 
ing, the meaning which she had tried to hide 
from herself. Tom had been letting her down 
easy; he had made no real promises to come 
back; he had wanted to be free, and yet he had 
asked her to wait for him, had almost taken 
it for granted that she would. In other words, 
he did not want to be engaged to her, but he 
wanted her to be engaged to him, to be waiting 
in case he should desire to come back— 

Erminie sprang to her feet and pressed her 
hands to her heart. ‘He doesn’t love me! 
He won’t come back! Oh, what can I do?” 

“Ermy,” her mother’s voice rang out, “‘tele- 
phone for you.” 


“Tt is our} 
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Join the 


Rainbow Club 


All girlsand women’ 
who wish to make 
money are eligible, 


Mrs. G. W. McElroy of New York 
Successful Rainbow Club Worker, 


Mrs. McElroy has earned 
a great many extra dollars 
in her spare time, to devote 
to her special needs and 
hobbies all through the 
work of the Club. 


Could You Use 
More Money? 


Spring is here and you 
will be wanting ever so many 
new clothes. Or perhaps 
there is a bothersome bill 
to pay or a summer vacation 
to plan for. 


Whatever you need let 
the Club supply you with 
the means of earning the 
money to get it. 


You will doubly enjoy 
your outings in the Spring 
sunshiny days by making 
them profitable as well. 


Just fill in and mail the coupon today to ge 
details of the Rainbow Club plan. 


Helen Willard, Director, Rainbow Club. 
Good Housekeeping Magazine. 
119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me information about” 
your Rainbow Club plan for earning 
money in spare time. 
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A Mother's Joy 


When a mother sup- 
plies the table with 
good things to eat and 
drink and finds that 
her selections satisfy 
the members of the 
family, she is greatly 
pleased. Her joy is 
supreme. Because she 
loves her dear ones, 
she loves toserve them 
with the best. 

LORD CALVERT is 
guaranteed by us. It 
has been tested and 
approved by Good 
Housekeeping. 


Ask your grocer 
% or write us direct 


THE LEVERING COFFEE CO. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


We invite inquiries from 
Dealers 


Mechanically Erminie opened her door, 
went down-stairs to the back hall to the tele- 
phone, and picked up the receiver. “Hullo.” 

“Oh, that you, Ermy?” came a man’s voice. 
“This is Milt—Milton Garmony. Just got in 
this morning. I wondered—will you come 
to the dance at the Congdons’ tonight with 
me?” 

For a minute Erminie was silent. She could 
not speak. 

“T—I wish you would,” he added. 

“T’d love to,” she said at last. 

“All right. I’ll stop in for you in the car— 
about eight-thirty. So glad you can go. Good- 
by.” 

Slowly Erminie walked into the front hall 
and then into the sitting-room. Somehow she 
did not mind facing Mrs. Rogers now. 

“How do you do?” she said sweetly, extend- 
ing her hand. 

“Well, well, Ermy, how well you look, and 
prettier than ever!” gushed Mrs. Rogers. 
“And when is that young man of yours going 
to send for you to join him in the big city?” 

Erminie paused before she answered, a 
scarcely perceptible pause. Her voice was 
very sweet and very calm. “I don’t think 
he ever will, Mrs. Rogers. Tom and I aren’t 
engaged, and we don’t expect to be. I’m going 
to be very busy this winter, helping father 
in the store. I’m going to take Nellie Douglas’s 
place. She’s leaving, you know, to be mar- 
ried.” Her voice trailed off as she turned 
toward the door. 

“You'll excuse me,” she added, “if I run 
away. I’m going to the Congdons’ dance 
tonight with Milt Garmony, and I’ve got to 
press my dress. Good-by.” 

As she went out, she could feel Mrs. Rogers’ 
eyes popping out of her head, and her mother’s 
gaze fixed, astonished, upon her. 

She went up to her own room and took from 
her closet her prettiest dress. She was turning 
toward the door to go down to the laundry to 
iron, when Tom’s picture caught her eye. 
It was standing on her bureau, and he was 
smiling at her, that familiar smile. She gave 
a little gasp, then, her dress slung over her 
arm, she grabbed the picture, tucked it away 
in a drawer, and calmly went on down the 
back stairs, plugged in the electric iron, and 
pressed her dress for the dance. 


HE had a very good time at the dance. It 

was the first social gathering towhichshe had 
been for months, and every one seemed glad 
to see her. And she knew that the news she 
had given Mrs. Rogers had traveled fast. 


“My, I’m glad you came!” said Judy, and | 


“Good for you, Ermy!” whispered Adele, as 
she flitted by. 

Erminie’s cheeks flushed, and her eyes lost 
their wistful, strained look; they grew bright 
and sparkling, and Milt smiled appreciatively 
upon-her. He was not tall and good-looking 
like Tom, but he had a very pleasing smile, 
and a quiet, companionable way. 

“I’m here for a couple of weeks,” he said 
as he was bidding her good-night. ‘“Can’t you 
come out in the car with me tomorrow after- 
noon?” 

Erminie accepted smilingly, but as she 
turned to go into the house, something smote 
her heart. She remembered the many times 
she and Tom had said good-night in front of 
the door in the shadow of the piazza, and how 
Tom had smiled at her and kissed her. 

“That’s over, Ermy,” she told herself be- 
tween clenched teeth. ‘All over. Under- 
stand?” 

All during the next day her mother made 
no allusion to Erminie’s announcement of 
the previous afternoon, but after supper, when 
the three of them were gathered in the sitting- 
room, her father laid down his paper. 

“Say, Ermy,” he began casually, “if you’d 
like to go away and get a job or take a course, 
or go to college or travel a bit with your 
mother, why, it’s all right with me. I'll put 
up the money.” 

“And leave you here alone?” queried 
Erminie, adding gaily: “Not on your life! 
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Sliced 


Peaches: 


—why not have 


some today? 


Yes—today! It is sliced 
peach time any time — if you 
know Det Monte. 

Serve them just as they 
come from the can! 


Try them for breakfast with 
cereals. Or tonight — for des- 
sert! They offer uses without 
end—peach tapioca, peach bet- 
ty, peach pie and many other 
simple dishes. 

Royal treats, all of them — 
so good you will want sliced 
peaches often! 

Det Monte Sliced Peaches 
are California’s finest Yellow 
Clings, especially prepared this 
way for convenience and econ- 
omy. Packed in three sizes of 
cans—to fit the needs of large, 
medium and small families. A 
supply on the pantry shelf will 
help you meet many a menu 
emergency. 

For Free Recipe Book, Address 
Department 53 
California Packing Corporation 
San Francisco, California 
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If you 
failed, it was 
our fault 


In December Goop 
HouseEKkEEPING there ap- 
peared a full page ad- 
vertisement over the 
signature of Swift & Com- 
pany which included a 
recipe for Cranberry Pie. 
There was a mistake in 
the recipe and we want 
to make this correction. 
It should have been as 
follows: 


Cranberry Pie 


1% cups flour 
4% teaspoon salt 
¥% cup Swift’s “Silverleaf” 
Brand Pure Lard 
Cold water 
Mix salt with flour, then cut in the 
lard and enough cold water to make 
a stiff paste. Roll and line pié tins. 


Cook the following ingredients ten 
minutes and cool: 
3 cups cranberries 
1% cups sugar 
1 cup water 
Pour into the pie tins lined with 
paste and place strips of paste across 
the top. Bake in a moderate oven. 
If you tried to make 
the pie with but one half 
cup of flour, you failed 
for it should have been 
one and one half cups of 
flour. We realized it, of 
course, but, unfortun- 
ately, not until our edi- 
tion of over one million 


copies was printed. 


A recipe is, in itself, a 
small thing, but should 
be as accurate as the 
most scientific formula. 
That is the standard set 
by Goop HousEKEEPING 
in all its departments 
and the standard set by 
Swift & Company. 


Goop HousEKEEPING 
most zealously guards its 
pages—both editorial and 
advertising—againstmis- 
statements of any kind 
and it is just as important 
to this magazine as it is 
to Swift & Company in 
this particular case, to 
insure our readers against 
error. If any injury has 
been done, however 
slight, our regrets are 
extended to the public 
and the advertiser. 

















- Wait for Me 


Why, you’d be miserable without us! You 
know you would!” 

“I suppose I’d miss you some,” he conceded, 
“but I—I—want you to be happy, Ermy.” 

She rose and went over to where he was 
sitting. 

“T am happy, father,” she lied despe ately. 

“And there isn’t any need of your helping 
in the store,” he went on, “I’ll get some one to 
take Nellie Douglas’s plac , and if I don’t, 
T’ll do the work myself.” 

“But I want to, father, I want to!” she 
cried. “I know I probably wouldn’t be much 
good, but—” 

“All right,” he smiled tenderly upon her. 
“Tf you really want to, we’ll try it out.” 

“But I don’t see, Ermy,” put in her mother 
suddenly, “why you tod Mrs. Rogers you 
weren’t engaged to Tom.” 

Up went Erminie’s head. 
true,” she flung back. 

“Yes, dear, but you said you and Tom had 
an understanding—that when he made some 
money he was coming back—” 

“Yes, he did say that, but I’m not going .o 
sit around waiting for any man. Her voice 
was almost fierce. “If I’ve got to wait, I'll 
do it standing up!” 

The silence was heavy over the room. 
Erminie stood rigid, her hands clenched at her 
sides, then, slowly relaxing, she turned toward 
the door. Her father followed her. 

“Ermy!” He laid his hand on her shoulder 
and his eyes met hers. “Stick to your guns, 
daughter!” Then, “I’ll speak to Nellie. I was 
thinking perhaps you might come down after 
hours and she could show you. She’s a good 
girl. She wouldn’t mind staying late for a 
few evenings.” 


“Because it’s 


HE father’s encouraging words rang in 


Ermy’s mind during the next few weeks 
and helped her. She knew that though her 
mother said nothing, she disapproved of her 
plan of action; she also knew that the town 
was gossiping about her, conjecturing as to 
whether she had thrown Tom over or he had 
jilted her. 

Every evening she went down-town and 
Nellie Douglas patiently instructed her in her 
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Carry it home ina 


Sealrioht 


job. The store was a large hardware store, | 
carrying everything from kitchen utensils to | 


| victrolas and guns, and her father also had a 


coal yard, which further complicated the work. 
At first, it seemed like a frightful, gigantic 
puzzle to Ermy, and the thought would rush 
through her mind: 

“Suppose I can’t do it? Father’s sort of 
doubtful—Oh, but I must! I must!” 

Milton Garmony was the only person to 
whom she confided her discouragement. He 
did not take her work as a joke. 

“T hear you’re going to help your father,”’ he 
said, smiling approvingly upon her. ‘Good 
stuff!” 

“Yes,” she answered eagerly. “I want to do 
something, and Nellie Douglas was leaving, 
and it seemed a good chance. It’s going to be 
a regular job, though. I’m going to get there 
at half-past eight and stick until six, and 
father’s going to pay me every week. Just 
as if I were really earning my living, you 
know.” 

She threw him a quick, little fearful 
glance, but he was not laughing at her scheme. 
Earnestly he nodded his head. 

“But,” she went on more slowly, “it’s sort of 
hard to catch on. Nellie’s been awfully nice 
explaining things to me, but she’s leaving the 
end of the week. I can cook pretty well, 
and make my dresses, but I wasn’t brought 
up to earn my living. I was brought up to—” 
She broke off abruptly, suddenly realizing 
what she was saying. 

There was a little silence. Slowly she raised 
her eyes to meet Milt’s glance. He was looking 
at her steadily. 

“Ermy,” he _ id, “you can do anything you 
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Liquid Tight 
Paper Container 


Made for packing moist 
and liquid foods, 


How to Carry and 
“Keep Coltage Cheese 


Snow-white cottage cheese 
How tasty and healthful! 
Keep it fresh—carry it home 
in a Sealright Liquid-Tigh 
Paper Container. In fact, 
insist on Sealright Con 
tainer Service from your 
grocer and dealer whenever 
you buy moist or liquid 
foods such as_ cottage 
cheese, butter, salads, 
pickles, mayonnaise, vf 
ters, clams, syrups, am 
so_forth. 


" 


Because Sealright “Cor 
tainers assure you a 100% 
safe, leak-proof, sanitaryand 
more convenient way @ 
carrying and keeping ay 
moist or liquid food. 
of all, moist foods packed 
in Sealrights retain ther 
flavor and are more 
table when served. 
convenient sizes from 4 
uarter pint to @ 
When ordering by pas 
tell your dealer to s@ 
poy foods in Leak-Praj 
Sealright Containers. 


Sealright Co., Inc. 
Dept. 14-A.M. 
Fulton, N. Y- 


Alsomakers of Sealrigi 
Pouring-Pull and Ori 
nary or Common Mis 
Bottle Caps, and Sea 
right Paper Milk Bottles. 


This attractive window 
transparency identifies 
the dealer with Seal- 
right Service. Look for 
it to be sure of getting 
moist foods packed in 
sturdy, sanitary, accue 
rate-measure alright 


Containers. 
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A Seamstress Was 
Mother of Our Flag 


| Thinkofit! Our Flag, “Old Glory,” 

# was the creation of a poor seamstress 
—a widow living a dull life in a drab 
little home and earning a bare liveli- 
fiood for herself and daughters. Yet 
these are the facts. 


History records Betsy Ross as living 
under conditions in great contrast 
with modern standards; a house low 
ceilinged and dingy; coarse plank 
flooring and rough painted wood 
trim instead of the smooth hardwood 
floors and fine woodwork of today’s 
homes; crude furniture serving 
chiefly for utility instead of also for 
decoration, as does the attractive 
mahogany and walnut of our time. 


What a contrast, too, in house- 
keeping methods and convenience. 
For the beauty of our furniture, 
piano and woodwork is easy for us 
to preserve or renew—since we have 
Liquid Veneer Polish to efface all 
dulness and dinginess from var- 
nished, stained and painted surfaces, 
restoring all the loveliness of their 
original finish. 

You can prove its efficiency—write for a 
trial bottle of Liquid Veneer Polish with 
which we send a reproduction (suitable for 


framing) of a rare print of Betsy Ross, for 
10c to pay packing and postage. 


Burrato Speciatty Company 
374 Ellicott St. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Hardware, grocery, paint, drug 


and house furnishing stores 
recommend 


| One of a Family of quality 
POLISHING PRODUCTS . 


MENDS THINGS 


Mends permanently any- 
thing that is broken— 

china, glass, porcelain, 

onyx, ivory, furniture, 

wood, metal. If your 

dealer hasn’t it send 30 

for a bottle, postpaid. 

Address 


Company 
374 Ellicott Street 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


INSTANT CROCKERY MENDER 
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brightened, “do you think so? Thank you!” 

During the next few months Erminie did not 
have time to watch for the postman, hardly 
time even to think of Tom. Her work kept 
her busy all day, and those terrifying puzzling 
books gradually changed from a nightmare to 
an absorbing task. It was as if she were playing 
a game with a mass of details, each one trying 
to get the best of her. 

Early in December there came a scribbled 
note from Tom: 


“DEAR ERMy: 

Not a word from you for weeks. What’s 
happened? Do drop me a line and tell me 
you’re still alive and who’s getting married 
and engaged. Mother never does know 
the latest of the old high school bunch. 

Am frightfully busy. Life in the big city, 
you know. 

As ever 
Tom.” 


TANDING in the front hall, Erminie read 
the hasty lines over once, twice, conscious 
of her mother’s glance upon her. Then she went 
up the stairs to her own room, closed the door 
behind her. Slowly she tore Tom’s letter into 
bits and watched them flutter into the waste- 
basket. It was the first letter of Tom’s she had 
ever destroyed. Then she lay down on her bed, 
silent, her body rigid, her face buried in the 
pillow. For Tom was the only man in Ermy’s 
life; she had gone with him for years, lived for 
him for years, and she still loved him. 

He did not write her again, and she did not 
write him, except a little note to thank him for 
the box of candy he sent her at Christmas time. 
She did not even know how he was getting 
along or what he was doing, for her mother and 
father never mentioned him, and her friends, 
if they had news of him, never told her, and 
she would not ask. 

However, one day in early spring, Judy 
Maccumber came hurrying into the store to 
see her. 

“Hullo, Ermy,”’ she called out. 

Erminie smiled a welcome. ‘Why, hullo, 
Judy, I haven’t seen you for an age. Where 
have you been keeping yourself?” 

“T’ve been to New York, visiting my cousin.” 

“New York?” echoed Erminie. For a second 
her smile faded, but she rallied quickly. “(How 
wonderful! I’m so busy I don’t seem to be able 
to keep up with people. Did you have a good 
time? Tell me all about it.” 

“Oh, I had a grand time, and I saw Tom. 
I called him up, and he took me to the theater. 
We went in a taxi, and had dinner at the 
grandest place, and then after the theater we 
went down to see some of his friends—Green- 
wich Village—the most attractive girl—a 
studio—awfully bohemian—” She paused. 

Erminie’s glance did not flinch. “That must 
have been fun!” 

“T thought,” went on Judy, “that you 
might be glad to hear about Tom. He has a 
fine position and he must be making money.” 

“T am glad to hear,” said Erminie. ‘Tom’s 
awfully clever.” 

The telephone rang. She turned to answer 


? 


it. 

“Ves, Mrs. Watson. Yes, we got a carload 
in this morning. We’ll do our best for you— 
Yes, certainly, you can trust us.” 

Mechanically she hung up the receiver, 
entered Mrs. Watson’s order, waved her hand 
in good-bye to Judy who had walked away 
during the conversation; then, left alone, she 
slumped in her seat. She felt very tired and 
discouraged, and there was an ache in her 
A surge of hatred swept over her for 
Mrs. Watson’s coal, and those horrid books 
and the store and her job. Tom was in New 
York, taking girls to the theater, making good 
in his work. And here she was, left behind in 


| a small town, grinding away at a little clerical 
| job— 


Erminie pulled herself together and once 
more tackled her job. But as she went out of 
the store that night, the depression swept over 
her again. She stumbled at the curbing; a little 
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When properly apie with patent- 
ed Upson Self-Clinching Fasteners, 
Upson Fibre-Tileis the one tile-board 
that eliminates ygly nail- ‘ 


‘Bright and cheerful 
kitchen walls 


at comparatively little cost 
NEARLY every woman knows the 


embarrassment of having her guests 
enter a shabby bathroom. 
And it is equally depressing to work in 
a dingy kitchen with cracked or broken 
plaster. 
It is no longer necessary to have an anti- 
quated or unsightly wall or ceiling any- 
where. At small expense and with little 
muss, dirt, or delay, any good carpenter 
can transform shabby, cracked plaster into 
interiors of enduring charm. 


How to Upsonize your kitchen 
The wainscoting should be covered with 
durable Upson Fibre-Tile, which may be 
enameled snow-white—walls and ceilings 
paneled with dependable Upson Board, 
painted in harmonious, washable tints. 
Do not confuse genuine blue-center Up- 
son Board or Upson Fibre-Tile with 
spongy, absorbent imitations nor with 
brittle plaster substitutes. Upson products 
are simply refined lumber, one of the 
most waalicdein of all building materials. 


(U) PSO@ 


FIBRE 


The Upson Company 
425 Upson Point, Lockport, N.Y. 


Enclosed find six cents in stamps for a copy of your 
new booklet, “The Snow- White Lining,” samples of 
Upson Fibre-Tile and Upson Board, and directions 
for Upsonizing kitchens, or bathrooms. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


The famous blue-center marks genuine 
Upson Board, with a record of less than one 
complaint to every 5,000,000 feet. 
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“Does that Boy 


Need Shoes 
Again?” 


“‘Why, it seems less than a 
month since he had a new pair!” 


How many times have you made 
that same exclamation? Wouldn’t you 
like to avoid the necessity of saying 
it again and again during the year? 


The next time you buy shoes for 
Junior (or Jane), ask for “ACRO- 
BATS” by name—and then notice 
the way they stand up under the 
wear and tear a healthy child gives 


BA 


DOUBLE WELT 


are built from leathers especially 
selected for toughness and pliable 
strength, and are made by our 
patented Acrobat “Double Welt” 
process, which insures unusual flexi- 
bility, comfort and extra long wear. 


One of our 
novelty 
oxfords 


Acrobats are made in a variety of styles 
for babies, boys, girls and young women. 
Look for the name “Acrobat Double Welt’’ 
stamped on the sole. 


An attractive 
strap pump 
for little girls 


Send for This Folder 


If you want to solve the children’s 
shoe problem once and for all, send 
for our illustrated folder, ‘‘Keep 
Your Child’s Feet Happy.” It gives 
valuable hints on how to buy chil- 
dren’s shoes, what to look for in fit- 
ting them, what to avoid, proper 
selection of styles and leathers, etc. 
We will send you this folder and 
name of your nearest 
“ACROBAT” dealer 
on request. Write to- 
day. 


Shaft- Pierce 
Shoe Co. 


511 3rdStreet 
Faribault, Minn. 
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Specialists in Children’s 
Good Shoes Since 1892. 
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Wait for Me 


sob caught her throat. She had tried so hard to 
be a good sport, to face the future—a future 
without Tom—and make the best of it, and 
now— 

She stepped back on the sidewalk, for a car 
was passing by. At sight of her the driver 
jammed on his brakes, stopped, and sprang out. 
It was Milton Garmony. 

“Hullo, Ermy. I was just going down to get 
you. I was afraid I’d miss you. Jump in and 
let me drive you home. I’m in town just for 
overnight, stopped off to see the family. How 
are you and how’s the job?” 

“Not so good,” answered Erminie smiling 
bravely. 

“Oh, that’s nothing,” he said quickly, help- 
ing her into the car, “We all feel that way 
sometimes. Why, when I first started to work, 
there were times when I wanted to go and jump 
in the river, I pulled so many bones.” He 
talked on, now and then throwing her a quick, 
smiling glance. 

“Are you doing anything tonight?” he said 
as he left her at her house. “Let’s do some- 
thing, shall we? Drive over to Jamestown and 
take in a movie, or go somewhere and dance? 
You know, I feel like a regular bat. What do 
you say? Do you feel that way?” 

Erminie’s eyes shone. ‘‘Yes, that would be 
lots of fun. I—I’d like to do something to- 
night. I’m afraid that if I stayed at home, 
I’d—” 

She stopped abruptly. She did not want to 
tell him that she was afraid she would sit down 
and cry, but she thought that he knew what 
she meant. 

“All right, then. 
supper.” 

Erminie was smiling as she went into the 
| house. Milt was very nice; he always seemed 
to know what she wanted, but just the same 
| he wasn’t Tom. 
| After that, letters came every little while for 
|her from Milt, and Erminie answered them, 
and when she answered them, they came more 
|often and more often. It was rather pleasant 
| to go home from the store at night, tired and 
| worn, and find a fat envelope lying on the hall 
| table. 
| And when Milt stopped in town for Sunday, 
| he always came to see her. 
| ‘‘He’s a fine fellow, that Milton Garmony,” 
her father remarked one evening. “I was talk- 
|ing to him the other night. He’s thinking of 
coming back here and settling down.” He 
| paused a moment, smiling at Erminie. “And 
| he quite likes you, Ermy.” 

She jumped. ‘‘Why, father—what do you 
| mean?” 

“And you like him, don’t you?” 

“Why, yes, of course, I do. Milt is a very 
nice boy, but—” she glanced away, her voice 
coming very low, “you know, father, there 
won’t ever be any one for me but Tom.” 

She looked over at him, her eyes meeting his. 

His face was worried, distressed. “I don’t 
like to hear you say that, Ermy.” 

“Oh, but it’s true,” she smiled wistfully. 

There was a little silence. He shrugged his 
shoulders wearily and gave a little sigh. ‘Well, 
if that’s the case, I wouldn’t encourage the 
other fellow too much. You might get into 
a jam.” 

She sprang to her feet, startled. ‘Why, 
father, you don’t think he—I wouldn’t hurt 
Milt for the world! But I—Oh, no, you’re 
wrong! We’re just good friends, that’s all!” 


T’ll be around after 





THE next time she saw Milt, she watched him 
searchingly, his tender smile, the little light 
that crept into his eyes when he looked at her, 


the considerate, companionable way he 
catered to her desires. 

“T’ll be back in two weeks for my vacation,” 
| he said when he bade her good-by. “I'll try 
| to get here by Saturday night, then we can go 
| to the dance at the club.” 
| “That'll be nice,” she answered. 

She smiled good-by to him, but when she 
was alone in her own room, her smile faded. 








A GREAT advantage in 
buying Rollins is that 
you get the same high qual 
ity of hosiery for all the 
family—dainty socks for 
little girls—fine silks for 
women—long- wearing 
socks for men—reinforced, 
sturdy stockings for boys 
and girls. Our Harms-Not 
dye gives fast, lustrous color 
without the least weaken 
ing of the living strength 
of silk, cotton or wool. 
You get Rollins newly 
made — it is sold direct from 
mills to merchants. 
A beautiful sock for children is 
Rollins Style No. 1450—a Riche- 
lieu ribbed pattern, made of the 
finest mercerized yarn and soft 
and silky in finish. It comes in 


solid colors and light shades to 
match dainty summer dresses. 
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“He does like me—a lot,” she thought. 
‘And he’s so nice—so nice—what shall I do?” 

That question pursued her during the next 
two weeks. She worked very hard, and yet she 
could not get away from it. 

“Tt wouldn’t be fair to him to lead him on,” 
thus she reasoned back and forth. “He’s too 
nice. And yet, I—I can’t just send him away, 
and stop writing him and seeing him—I—” 
She had a vision of the days without Milt’s 
letters, without Milt turning up every month 
or so, and smiling into her eyes, and taking her 
out. “He’s the only friend I’ve got—the only 
fun I have! I-won’t give him up! I won’t!” 


HE Saturday that Milt was to arrive, Tom 
arrived, too, for his vacation. Erminie did] 7 

not even know that he was expected. She was | ¢/ Ne : designs of 
in her accustomed seat in the store, hurrying to <y C4 tiny dots 
get through her work, when she heard his ‘eye ae a 
voice talking to some one in the store. She| & : like jewels 
gave a jump; everything reeled before her eyes. —— on Voile 
Then out of the mist she saw him coming to-| [/' shat is 
ward her, his tall figure, his light hair, his} | 4 J 
handsome smile. r durable, 

“Hullo, Tom,” she called out. “When did i washable, 
you get to town?” a he a 

He paused, looked at her for a moment, 4 Ai | eee 
blinked, then threw back his head and wi Sf THAT IS 
laughed. 

“Why, Ermy, what are you doing here?” 
Then, hurrying forward, he grasped her hand. 
“Gee, it’s good to see you! It’s Soon ages and on e ario 
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ages, and you haven’t been a bit good about 


writing me. I’ve missed your letters terribly! i 
But I don’t understand. What are you doing te) i 
here, filling in somebody’s place?” oss 
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i boys {dance tonight? You'll go with me,won’t you?” 
if | “I’m sorry I can’t.” 


ns Not He started. “Why, what’s the matter? 


>| 
~ ~ ig |Aren’t you going?” 
s color A 44) 2 S “Oh, yes, but I promised Milton Garmony.” 
? 


of movement with unbroken 


reaken- ; “Milton Garmony?” For a moment he 
tq | frowned, then he added gaily: ‘Well, I'll see 

rength COR SE LETT E {| you there, anyway. So long!” 
wool. (Reg. US. Pat. Off) 4 Erminie stared after him. She gritted her 
i | £ ‘3 teeth and clenched her hands to keep down the 
newly { | ache that was surging into her heart. Tom had 
: C oe: ar ts) |laughed at her job; he had laughed at her 
t from mebining delighted Seapnwes : effort to stand on her own feet. It was a little 


effort, a feeble little effort, but through it she 


“Milt just called you up,” announced her 
mother. ‘‘He’ll be around for you later.” 
“Oh!” Then she added, “Tom’s in town.” Il ET the rain pour, or 


— , occasional relaxation—for wo- 
men who usually wear a corset. 


{ILLS 


the Sun shine, it 
matters not if the 


7) , « 
EROUES, Warner's Corselette # | had been able to face the world with her head 
i is the — substitute wee ; up, to prove that no man could ruin her life! 
Riche- corset and a brassiere. Accepte # | And he had laughed. Milt had never laughed. 
i as the smart, convenient and } | And then he had smiled upon her, that old 
of the i comfortable undergarment for + | charming smile, and had said, “I want to see a 
id soft ; sports wear, it is likewise ideal 4 | lot of you—” a 
mes in for young girls, for women Her head was whirling when she went home, 
des to Shin cee endee anboces tn her mind in a turmoil. 
’ 


“Oh!” Her father and mother were silent. 


This charming side-fastenin : 
& 8 She could hardly eat her supper. Restlessly oumes ts wae on 


Fn ae eet: 





e, Iowa style combines a top of Italian «| |she helped her mother with the dishes, then FAST COLOR Tommy 
silk with a skirt of brocade \ | dressed. Tucker Gingham If you 
a tal ; . . ant dependable service 
with four deftly-shaped gores | | _ When she came down-stairs to greet Milt, he ae 
of elastic webbing. | | threw a quick glance at her, but it was not look for the name on 
{ | | until they were outside the house that he spoke. the selvage. 
. “ ac © r ; © 2, : r? ” is 
“Has anything happened, Ermy?” His Write for the booklet 
i /7 | volce Was anxious. “The Adventures 
¥ ee i eal hatin aii | She met his gaze, her face growing still paler, / of Tommy Tucker 
| €5 are made only by the Warner Brothers ‘ a li » fear creepi i 3 ves, *T 6 
Company, 347 Madison Avena, New York; +4 | 204 & little fear creeping into her eyes. Tom’: MAX SCHWARZ 
367 West Adams Street, Chicago; 28 Geary Street in town, she whispered. x 
San Francisco; 356 St. Antoine Street, Montreal. } Unconsciously one hand went out toward TEXTILE CORP. 
ee aes @ | his. He grasped it tight and stood close beside 122 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
— NS SS eee =z her, looking down upon her. 
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“She window that adds 
charm to the home ”’ 


Casement windows in your home 
will be admired by your friends 
just as your choice furnishings 
and decorations are admired. 
The added charm which the 
casement window gives both to 
the interior and exterior of the 
home is one of the first things 
which attract attention to the 
new house. 


And, when your casement win- 
dows are Truscon copper steel 
you can be sure of a design which 
combines beauty, permanence 
and 100% ventilation. Truscon 
Copper Steel Casements open or 
close easily under all conditions. 
They never stick, sag, warp or 
get out of line. 


RUSCON 


COPPER STEEL 
DARD CASEMENTS 


Truscon Copper Steel Casements 
have continuous weathering on 
all sides and are stormproof, 
rustproof and require no repairs. 
Their low price, together with 
the fact that they are easily in- 
stalled in any type of wall, make 
them of interest to the owner 

, of both large and 

small homes. 


Useful Catalog 
\ FREE 


This new 

book on Trus- 

con Case- 

ments con- 

tains real 

informa- 

tion. Send fora 
free copy. 


ST 


For Sale by Dealers Everywhere 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, Sonesta 


Warehouses and Offices from Pacific to Atlantic. 
For addresses see phone books of principal cities. 
Canada: Walkerville, Ont. Export Div: New York. 
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Wait for Me 


“Tf you don’t want to go to the dance, we 


can do something else.” 

“Oh, no,” she smiled feebly. 
going to run away.” | 

He pressed her fingers, then released them | 
quickly. “Bully for you!” 

And some of the fear and excitement and | 
doubt crept out of Ermy’s heart, for she knew 
that Milt would be there, that all she would 
have to do would be to look at him, and he 
would come to her rescue, take her away— 
home—anywhere— 

She had hardly danced twice around the 
room with him when Tom cut in. Her heart 
beat fast when she saw him coming. Then the 
next minute his arm was around her, and she 
was dancing with him. How many times in 
the past they had danced together, his arm 
holding her tight, his eyes upon her lovingly, 
her glance seeking his to let him know the hap- 
piness that was in her heart! But this time it 
was not the same. He was smiling, that 
charming, fascinating smile, and she smiled 
back; he danced as well as he had ever danced; 
and yet the touch of his arm, the closeness of 
his smile did not bring excitement and joy to 
her. She felt dead inside—dead, as if all her 
feelings were withered away. 

When the music stopped, she was glad. 
They strolled out on the wide piazza together, 
and she listened to his account of his work and 
his life in New York, but she did not really 
seem to care whether he was getting on or not, 
or whether he was running around with other 
girls or not. When the next dance started, she 
hoped that he would go—she wanted to be 
alone—but he did not. He lingered by her side, 
smiling upon her while the other couples 
flocked inside. 

The moon was shining down upon the rolling 
country and the smooth greens of the golf 
course. Tom’s arm slipped into hers. Gently | 
he drew her away from the moonlight into 
the shadow. 

“Ermy, what’s the matter?” he whispered, 
his eyes peering into hers, his face very close. 
“Don’t you like me any more?” 

Erminie gasped. “Oh, Tom! 
Her voice died away. 

His arm tightened around her. Over his face 
came a smile, a little, pleasant, triumphant 
smile. He bent to kiss her. 

But Erminie sprang out of his arms and 
shoved him away. ‘“‘No! No!” she cried. 

“Why, Ermy!” For a moment he stared at 
her, then again he smiled. “Why, Ermy, 
darling, what’s the matter?” 

Erminie was breathing hard. ‘Please, 
please go away! I don’t want you to kiss me! 
I’m not engaged to you any more, and you 
needn’t think that just because I—loved you 
once—that you—that I—” She stood rigid 
by the piazza railing, her hands grasping 
at. 

She heard his steps walking away behind her, 
then she gave a deep sigh of relief and smiled 
up at the moon. It was as if a great burden 
had slipped from her shoulders. She was free! 
free from a terrible dream! Life lay once more 
in her own hands . 


“Tm not 





Tom!—” 





“TWRMY,” Milt was at her elbow, “I’ve been 
looking everywhere for you.” Then see- 

ing her radiant face, ““What’s happened? You 
look as if you had been seeing visions!” 

“Oh, no,” she answered, smiling. “I’ve just | 
laid a ghost.” 

“Oh!” Their eyes met. “I’m glad!” 

“So am I!” 

There was a silence. 

“Do you want to go in and dance, or shall 
we sit out here and talk?” 

“Let’s stay out here.” 

He drew up a chair for her, and then, perching 
himself on the railing, he leaned toward her. 

“Ermy,” he began, “I guess you know what 
I’m going to say—I guess you know I love 
you—I’ve loved you right along—I’ve just 
been waiting for a chance—waiting for you— 
Ermy—” 





True Alabastine colors—- 
direct from Nature’s pal- 
ette—will add beauty, hospi- 
tality and comfort to your home, 
There is scarcely a tint or color 
harmony your rugs and furnish- 
ings require, which cannot be re. 
produced by using Alabastine on 
your walls. The simple combin- 
ing in varying proportions of 
regular Alabastine tints will pro- 
duce any color effect desired. 
Miss Ruby Brandon, in charge 
of our “Home Betterment” de- 
partment, will be glad to advise 
you upon any question on inte- 
rior decorating. 


or Wall Paper 
Alabastine is a high-grade, sani- 
tary water color for interior sur- 
faces—plaster, wall board, paint, 
burlap, canvas, or even old wall 
paper where it is fast, has no 
raised figures, and contains no 
aniline dyes; comes in standard 
colors which intermix to make 
many shades—mixed with either 
cold or warm water—and is so 
uniformly satisfactory that you 
may apply it yourself when deco- 
rators are not available—put up 
in powdered form—full direc- 
tions on every five-pound pack- 
age. 

Write to Miss Brandon 

A staff of experienced decora- 
tors will help her solve your wall 
color problems. She will send you, 
without cost or obligation, out 
color chart, showing the latest 
mode in wall decoration. Ad 
dress your letter 
to Miss Ruby 
Brandon, care 
of 


ALABASTINE 
COMPANY 
885 Grandville Avenue 


GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 
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Vac! 
/ with the 


SWEEPER JAC 














For All Housecleaning 


HE light weight, depend- 

able Sweeper-Vac not only 
thoroughly cleans all grades of 
tugs—but, with its efficient at- 
tachments and exclusive Vac- 
Mop, cleans all furnishings and 
bare floors as well. 


SWEEP with this all-purpose cleaner 
which combines both accepted clean- 
ing principles. For dust, thread and 
imbedded dirt, ic cleans by the ideal 
combination of gentle sweeping mo- 
tor driven brush plus powerful suc- 
tion. lf desired, turn the lever, and 
clean by powerful suction alone. 


VAC with the Sweeper-Vac attach- 
ments, cleaning quickly and easily 
mattresses, out-of-reach places, and 
all furnishings. 


“MOP with the Vac-Mop, an exclusive 
feature of the Sweeper-Vac which 
suction cleans hardwood floors and 
linoleum. All dirt and lint are carried 
by suction into a non-spill dust bag, 


PNEUVAC COMPANY 


Worcester, Mass. 


PNEUVAC COMPANY 
160 Fremont Street, Worcester, Mass. 
Kindly send, without obligation, your book- 


let describing the two-in-one Sweeper-Vac 
and its wonderful Vac-Mop. 





The Etching 
(Continued from page 20) 


“No, I’m not.” He looked sheepish. 

“Yes, you are. Now confess. I can see it.” 

She went up to him and kissed him as a 
mother kisses a favorite child when the child 
after some little fault is forgiven. Many a 
time before had just this occurred, and he had 
always been happy at the little reconciliation, 
delighted at her generosity of soul. But to- 
night he was not delighted. He was still angry. 
She was treating him like a child. Scolding him 
for spending five shillings! After all, it was his 
money. 

“Tt’s a pretty good thing,” he murmured, 
picking up the etching carefully and placing it 
once more against the purple vase, “if I can’t 
spend five shillings without being hauled over 
the coals.” 

So astonished was she that she could only 
stare. Then she said, “Why, Billy, I believe 
you really are angry.” 

“Yes, I am,” he answered suddenly, turning 
round and looking at her. ‘‘That’s a beautiful 
thing. A beautiful thing. What do you know 
about prints? Nothing at all. You just show 
your ignorance, that’s all.” 

‘And what do you know about prints either, 
T should like to know?” she cried. 

“T know more than you do, anyway,” he 
answered, “if you say that’s only worth tup- 
pence.” 

It became a vulgar wrangle. They were both 
ashamed and suddenly ceased. They went 
into the sitting-room and sat silently. When 
they went to bed, they made it up. But she 
lay awake, wondering what had happened to 
him, and he lay awake seeing the thing through 
the darkness—the trees, the hill, the horseman. 
It were as though he were recomforting it. 


5 


E knew in the morning that he was 

different and would never again be the 
same man as last night. It was as though he 
had fallen quite suddenly in love with a 
woman. But he did not analyze it. He only 
determined that he would keep it all secret 
from Frances. 

Frances was instantly reassured. For so 
many years had she been able to manage him 
that it was not likely there should be any 
change now. He was the same old Billy. He 
would be always the same. And she loved him. 
And despised him, too. 

Nevertheless, without knowing it, she did, 
through the next months, tighten the rein. 
Her dominance of him had been to her in- 
creasingly, during all these years, a luxurious 
pleasure. Every one fell in with it so com- 
pletely. All her friends and all his adopted 
something of the same attitude to him—‘‘poor 
dear old Billy.” Once, a number of years ago, 
a woman whom she knew but slightly had 
said to her, 

“You know, you bully that husband of yours 
—and you'll be sorry one day.” 

Bully him! When she loved him as she did! 
She laughed at the woman and was careful 
not to see her again. 

Billy, as though he recognized how un- 
pleasant their little squabble had been, was 
now very sweet and submissive. He gave in 
to her about everything. When her friends 
laughed at him, he laughed, too. Oh, indeed, 
yes! 

Meanwhile he pursued secretly his new pas- 
sion. His life was changed. He was happy as he 
had never been before. He bought six etchings 
—a Palmer, a Daubigny, a Legros, a Holla, a 
Strang, and an Appian. None of them very 
expensive. The Strang cost the most—five 
pounds. But then he had never spent any- 
thing on himself. Why should he not? There 
was plenty in the bank. Nevertheless he hid 
the six etchings and the Everdingin with them. 
He hid them in the bottom drawer of the 
wardrobe under his shirts. A poor place, but 
he had none better. He would go in fora 
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COLONIALCLOCK 
jor 6 very Home 


HOSE fortunate folks who best under- 

stand the meaning of home, know that 

a stately ‘‘Colonial’’ Clock is more than 
an article of fine furniture. They appreci- 
ate its personality —its historic lineage —its 
friendly dignity. They take keen delight in 
the soft music of its mellow chimes and in its 
never-varying dependability. They cher- 
ish it as’ one of the few truly permanent 
things that enter into home making. 
“Cclonial Clocks,’’ equipped with the finest 
movements manufactured at home and 
abroad, are available to every good home. 
A wide variety of beautiful models in each 
period style meet the needs of all types of 
homes from the most elaborate to the bun- 
galow or cozy apartment. Yet you will find 
that the price of the clock best suited to 
your home is surprisingly moderate. 


Send for this Book of Suggestions 


It illustrates and describes ‘‘Co- 
lonial’”” Clocks in typical home 
surroundings. Free on request. 


COLONIAL MFG. CO. 


101 Colonial Avenue 
ZEELAND, MICH. 


World’s Largest Manu- 
facturers of Hall Clocks 


Colonial Clocks are sold in the better furniture 
stores the country over 


COLONIAL 
CLocKs 


In using advertisements see page 
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Style 


~springs most alluring hats 


Your eyes will literally shine with excitement 
when first you run thru this amazing book. 
Photograph after photograph of the most 
beautiful hats now showing in this country 
and abroad, Every hat is different, yet abso- 
lutely in correct style. Every onc.created by 
leading fashion artists recently back from 
Paris. A variety so astounding it is sure to 
include the very hat of your dreams, Every 
one carries the genuine Gage label supreme 
in the millinery world for the past 66 years. 
And best of all, every one within the reach 
of a normal income. You can see them in any 
millinery shop where Gage Assortment Hats 
or Gage Weekly Service Hats are shown. 
Send your name and address now, and we will 
mail you, without charge, the STYLE BOOK 
showing these alluring hats, 


Little Miss Gage 


offers her new story book,‘‘Little 
Miss Gage at Home.” Besides a 
delig' tful story, it contains pic- 
tures and descriptionsofthe very 
latest styles in hats for girls from 
4to 14. Sent with the style book 
described above. Write now, 
while there is still time to get 
both of these books. 


GAGE BROTHERS & CO. 
18 South Michigan Ave.,Chicago 
385 Madison Ave., NewYork City 


The Etching 


quarter of an hour, when Frances was engaged 
elsewhere, and look at them. He also bought 
five or six books and read them with great 
attention. He subscribed to the Print Col- 
lector’s Quarterly and hid also those numbers. 

In the back of Frances’ mind the little dis- 
pute remained. She would chaff him now, 
quite often, about being an artist. She told 
other people, the Burnses and the Whimbleys, 
“Billy’s taken up art .. . ” and they all 
laughed. 

In her heart she was not quite comfortable. 


‘THE trouble of a passion is that it does not 

stay where it should. It mounts and mounts, 
especially when it is starved. Had Billy been 
a millionaire and able to wander into Col- 
naghi’s and request them to find for him a per- 
fect Whistler “Venetian set,” and all the green 
paper Méryons in Europe, his passion might 
have flagged—-which is one reason, perhaps, 
why millionaires are not, as a rule, happy 
people. But he held himself in for a long while, 
had only his seven, and so his passion fed on 
starvation. 

But it was more than that. Here was some- 
thing for which all his life he had been waiting, 
as the one man waits for the one woman. He 
had not known it, but it was so. The love of 
these things, their personality, the intimacy 
that he had with them, put him in touch with 
so much other beauty. He paid secret visits 
to the National Gallery, to the Tate, to the 
Wallace Collection. All these years had he 
been in London, and how seldom had he been 
in these places! 

He longed for the country—his cottage, his 
garden view, his rising hill and shining stream 
—so passionately that once at night when he 


| was lying in bed and the room was dark, he | 


| stared in front of him, and it all suddenly arose 
there in its quiet and beauty, as though he had 
it in his hand. 

The six or seven books that he had bought 
had in them many pictures, and soon he felt 
that some of these lovely things were really 
his—“The Spinning Women” of Ostade with 
the bird cage and the sleeping pig; the Méryon 
“Morgue” with its tier upon tier of watching 
windows; Corot’s lovely “Souvenir d’Italie” 
with its shimmer of light and color; Whistler’s 
“Rotherhithe,” so strong and so delicate; best 
of all, perhaps, Van Dyck’s “‘Van Noort,” the 
living, questing, animal spiritual comrade; 
these and many, many another. 

Then, as stage followed upon stage of ex- 
perience, he spent an hour or two every Satur- 
day afternoon in the British Museum Print 
Room. The luxury, the heavenly luxury, of 
these hours when the stillness settled all about 
you and you had actually in your possession, 


” the “Three Trees” and the “Notre Dame 


$425 will take you on a 
30-day Tour to Europe 


To ancient cities, famous museums and places 
where history was made. 30 days of delight- 
ful travel under experienced and competent 
guidance. This sum includes traveling, living 
and sightseeing expenses. 

On a Gates Tour you have all the advan- 
tages of a private tour combined with the 
benefits of over 30 years of travel experience. 
Let us send you our booklet T-3. Other Gates 
Tours from $425 to $1100 ranging from 30 to 
80 days are described in our booklet. Sailings 
from May to September. 

GATES TOURS—Founded 1892 
**World Travel at Moderate Cost” 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Paris 


London Rome 


Clark’s Around the World and Mediterranean Cruises 


Jan. 20 and Jan. 31, 1925; 122 days $1250 up; 62 days 
$600 up. Chartered steamers; ask for either program. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 
100 hand-engraved. including 
two sets of envelopes, $13.50, 

$5.00. 100 Visiting Cards, $1.00. Write forsamples. 

G. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1074 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


W ddi Invitations, Announcements, Ete. 
e Ing or 100 Imitation Engraved, 
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Y Abside,” and the Whistler “Little Mast.” 
When he must go, he stood up and for a 
moment had to pull himself together before he 
moved, shifting from the one world into the 
other. What drunken happiness . . . 
Frances for a time noticed nothing. She was 
so sure of him, of his absolute fidelity of body, 
soul, and spirit, that it must be something very 
serious that could disturb her. Then she won- 


dered. The Saturday afternoons troubled her. | 
He was always late for tea now and gave her | 
such absurd explanations—that he had missed | 


a’bus, been detained by an old friend, and so on. 
| Then one night, lying awake, she heard him 
| talk in his sleep: 
“Oh, you beauty! You beauty!” he cried. 
In the morning she laughed at her fear, but 
the fear grew. 


Then, on a day, she discovered in his drawer | 


underneath the shirts the etchings, now ten in 
number. She drew them out, one after 
another, laid them upon the bed, looked at 
them curiously. 

He had a secret, then. Whatever else might 
be true or false, this was certain—he was keep- 
ing something from her; he had been keeping 
something from her for many months. And if 
he was keeping one secret, why not another? 


{ 
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Dix-Make 
DAY DRESSES 


Offer Unusual Quality 
at a Moderate Price 


It is exceptional to find, 
in dresses that cost so little, 
such niceties of tailoring, 
such excellent fabrics, such 
distinctive styles as are al- 
ways found in DIX-MAKE 
Day Dresses. Conveniently 
deep front openings, extra 
fullness over hips and bust, 
absolutely accurate sizes. 


The styles speak for them- 
selves. Model No. 545 (illus- 
trated) features the modish 
three-tiered skirt, and is smart 
enough for any day occasion. 
Fashioned from Burton’s fine 
Striped Tissue Gingham, with 
collar and cuffs of imported 
Swiss permanent finish white 
Organdie. Colors: Blue, Green, 
Brown, Orchid, or Black, Sizes 
36 to 46. Price, $7.50. 


Write for catalog of newest styles 
for Spring.and Summer 


HENRY A. DIX & SONS 


CORPORATION 
DIX BUILDING NEW YORK 


1 a OS 2 50 OO OD 


ADs Write Today For Free 
ep Spring Catalogue. 
h ie ) Illustrating everything for Baby, 4 
1) Wass Y and the Nursery, and Smart Togs % 
a he A for Tots up to 10 years. 9 
aor} oy De. Lis baby wear is most desirable J 
£|9 S29 G because of its distinctive styles, ex- 2 
y pha? cellent materials and low prices. © 
) a 4 Two Spring Specials ¥% 
‘iy Weep Only alimited number® order toded 
Ya. \ a C -100 Adorable hand-made and 
=< |||) 4 embroidered French bonnet of Or- 
eA & ed, Sizes @ 


D-—100 Hand-made Nainsoo: 
dress. Smocked at yoke. Feath- 
. er-stitched and lace trimmed. 
A A : Infants to 2 years. --$1.50 & 
® \, @ SS @ Sent Postpaid. De LIS, 
FH G, a a Dept. A-4 
a 5 vw Se New Orleans, ,La. 
Op aces CO 0 


BLACK AND WHITE BIRTHDAY AND_ EASTER 
CARDS of rich and effective design for Hand Coloring. 
The stock used is of the best, with envelopes to mat 
The yerses are distinctive. Send $1.00 for assortment uf 
| 35. Will retail for 10 and l5e. 


| EsTHER VAUGHAN CHURBUCK, Pocasset, Mass. 
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Too Foot-Tired 
to Go? 


RE you often 


too 

much in dread of 
walking or standing to 
seek recreation, pleasure 
and companionship? 
Generally the cause is feet 
abused by hars’ imoroper 
footwear. 


Give your feet the gentle sup- 
port of fine, soft leather, the 
freedom of easy, yielding soles, 
and they will go everywhere 
eagerly, youthfully, tirelessly. 
Indeed, you can have neat, 
trim, excellent style, with foot 
health and comfort, too. 
Martha Washington Shoes hold 
their shapeliness and they give 
you the utmost of wear. Styles 
for dress, for street, for house- 
hold footsteps. Insist on seeing 
the name “Martha Washing- 
ton” on the sole or inside the 
shoe. 








Write for free booklet —' 
“For the Sake f 
Happy Feet" 


F MAYER BOOT AND SHOE CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


artha 
Washington 
Dress Dress and Comfort § Sal 
et ee esau 
EARN UP TO °*400 PER MO. 


Tea Room or Cafeteria Manager 


se Earn Up to $5,000 a Year. Hotel, res- 
taurants, clubs everywhere want trained 
women for executive positions, Our gradu- 
ates are in demand because ughly 

prepared. You can easily pquslity a and earn good 
money. in pleasant surroundings—meals and 
often room furnished. 

‘epare at home in spare time. Cost moderate, 
vy; terms easy. Write today for Free Booklet H-155. 

\ Standard Business Training Inst. 
Buffalo, N. Y¥ 






















¥ Carlton Court 














| drawer, under his shirts. 


About the things themselves she had no 
right to be angry, so unimportant were they, 
but they gave her the opportunity to exercise 
her loving tyranny. She loved him so much— 
and by how much more since these last days 
when she had begun to suspect him—that to 
see him bend to her, submit, to feel his com 
plete subjection and her security of him, was 
an unceasing joy. The more unhappy he was, 
the more she loved him, knowing that soon 
she would forgive him and load him up with 
her affection. She saw all the course of the 
affair stretch like a shining path before her. 

So when he came home, she, icily calm, 
took him into the bedroom. In her heart she 
was smiling. She showed him the etchings laid 
out upon the bed. 

A strange scene followed. He was unlike he 
had ever been. He was indifferent. He did not 
care that she should be angry. About what was 
she making all this fuss? It was true that he 
had bought these things and hidden them from 
her. He would have liked to hang them on the | 
walls, but what was he to do? She had made | 
such a silly fuss about that first one he had 
shown her that it was not likely that he would | 
run the risk of such a scene again. 

He did not look at her while he was ‘italia 
but moved his hands restlessly, as though he | | 
were waiting to protect the etchings against 





attack. 


His indifference aroused her to a passion. 
She scolded and berated him, seeking always 


| to see rise in him tenderness for her and 


love and gratitude. The moment she saw 
those things, her rage would die. She looked 
in his eyes, expecting. But they did not come. 
He hid his head and muttered that the money 
was his own. Was he never to have any 
freedom? He was not a child. They had 
money in the bank, plenty of it. 

She flung away in a tempest of passion. 

Later—but on this occasion not until a day 
had passed—they were reconciled. They 
kissed, tears filled her eyes, and as her hands 
touched his well-loved body and her cheek 
rubbed against his, she adored him—as 
mother, as wife, as comrade. Nevertheless, 
five minutes later, she spoke to him sharply 
just to reassure herself that he was hers as he 
had always been. He answered her mildly 
enough, but she knew that he was not hers as 
he had always been. A new period in their 





| married life had begun. 


Now she was always try'ng to bring him 


| back to heel, and he was forever escaping her. 


| It was the etc hings that were responsible. How 
she hated them! 

She thought of them lying there, in the 
She wanted to say to 
him—she knew that it was the wisest way— | 
“Bring them out, Billy dear, let’s hang them 
on the walls. Tell me about them. I = 
share this new interest with you.’ 

But she could not do this, ‘partly because he | 
had found this new excitement without her, 
and therefore she was jealous of it; partly be- 
ause she was afraid that if she encourage” him, 
he would spend much money upon them, 
partly because she felt herself no interest or 
pleasure in them. If she liked pictures at all, 
she liked pictures with color. Something gay. 
These were drab and dull. 


And then she had her pride. She must lead. | 


| Billy might rule in his bank, but outside that 


he must follow her. So she said nothing, and 
he said nothing, and she knew increasingly 
with every day that she was being deceived, 
| and he knew that she knew. 


MORE and more in public did she laugh at 
Billy’s “love of art”—and more and more 
did the Burnses and Whimbleys laugh. Once 
she forced Billy to show his “silly etchings” to 
Mr. and Mrs. Whimbley, and how they all 
laughed! In another place and under another 
influence they might have admired, knowing 
nothing about the things anyway, but they | 
always followed Frances Gabriel’s lead. She 
was such a sensible woman. They followed her 
lead now. They laughed and laughed again. 
Billy smiled, but said very little. Then he went | 
and put them carefully away in the drawer. 
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For staircases— 


of course — it’s one of the hardest of hard- 
woods. nd it is ideal in its ability to 
take and hold high finish enamel. 


For floors— 


baseboards — mouldings — window frames 
—doors—all interior trim, there is nothing 
that excels and few, woods that equal 
birch. And birch is reasonably 4riced, 


For furniture— 


well, if you will look theves the best 
furniture stores you will find many of 
their finest “‘sets” made of birch —first, 
because it is durable and second, because 
" is capable of finishing in such a variety 
of an effects. 


If as are thinking of building, furnish- 
ing or remodeling a home, you should 
have the birch book that tells you all 
about birch advantages. We will send 
it FREE. It awaits your request. 


THE BIRCH MANUFACTURERS 
206 F. R. A. Building, Oshkosh, Wis. 


for Beautital oodworh 
use Deautstuf 


BIRCH 


SHOWN HOMES 





Rats in the Cellar 
Mice in the Pantry 
Cockroaches in the Kitchen 


What can be more disagreeable 
than a home infested with pests? . 
Destroy them with Stearns’ Electric 
Rat and Roach Paste, the standard 
exterminator for more than fortv- ° 
three years. 

Kill rats, mice, cockroaches, water- 
bugs or ants in a single night. Does 
not blow away; ready for use; bet- 
ter than traps. Directions in 15 lan- 
guages in every box. : 

2 oz. size 35c. 15 oz. size, $1.50 
Money Back If It Fails 


Advertisement 
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So Many lea tures 


You will find that the Porce-Namel 
you select combines beauty and conven- 


ience. The graceful design, the “Laflat” 
porcelain top, the handy swinging seat, the par- 
titioned cutlery drawer, the convenient metal flour 
bin and metal bread drawer, the snowy “‘Satin™ 
finish, the dust-proof drawers, the sound construction 
throughout are the result of supplying the critical 
woman with the things she likes and needs. And there 
are 16 Porce-Namel Models. One of these 16 is the 
table for you—in size, style and in price. 


“The Better Kitchen Table” 


Convenience is the Result of 17 Features 
of Porce-Namel Excellence 
Porce-Namel is the outgrowth of a desire to find out 
what most women demand of a kitchen table. The 16 
Porce-Namel models meet these demands. The tables 
to be seen on your dealer's floors combine the accumu- 
lated knowledge of many years’ experience. That is why 
Porce-Namel sales are mounting year by year, why so 
many thousands are today the happy spots of as many 
kitchens. Send for our booklet illustrating your Porce- 

Namel. 


MUTSCHLER BROS.CO. 


MAAK ° INE TABLES SINCE 1896 


Ss 
NAPPANEE BESET INDIANA 


Make Your Home Attractive 


‘ictures, mounted or unmounted, 
will beautify every room, Use 
those dainty little 
oore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 
For Mirrors and Heavy Pictures use 
Moore Push-less Hangers 

“The Hanger with the Twist” 


10c pkts Sold everywhere 


In Canada 15e. 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


KITCHEN APRONS 


New and original combination set of one dark 
and two light high-grade percale aprons, 
$1.35 per set. Express or money order. Post- 
age prepaid. Money refunded if not satisfied, 
Reference, Dunn or _ Bradstreet. Agents 
wanted for our complete line. 


HOUSE DRESS APRON CO., Inc. 
19 Pearl Street Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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The Etching 


And Frances, when the Whimbleys were 
gone, was ashamed and miserable and angry. 
Her hatred of the etchings was now a flame. 


6 


OW she did not know herself. It was 
always nag, nag, nag. She must be at him 
forever about every little thing, about his 
clothes, his punctuality, his unpunctuality, the 
things he wanted to do, the way he ate, the 
way he did not eat—everything. And always 
she hated herself for doing it, wondered sub- 
consciously at herself, saying to herself: 

“The moment he looks at me with that old 
look of love and eagerness and wanting to be 
forgiven . . . That moment, I must have 
that moment . . .” 

But he did not want to be forgiven. He sub- 
mitted, he allowed her to lash him with her 
tongue, then to excuse him for faults that had 
never been committed, to make it up with him, 
to embrace him, then to lash him again . . . 
But he did not ask to be forgiven. 

Then suddenly, one spring evening in a 
window in a Bond Street art shop, he saw 
Whistler’s “Balcony.” A beautiful impres- 
sion—he had by this time real knowledge— 
and cheap—one hundred and sixty pounds. 

No, but the price did not matter. It was the 
thing itself. He had seen it before in exhibi- 
tions, in the Leicester. G2!'sries, at the British 
Museum, but this one was suddenly his—his 
absolutely, as it looked at him out of the 
window, alive, begging to be taken by him, 
lovely beyond analysis with its strong arches, 
its deep water, its dark, velvet-piled doorway, 
the gorgeous pageantry of the balcony. 

One hundred and sixty pounds. They could 
easily afford it. Only last week, when discuss- 
ing the possible purchase of a car, he had said: 

“Well, that means two hundred pound; 
more,” and Frances said: 

“Two hundred? What’s that? 
plenty in the bank.” 

They had. He had done very well, since the 
war, with his investments, and he had bought 





We’ve got 





nothing—nothing really—for himself for years. 

He went in and purchased it. He returned 
home with it under his arm as though Paradise 
were shining on every side of him. 

In his happiness he thought to himself: “T’ll 
show it to Frances right away, and insist that 
we frame it and put it up. If we do, it will 
make everything else look awful. Never mind. 
It’s time we changed the furniture a bit. I'll 
have it out with Frances. She’s bound to see 
how lovely this is. And so we'll make it up. 
It has been terrible, these last months, all the 
quarreling . . .” 

He went home singing. He went straight 
into the sitting-room, where she was writing 
letters at the bright redwood table. 

He cried out in his happiest voice: ‘Here 
Frances—see what I’ve got! Something you'll 
like!” 

She turned, still sitting at the table. She 
had been missing him dreadfully all day, 
determining that when he came in she would 
be loving and kind to him, and all the night- 

| mare of the last months should be over. And 
now, to her own amazement, she said in a hard, 
hostile voice, 

“Well, what is it?” 

She could see his face fall. Reluctantly now 
he undid the parcel. He held it up, dark and 
rich in its gleaming, stiff mat. 

“Look” he cried. 

It was an etching. She could have struck 
him in the face. It was as though he were 
deliberately taunting her. 

‘Another of those beastly things!’’ she said 
furiously. 


His anger rose at once. “If you can’t see 


that that’s beautiful, it’s just because you have | 


no taste.” 

Shegotup. “Howmuchdid you give for it?” 
she asked, her heart thumping so terribly with 
love and anger that she could scarcely speak. 


| challenging. 








“A hundred and sixty pounds,” he answered, | 


Beautiful u TILES 


Richness of texture—appropriateness 
of color—the achievement of combinations 
that are exactly proper: These are among 
the advantages of Tiles for those parts of the 
house where decorative values must be con- 
sidered along with service. 
Tiles produce the most charming results, 
Their colors, shapes, sizes and finishes give 
the utmost freedom for expressing just the 
idea desired. 
Their permanence, and the ease with which 
they are kept in perfect condition, make them 
practical. Study the possibilities of Tiles for 
use in your home. 

Consult your architect and dealer about Tiles, or write to 


Associated Tile Manufacturers 
300 7th Ave., Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Have You a Boy? 


If so then you are planning for his future sue- 


cess and happiness. You want him to make good 
for the same reason that Mrs. Joshua Richardson 
of Pennsylvania, the mother of one of the members 
of our Junior Leaders’ Business League, wants her 
boy to succeed too. This is her written opinion 
of the League and how it has helped her young 
son: 

“Gentlemen: Speaking of benefits derived from 
my son’s League membership since he joined last 
September, they are innumerable. 

The work has been not only profitable, but has 
taught him self-confidence, and the elements of 
good salesmanship which pave the foundation for 
a good business later in life. Two of the most 
important things he has learned are determina- 
tion, and politeness to all strangers, no matter 
how discourteous or quick-spoken they are to him 
when he approaches them. 

The grade promotions are very encouraging. A 
boy watches for The Cornerstone in which is his 
own written letter, his picture and his name listed 
in the column of boys’ names of grade promotions 
of Regular, Progressive, Honor and Executive Mem- 
bers. Selling GOOD HOUSEKEEPING magazines 
teaches him to be a hustler and not afraid of work. 
All this training when taken at an early age is 
not to be forgotten in the boy’s business career of 
the future. 

The premiums which he obtains with Sale Credit 
Coupons are all of a high grade and the money 
credited to him in the Saving Fund encourages @ 
bank account and a saving habit. Habits formed 
while children are young are not apt to leave 
them later in life, 3 

The League as an organization for boys is the 
best of its kind of which I know. It is for a fair 
and square deal’ every time, all for the interest 
and welfare of the boy, all to gain, nothing t0 
lose. It was founded ‘to help ambitious boys suc: 
ceed.” and it serves its purpose thoroughly and 
well. The business experience alone is worth much 
towards success. Suggestions to such a worthy 
boys’ League as this one would be entirely unnec- 
essary. Collectively speaking to you and to the 
areas success and a Prosperous New 

ear.”’ 

If you will simply send us the name and address 
of your boy—or some other youngster between 10 
and 15 years of age—we’ll tell him just how to 
join the League and how to make good. 


Junior Leaders’ Business League 


International Magazine Company, 


119 West 40th Street, 
New York City, N. Y. 
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HOM |] Become More Efficient 
STUDY 









Sh! No one will ever guess 
The secret of this stew. 
Theteasy, tang-y flavor’s from 
A Steero cube or two. 





FLAVOR hash, stew, or 
gravy with a STEERO 
bouillon cube. The spicy 
richness is an invitation to 
the appetite. Always ready 
—always delicious—hot 
STEERO bouillon can be 
made ina minute. Just drop 
a STEERO bouillon cube 
into a cup and add boiling 
water. Hot STEERO bouil- 
lon is just the thing for lunch, 
tea or dinner—and for the 
between-meals snack. 





Send 10 cents for STEERO bouillon cube 
samples and sixty-four-page cook book 





276 William Street, New York 
Distributors for 
American Kitchen Products Co., New York 


Schieffelin & Co.. 


STEERO 


Reg US Pat_Oft. 


BOUILLON 
CUBES 


Patented Oct. 31.1911 





EARN MONEY AT HOME 


Easy, fascinating, spare-time work coloring and selling 
our greeting cards and folders. 1924 Birthday, Tally 
end Place Cards and Every Day Line ready. Exclusive 
Write NOW for illustrated book, ‘*Pleasant 
Pages."’ Gives full instructions how to color, how to 
sell. Or send $1.00 for Trial Box containing assortment 
sample cards, instruction book, brushes and colors. 
Sells for $3 to $4 when colored. 


Little Art Shop, 1448 You St., Wash., D. C. 
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eed by mail. They command credit toward a 
degree and may be begun at any time. 


The University. of Chicago 












| backward in such a matter. 











| “A hundred and sixty pounds?” 


“Ves. And it’s worth two hundred at least.” 

“A hundred and sixty!—” 

“All right,” he answered roughly. 
don’t like it, you can lump it.” 

He left it lying on the table while he went 
out, brushing past her, to go into the bedroom 
to wash his hands. 

He touched her as he passed, and that touch 
inflamed her from head to foot. With one 
movement she was at the table, then had the 
Whistler in her hands, then had torn it, again 
and again and again, into a hundred pieces. 
As soon as it was done and the pieces had 
fluttered to the floor, she felt sick, sick with a 
ghastly, trembling anxiety. What had she 
done and why had she done 1t? What did she 
care about the etching or any of the etchings? 
What did they matter to her? It was Billy 
who mattered. Billy whom she loved with 
every atom of her body, soul, and spirit. 

She could not move. She stood there, her 
knees trembling. 

He camein. He walked to the table. In the 
first instant he did not realize. ‘What—!” 
he cried. “What—!” 

Then he was on his knees, fingering the frag- 
ments. Then, on his feet, he faced her with 
hatred in his eyes. He was going to strike 
her, then he stepped right back to the window. 

“You’re mad,” he said. “Mad! That’s 
what you are. I’ve known it for months. 
You've killed that. It never did you any 
harm. It’s murder . By God, I'll not be 
with you in the house another five minutes. 
You’re a murderess, that’s what you are!” 

She broke out then, crying, pleading, 
supplicating. He did not listen to her. He 
went out. She heard the bedroom door close. 


“Tf you 





She waited. 


later she heard the bedroom door open and the | 
hall door close. 


A kind of paralysis held her. She | 
could neither move nor speak. Ten minutes | 





Then, crying out, she ran, opened the door, 
looked at the lift, the gray, descending stairs. 
The place was quiet as a well. 

7 

E NEVER came back. He did not want | 

to. He simply wondered how it was that | 

he had stood her so long and why it was that | 

he had never discovered that he did not really | 

love her. He took a charming cottage in the 

country,made a beautiful collection of etchings, 

grew fat, bullied his servants in an amiable 
kind of way, and was immensely happy. 

She wrote again and again, imploring him to 
return. Then she tried to see him. She never 
did. He gave her a generous allowance. 

She made the best of her life, but missed him 
always. She longed for him sometimes so that 
it was like appendicitis or even a cancer. She 
will love him to the day of her death. 

And why did he leave her? She can’t think. 
She can’t understand it at all. Some silly 
little quarrel about a drawing or a print. 

All about nothing. 


Chamber Music 


(Continued from page 88) 


recitals, is recorded as taking part in a quartet 
at the old Astor House. 

Nor was New York the only city where 
chamber music commenced to flourish. It 
might be expected that a city of so much re- 
finement and culture as Boston would not be 
And so it was that 
one of the oldest organizations of the kind in 
the country was the Mendelssohn Quintette 
Club, of Boston, established in 1849, which 
had an existence extending considerably over 
half a century. 

Coming to more recent times, prominent 
among the chamber music associations of this 
country was the far-famed Kneisel Quartet, 
established in 1885 by Franz Kneisel, who 
fortunately still lives and labors in the field he 
cultivated with so much distinction. That 
quartet passed out of existence in 1917, and 
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“The “FRIENDLY” 
DISHWASHER 


Ends the drudgery of dishwashing 


= 
SOAP CONTAINER, 


ADAPTER= Hy | 
FITS ANY FAUCET | 


FOR HOT SUDS 
OR CLEAR WATERS 


You Dislike Washing Dishes! 
Avoid “ Dishwater hands’’! 
The “FRIENDLY” DISHWASHER washes 


and sterilizes the dishes without the dishwater 
coming in contact with the hands. 


A turn of the indicator to “Soap,” you have a 
hot suds spray—a reverse turn, you have clear 
hot water. Your disagreeable three-times-a-day 
drudgery of washing dishes is eliminated. 


Materials and workmanship are of highest order. 
With patented adapter, fits any faucet. J] 
metal parts are nickel-plated brass. No moving 
parts, no electricity, no noise. Comes assembled 
ready to use, with specially constructed dish 

drainer, mop and adjustable brush for pots and 
pans. Simple to use; guaranteed all we claim or 
money back. Price complete, $17.50, delivered. 
Circular free. (Please mention dealer’s name). 


WRITE TODAY. Dept. A-2. 


THE RED STAR MFG. CO. 


Successors to The Friendly Service Co. 


97 Haverhill Street, Boston, Mass. 


HS Pare Grape _ 


| er | 
This sign 
shows the way 
to Health and Happiness 


Look for it at your favorite soda 


fountain. It indicates the sparkling 
juice of rich Concords, the happiness 
of summer crow ned with October 
joy. Welch’s Grape Juice is the 
best a man can ask. 

Welch’s straight, 10c; or a larger 
drink, Welch’s with plain or car- 
bonated water, 10c 


“Welch's 
Grape > Juice 


(The signs point the 
same way, on page 241) 




























































—as well as a mixing bowl and a 
beautiful table accessory. 


| pid pour in vinegar to the line 
marked, vinegar; oil to the line 
marked, oil; add a pinch of salt;a 
dash of pepper; shake — and you 
have a perfect French dressing 
which will stay fresh until the last 
drop is used. 


HAWKES 


CRYSTAL MIXING BOTTLE 


FOR FRENCH DRESSING 
Patented, October 6, 1914 


made of luminous crystal, proportioned 
perfectly and de corated with satin engrav- 
ing. Many exquisite patterns. Ask your 
jeweler to see them. If there is no Hawkes 
jeweler in your community, write us, and 
we will see that you are supplied. Price, 
$3.00 and up. 


T. G. HAWKES & COMPANY 
Corning, N. Y. 
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cooeee®® 
FREE — Booklet of Gifts showing other 
articles of Hawkes Crystal. Each is de- 
signed withrareingenuityand consummate 
good taste. 


HAWKES 





00002 e eseece 






Street and No..... 





City and State 


Jeweler’s Name 


POSe recess ssecoersosocsece 
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Absolutely Pure 
imported 


‘POMPEIAN 
OLIVE OIL 


Makes the most delicious 
mayonnaise and French 


dressing 





200 popular size sheets and 100 envelopes to match, 
fine white Hammermill bond. Name and address only 
(not exceeding 4 lines) printed in blue at top in center 
of sheets and on envelope flap. Attach a dollar bill or 
your check to this ad with your name and address plainly written 

on separate sheet and delivery of stationery will be made 


qe in 10 days after receipt of order. Address Desk “H" 
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Chamber Music 


after its dissolution the Letz Quartet took its 
place, and is still one of the recognized chamber 
music organizations of this country. 

But the finest of all string quartets, or of any 
other chamber music societies established here 
or probably anywhere else, is the Flonzaley 
Quartet. Its name has become synonymous 
with all that is noblest and most dignified in 
the branch of the divine art it practises. In it 
we have the summit and almost, it may be said, 
the apotheosis of chamber music. Anything 
more perfect in its way it is almost impossible 
to conceive, nor does the writer, who has been 
a devout music lover and follower of the art in 
England and Europe as well as in America, 
recall anything quite so good, and he is far 
from unmindful of Joachim’s famous quartet 

| and the admirable London String Quartet, 
which has recently won many laurels in this 
country. 
How It Began 

Like many other chamber musical organiza- 
tions of the kind, the Flonzaley Quartet owes 
its origin to a wealthy and enthusiastic 
amateur of music, an American of French 
descent, the late Edward J. de Coppet of New 


| York. It is just twenty years since Mr. de 
| Coppet, who had for years been an ardent 


| devotee of chamber music and had regularly 
given at his home informal evenings of ensemble 
music, conceived the idea of establishing a 
| permanent quartet. It took form and shape 
while he was on his annual visit to Switzerland, 
where he had a summer villa on the Lake of 
Geneva. Here he met Mr. Pochon, the present 
second violin of the quartet and at that time 
















Joachim, 





|an instructor at the Royal Conservatory, 
| Brussels. 


Mr. de Coppet held musical gatherings at his 
Swiss villa similar to those at his New York 
residence, and was so delighted by Mr. 


Pochon’s playing that he induced him to | 


come to America. Here the question of the 
quartet was thoroughly discussed. Mr. 
Pochon advised the formation of a quartet, 
each separate unit of which should be an 


' artist of the first rank, and the members of 


which should be bound together by profound 
sympathetic understanding and mutually high 
ideals. This, Mr. Pochon and Mr. de Coppet | 
realized, would mean practically a sacrifice 
on the part of each artist of his personal am- 
bitions, while even the financial reward would 
be restricted. At the same time it meant an 
artistic unity which might prove irresistibly 
attractive to sincere and high-minded as well 
as accomplished musicians. 

Mr. de Coppet having promised to be the 
financial sponsor of the quartet and otherwise 


| to stand behind it, Mr. Pochon set to work in 


the spring of 1903. He first sought the best 
advice possible in securing the right men. 
Among those he, consulted were Joseph 
Eugene Ysaye, César Thomson, 
Pablo Casals, and Jacques Thibaud, all of 
whom offered valuable suggestions. As a 
result, Adolf Betti, a professor at the Brussels 


Conservatory, relinquished his post to take 
that of first violin in the new quartet; Ugo 


Ara, a young Italian studying composition in 
Vienna and a fine player on the viola, also 


accepted the offer made him by Mr. Pochon, 
who was equally fortunate in securing the 
services of Iwan d’Archambeau, the brilliant 


elgian ’cellist. 

The four musicians, who included Mr. 
Pochon as second violin, met at “Flonzaley,” 
Mr. de Coppet’s Swiss villa, and took the name 
by which they have become famous in the 
world of music. After sedulous practise they 
first made a short tour in Europe, and then 
came to America in the fall of 1904. At first 
they performed only for Mr. de Coppet and his 
friends, giving occasional concerts for charity, 
it being the founder’s idea that the quartet, of 
which he was the sole financial support, should 
play in public only for charitable purposes. 

In 1906, however, there came a change in the 
business relations between Mr. de Coppet and 
the quartet. It then became an independent 
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useful and 
mixer or fruit crusher. 

At all good hardware, housefur- 
nishing and department stores. 
Or write direct. 


ACE HARDWARE MFG. CORP. 
PHILADELPHIA 


















HE Ace Potato Creamer does 
more than just mash the po- 
It whips them into a 
fluffy condition at the 
same time, doing the job quicker 
and better and with less effort. 
Ask to see this new kitchen help, 
with the curved blades over each 
slit, a new patented feature. Also 
efficient as a cake 


OTATO 3 CREAME 
“more e than a masher“ 











“Work? I’ve 
done the hard- 
est kind of work 
around here, 
but I don’t 
show any signs 
of wearing out 
or falling down 
on the job.’’ 





CORRUGATED 
Ww I TT CANS“ PAILS have a remarkable durability 


that is above the average. 
stand the severest abuse. 


Day in and day out they with 


Water tight seams and close fitting lids give absolute 


sanitation. 


Make sure that it is a WITT before you buy. There is 4 






type and size for your 
requirements. 


For sale at Hardware 
and Department Stores. 


The Witt 
Cornice Company 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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| Complete Sets—or 
Individual Pieces 






For complete satisfaction buy your 
furniture the Leavens’ way. You 
select the bedroom set, breakfast 






wv 
set or individual pieces you prefer 
r does and have them finished or decorated 
he po- in accordance with your personal 
taste, thus attaining perfect har- 
: mony with surroundings. 
x ; e Leavens Furniture—both Deco- 
wicker rated and Colonial—is noted for 
effort. its beautiful simplicity of design 
help and its unusual quality. Yet its 
> da b4 cost is remarkably reasonable. 
Also Merete ech enters conde 
cake Write for illustrations and complete 
information. 
, William Leavens & Co., Inc. 
sefu - Manufacturers 
tores, 32 Canal Street 
Boston, Mass. 
RP. 





The most unique cook book ever published. 
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= Contains tested recipes for Mexican dishes that 
= 

a ive menus for luncheons and dinners with a 
oe blending of Mexican and American dishes that , 
y appeal to the American family. _ Just mail_the! 
absolute COUPON CO--ee 

Gebhardt---San Antonio 
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SORcee Renee 

Ht Gebhardt’s Eagle Chili Porwderoee 
vis made fi ine © 
‘made from selected genuine 
npany Mexican peppers---gives a pleasing 
and piquant flavor to meats, soups, 








Ohio fish, salads and salad dressings. At 
your grocers or full size bottle 

— post-paid for 15c, 

— Gebhardt---San Antonio, Texas 












and entirely self-supporting institution, travel- 


States, touring in Great Britain and Europe, 
and gaining an ever-growing reputation for its 
consummate artistry, until it is now widely 
recognized as the finest string quartet in 
existence. The only change that has taken 
place since its foundation has been the sub- 
stitution of the distinguished French viola 
player, Louis Bailly, for Ugo Ara, who patriot- 
ically offered his services to his country in 1917, 
when the world war was at its height. 

In March, 1913, the Flonzaley Quartet 
celebrated its one thousandth performance. 


the business manager of the organization, the 
total number of performances it had now 
given, he said that the two thousandth had 
been passed. We purposely refer to the quartet 
as “it,” because that pronoun suggests its 
perfect impersonality and homogeneity. The 
value of its educational work should be stressed, 
and may be judged from the fact that not only 
does it give performances all over the country, 
thus spreading its cultural influence far and 
wide, but it also plays in leading educational 
institutions. While it performs works from 
the standard or classical repertoire, it includes 
those by modern composers in its programs in 
the larger centers of musical culture. 

Commencing a few years ago with Debussy, 
Ravel, D’Indy, and Magnard, who were then 
regarded as foremost in the modern movement, 
it has progressed through Paul Vidal, 
Bourgault-Decoudray, and Paul Roussel, the 
gallant young French soldier who disappeared 
at Verdun and left unfinished the beautiful 
quartet which the Flonzaley organization 
played for the first time in tg919. And three 
years before that, greatly daring, it had played 
a quartet by that arch-modernist Schoenberg, 
of which work Mr. de Coppet dispassionately 
remarked at the time that, while the majority 
disliked it, there was a fair-sized minority 
which seemed to realize that in it there were 
elements of greatness. 

In this connection it is interesting to note 
the change of musical taste from 1886, when 
Mr. de Coppet commenced the delightful 
private musicales which ultimately led to the 
formation of the Flonzaley Quartet, a change 
which is perfectly reflected in the programs. 
In the beginning we note names now seldom 
seen on any program, such as Bargiel, Gold- 
smith, Onslow, Reinecke, Rheinberger, and 
Rubinstein. Toward the end we find Debussy, 
Ravel, Reger, Bloch, Schoenberg, and Strav- 
insky, while underneath what one writer has 
called such “surface changes” flows the steady 
stream of Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, Schu- 
bert, Schumann, and Brahms. 


Range of Repertoire 


The Flonzaley Quartet has been thoroughly 
eclectic and catholic, for it has given the works 
of many other composers, as, for instance, 
Franck, Smetana, Raff, Tschaikowsky, 
Dvorak, Borodin, Chausson, Glazounov, 
Gliére, Tanaiev, Leclair, D’Albert, Dohnanyi, 
Kodaly, Lekeu, Moor, Magnard, Griffes, 
Loeffler, Lalo, Szgambati, Zemlinski, and 
others. As for the quality of their playing, it 
is worth while to recall the opinion of such an 
excellent judge and fine phrase-maker as the 
late James Huneker, who had many generous 
enthusiasms which certain modern writers of 
musical criticism would do well to emulate. 

Of a concert given in 1917 by the Flonzaley 
Quartet, Huneker wrote: “The Flonzaley 
Quartet made beautiful sounds last night. 
They play more like angels than men . 
After the rumble-bumble and 
machinery of grand opera, the playing of this 
unique organization is like seeing a sudden shy 
violet in a gloomy wood. The tonal balance, 
which is almost miraculous—one in four and 
four in one—the exquisite purity of the intona- 
tion and the resultant euphony, these qualities 
would be rare enough; but when is added 
commanding musical intelligence, more, a 
divination of the composer’s innermost 
meanings, then you ask: ‘Is there a second 
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ing the length and breadth of the United | 


When the writer asked Mr. Loudon Charlton, | 
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Moisture Proof 


The HERRICK brings freedom from worry 
about food spoilage. Moisture cannot form in 
a well-iced HERRICK. Its constant cold air 
circulation prevents odors, taint or decay. It 
is easy to clean and inexpensive to ice. 


HERRICK OUTSIDE ICING permits regu: 
lar icing without bothering 
the housekeeper and with- 
out “tracking up” thekitchen 
floor. It affords iceless refrig- 
eration in cool weather. The 
HERRICK Water Cooler at- 
tachment provides ice water 
—untouched by ice—at the 
turn of a faucet. Connectswith 
your regular water supply. 


Send for free booklet, 
‘Getting the Most 
from Your Refrigerator” 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
144 River Street, Waterloo, lowa 





HERRICK 
Outside Icing 
for convenience 

and economy 


“Food keeps BEST in the™ 


HERRICK 


THE ARISTOCRAT OF REFRIGERATORS” 


FOR PRESERVING 


Fiber cups ofWedgewood design, 
tumbler-size,with lids. Mostsan- 
itary and convenient for preserv- 
ing. Light and non-breakable. 
Stand hot and cold liquids. High- 
ly attractive for table service. 
Useful as containers for salads 
for picnics. Package of twelve, 
. Reseeta $.60. Ask for No. 4420. 
his is fust one of the many 
unique PohlsonGifts. 
Send for catalog fea- 
turing Shower Gifts 
and ridge Prizes, 
Baby Belongings and 
Household utilities. 
IT IS FREE 


POHLSON 
GIFT SHOPS 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


*Safe 
Milk 


For Infants, 

Children, Invalids, 
the Aged, etc. 

Avoid Imitations 


Wedgewood Cups 





The ORIGINAL 
Malted Milk 
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Chamber Music 


string quartet like the Flonzaleys?’ and echo— 
an Irish echo—answers, ‘Not yet.’ ” 
Something remains to be said of the growing 
taste in this country for chamber music, This Gov 
has not only been largely deveioped by the secu 
tours of the Flonzaley Quartet, but also by the he | 
ever increasing dissemination of records of star 
pieces played by it. The records are also g pect 
means of education for other quartets which are cons 
being formed throughout the country, as they brib 
reproduce the delicate nuances and exquisite kne' 
artistry for which the Flonzaley Quartet has was 
become famous. resp 
There are many other chamber music and 
organizations throughout the country which of c¢ 
are doing a fine work. There is the Elschuco St 
Trio, which originated from Mrs. Coolidge’s nitel 
Pittsfield enterprise; also the Zoellner Quartet, and 
now established in Los Angeles. From the the § 
latter city and San Francisco, where exists all | 
splendid chamber music society, one hears of inge 
much progress in the direction of chamber it he 
music; in fact, there would seem to be a real ing | 
musical renaissance in the Far West. Phila- ama 
delphia, one of America’s greatest centers of quer 
musical oulture, has a quartet from the nal | 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, headed by and 
the brilliant and erudite Dr. Thaddeus Rich; it d 
while Chicago, another great musical center, Und 
Detroit, also St. Louis, Cleveland, Minneapolis bery 
(which now has the old established Ver. to er 
brugghen Quartet), and many other cities are lique 
doing similarly fine work. milli 
Finally, for the past three years, that im- Is ac 
mensely active organization, the National petir 
Federation of Music Clubs, has been giving who 
special attention to chamber music, with a hear 
view to increasing its understanding and ap- gan: 
preciation. In 1921-22 a full course of study start 
of chamber music for senior clubs was compiled more 
by Mrs. Frances Elliott Clark, director of the 
Educational Department, and Mrs. Caroline 
Harter Williams, chairman of the Course of If 
Study. In the same season a juvenile course scho 
based on study of instruments in the orchestra and 
was established. Clubs presented concerts impo 
by the Norfleet Trio, who also offered a prize idea 
through the Federation for the best essay on tax ( 
chamber music by a member of a junior club. In 
The Federation has this year formed a National Fede 
Committee on Chamber Music, with Mr. three 
Burnett C. Tuthill, of Cincinnati, as Chair- “ESS 
man. Each state will appoint a chamber rom. 
music chairman to work with Mr. Tuthill conti 
toward securing publication and performance said 
of chamber music by American composers. anot! 
Enough has been written to show that the theo 
chamber music movement is growing all over $53,c 
the United States, and that the beautiful work Ju 
commenced by Mr. de Coppet when he founded mers 


the Flonzaley Quartet has come to fruition. se 
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Broiling and Broilers a 
(Continued from page 85) It g 


ware: 
usual distance from the flame on one of the be m 
oven racks, if the broiler rack will not rest woul 
on the side slides. When the meat is ready At 
to be turned, have a fork on the serving platter usual 
and, holding the-platter under the meat, draw shuts 
both out together, then rest the platter on the abou 
door of the oven while you turn the meat, oF and | 
support the rack by holding the platter close leggiy 
up to it. In this way you will prevent grease reped 
from dripping on the range. If, not having child 
taken precautions, a fire should occur, tum As 
off the fuel supply, close the oven door, andlet J Ame 
the fire burn out. Do not become alarmed, neve! 
for the most damage it will do will be t of pr. 
blacken the oven and smoke up the kitchen, the e 
which we can say from experience is extremely natio 
disagreeable. If the range is not connected to coun’ 
a flue and you can shut off any air supply t Th 
the oven, the fire will die out more quickly. It cle 
However, if you have a flue connection -~ 
SSS SSP See 2 ea ah oc SE I ee fumes will go up the chimney and thus prote rt! 
— PPI LILI FARRAR AAAI IIR ISS you and the aa. We urge you then, if pos Tt 

arma —— — qx no SRS EES | sible, to connect your range to a flue. peale 
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N buying Berkey & Gay Furniture, 

you will be sure’of these qualities —an 
authenticity of design, a structural cor- 
rectness, and an artistry thoroughly in 
accora with the woods used. It is the 
sort of furniture that one buys for per- 
manency, to be admired and cherished 
through long years of friendly association. 
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This Shop. Mark 


is inset in everysBerkey 7& 
Gay production. It is tlie cus- 
tomer's protection When buy? 
ing and his pride éver? after 
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* Berkey & Gay Dining Room Suites 
are available at prices ranging from 
$350 to $5;000 
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BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS 


New York Wholesale Showroom: 115 West 40th Street 
(Admittance by letter from your merchant or decorator) 
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Will You Help Keep 
The Law? 


(Continued from page 73) 
Government could locate is now tied up to 
secure the payment of the fabulous income tax 
he dodged. When faced with exposure, he 
started bribing the jury, and chose, all unsus- 

tingly, agents of the Government, who were 
consorting as bootleggers in his gang, to do the 
bribing. Although the community generally 
knew the character of his business, this man 
was so rich that he was almost accepted in 
respectable society, until a jury found him 
and his henchmen guilty of a revolting network 
of conspiracies. 

Such examples might be multiplied indefi- 
nitely, but these illustrate how far-reaching 
and menacing to the forces of law and order 
the game of bootlegging is, and how it includes 
all the allied offenses against society that 
ingenious and criminal minds can devise; how 
it has an added alarming feature, distinguish- 
ing it from other lawless pursuits, of quickly 
amassed and fabulous wealth, to lend it a mas- 
querade of respectability. It isa serious crimi- 
nal problem. It menaces no less the authority 
and perpetuity of the Federal Government than 
it does that of the state and community. 
Under its cover flourish arson, bribery, rob- 
bery,and murder. So profitable has it become 
to enter into the business of distributing illicit 
liquors that there is springing up a crop of 
millionaires whose wealth, like that of pirates, 
is acquired by preying upon, instead of com- 
peting with legitimate business. Many men 
who leave the penitentiaries still criminal at 
heart, seeing the opportunity of becoming or- 
ganizers and aristocrats of the underworld, 
start bootlegging rather than return to other 
more hazardous criminal pursuits. 


Dodging the Income Tax 

If experience is a teacher, they maintain 
schools of crime. They pay no income tax 
and slip their wares in without paying the tariff 
imposed on imports. Most people have little 
idea how great is the injustice of merely the 
tax dodging by bootleggers. 

In a recent round-up, investigations of the 
Federal Government revealed that in the past 
three years one of these ring leaders of lawless- 
ness had derived such stupendous revenues 
om the illicit importation of liquor and other 
contraband that the income tax he should have 
vaid the Government was  $1,243,254.20; 
another one owed $301,816.09. Lesser fry in 
the organization had dodged taxes ranging from 
$53,000 to $245,000. 

Just for a moment consider what an im- 
merse amount of money had to be made for 
them to owe so much income tax. Do you 
think it is fair for the business of your family 
to be taxed to the breaking point to maintain 
the forces of law and order, while these denizens 
of the underworld flourish and pay no tax? 
If good people were not eagerly buying the 
wares of these men, no such illegal profits could 
bemade. Marketing to their own lawless kind 
would furnish “lean pickin’s.” 

At this point in considering the facts, people 
usually break into two factions: One group 
shuts its eyes and starts “Couéing” platitudes 
about the great moral reform of prohibition, 
and the other insists that the extent of boot- 
egging proves we must modify the law and 
repeal the Amendment. Both positions are 
childish and fail to face actualities. 

As to the first, whether the Eighteenth 
Amendment was a good or a bad thing, it can 
never be enforced by offering up to it paeans 
of praise. It will amount to anything only to 
the extent Americans really recognize it as our 
national policy. To any one who loves his 
Country that makes it sufficiently sacred. 

The other group also refuses to face facts. 
It classifies and deplores the symptoms of law- 
€ssness, but fails to consider whether its 
methods are aggravating the disease. 

The Eighteenth Amendment will not be re- 
Pealed. It is here to stay. It was not hastily 








ery woman's dream-~ 
now white kitchen 


Why does a woman go straight to the kitchen 
when she enters a new house? Because it is to 
be the heart of her housekeeping—her own office 
and workshop, perhaps. 

Woman's right to more efficient and attractive 
equipment is no longer denied. The handier 
kitchen cabinet, the cooler range, the utility and 
beauty of sparkling white Vollrath Enameled 
Ware are chief among these better things. 

The value of Vollrath Enamel goes much deeper 
than its lustrous surface. It has no seams or 
crevices to hold dirt and germs. Washes easily 
and quickly, free from stains and food odors. 
Then, too, it is triple-coated ware. There are three 
separate coatings and bakings with the highest 
grade enamel, to give it beauty and smoothness, 
There are a hundred-odd Vollrath kitchen utensils. 
Many of them, such as the famous Vollrath butter 
dishes, refrigerator dishes and sink strainers, have 
special advantages you will appreciate the moment 
you see them. 

There is also a complete Vollrath outfit for baby’s 
bath and toilet, recommended by physicians for 
sanitary reasons. 

If any department or hardware store cannot show 
you Vollrath Ware, write us, naming the store. 
The coupon brings two free booklets every 
housewife and mother should have. 


*THE VOLLRATH COMPANY 


SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 
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Kitchen Sig LL Rat sh 


A manual of _ kitchen 
management by that 
famous culinary expert, 
Mrs. Christine Fredericks. 
“Baby’s Tub and Table” 
A mother’s handbook on 
the proper way to bathe 
a baby, and to prepare 
his food and drink. As 
approved by medical 
authorities. Mailed in a 
plain envelope. @ 


The Vollrath Company 
Dept. A, Sheboygan, Wis. 


Gentlemen—Send me, in a plain envelope, free copies of 
“Baby's Tub and Table” and “Come Into My Kitchen 
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The Delaware 


of Every Home 


Every well appointed home should contain a 
spinet desk. Beautiful, graceful and useful 
spinet desks possess a charm that is not equaled 
by any other furnishing. 


Shaw Spinets—in sixty styles, sizes and pat- 
terns—are typical of Grand Rapids wood- 
workers’ best craftsmanship. And so varied 
that you may choose the spinet that exactly 
fits your needs. The price, too, will appeal if 
the spinet you buy is 

a Shaw. They are sold 

through retail stores, 

only. 


Made in Grand Rapids 


Send for our booklet il- 
lustrating a score of beau- 
tiful models. Write Dept. 
14 giving the name of 
your furniture dealer. 


H. E. SHAW FURNITURE Co. 
GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


S$ tationery | 
HE Bride-to-be 

uses most exact- 
ing care in selecting her *f 
Wedding Invitations and ry 
Announcements.Correctness 
is paramount in her estima- Y 
tion; style and quality are her due. 

Every detail, even to the shaded letter- 
ings now in vogue, characterize 

Reliefagraf (Seise'ere cates 
stationery as correct, fashionable and all 
that can be desired. 

It is used instead of plate engraving and 
declared identical in appearance. You save 
considerable of the cost as no expensive 
plates areused. Recommended by foremost 
stationers everywhere. 

Send for FREE BOOKLET of Wedding 


forms and name of nearest dealer. 


TURNER & PORTER, Inc. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Electric Duplex Kitchenette | 


Stove and Toaster, $8.50 


2 heats. Guaranteed. At all relia- 
eg ble dealers 
and dept. 
stores or) 
write direct | 


to 

Re dtop 
Electri: | 
Co. In: 
8 W.19 St. 
New York 


7 by 14 in. 





Colson Wheel Chairs 


and Cripples’ Tricycles 
a Models for All Needs 


The COLSON Co. 


440 Cedar St., Elyria, O. 


| repeal is accomplished, loyal respect is the part 


“ | a change in the limits of alcohol allowed by the 
\ | Enforcement Act. 
\| Wines, denominated light, carry a high 


Will You Help Keep | 
The LawP | 


put over. Desires had been rising in the hearts 
of the American people for fifty years for its 
declaration. As unexplainable and as inevit- 
able were these forces of thought that steadily 
mobilized to outlaw the liquor traffic, as those | 
which combined to overthrow the slave traffic. | 
Prior to the adoption of the Eighteenth Amend- | 
ment, out of 2540 counties in the United 
States, all but 305 had declared themselves | 
dry. That was the result of a slow growth | 
through the county option movement. 

When the suggestion of repeal is presented | 
to you, do you ever stop to consider that a 
majority in one House of only thirteen states 
could prevent it, or that thirty-three United 
States Senators or one hundred and forty-six 
Congressmen could block its submission to the 
States? 

Since, then, repeal is not likely, it is idle to 
waste words considering its efficacy as a cure 
for present conditions. Better hunt for a 
remedy closer at hand. Unless we wish to con- 
fess hypocrisy in our constitutional declara- 
tions, the only course we can safely pursue is 

| one of respect, or repeal. And unless and until 


of all fair-minded citizens. 
I imply no criticism of anti-prohibitionists 
who say that the way to bring about repeal is 
| by enforcement, and who help enforce while ad- 
| vocating repeal. If respect for the Eighteenth 
Amendment and its vigorous enforcement can 
cause its repeal, then I am for such repeal. 
But until the Constitution itself is changed, I 
| am convinced that weakening the enforcement 
law, either by changing the alcohol percentage 
or by legalizing wines and beer, is nationally 
| dangerous and legally unsound. 





The Matter of Percent 

Thirty-six States have established one-half of 
one percent of alcohol as the limit for bever- 
ages. The Supreme Court of the United States 
has declared that the same limit in the National 
Prohibition Act is legislation appropriate to 
|carry out the purposes of the Amendment. 
| That furnishes a pretty solid obstruction in 
both fact and law to any attempt at justifying 


| enough percentage of alcohol to be so plainly 
intoxicating as to come within the prohibition 
of the Eighteenth Amendment, so without 
| changing the Constitution they could not be 
legalized. There probably is room for differ- 
ence of opinion whether two or three percent 
beer, if legalized, would offend the Constitu- 
tion, but restoration of three percent beer, 
| without its saloon setting, adds very little to 
| lighten the lives of those who pine for ‘‘the 
good old days.” 

Any attempt now to legalize light wines and | 
beer is but an attractive quibble with the con- | 
| science of the nation, while the real underlying 

motive is to bring back the saloon and the 
whole liquor traffic. Ninety percent of all 
liquors sold over the open bar was beer. To 
bring it back, however innocent the program 
may sound, is to bring back the saloon. Not 
very many people want one hundred and 
seventy thousand saloons in our midst again. 

We hear much about the personal liberty of 
the working man. Sometimes it is well also 
to give a thought to the personal liberty of his 
wife and family. I don’t know why we should 
consider a man’s personal liberty lost because 
he spends more evenings with his children. 

“Bring back the Workman’s Beer” may be 
an attractive slogan, but even it, mildest of 
modification demands, is, granting for the sake 
of argument that it would be legal under the 
amendment, highly improbable of accomplish- 
ment, for forty-nine United States Senators 
can prevent it. That means men from only | 
twenty-five states, and thirty-two states were 
dry before the nation was. | 

Until, therefore, there is a complete reversal 
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of policy in almost every state in the Union, 
any talk of a change in the policy of Federal 
laws relating to intoxicating liquors is idle. 
Modification of the Volstead Act, if attempted 
at all, will be made by its friends, who should 
and will amend it to carry heavier penalties for 
its evasion. 

Let us, then, face facts! We have a condi- 
tion of lawlessness, promoted to some extent 
by defiance to prohibition. To waver and 
“shilly-shally” in our position is to aggravate 
the condition. Therefore, the only honest, 
stiff-backboned, truly American attitude is 
that, whether we like it or don’t like it, we 
will give a fair chance to what our Govern- 
ment has set its face to accomplish. 

This nation has never announced a policy 
to the world and not gone through with it, and 
I do not believe we are going to begin that now. 


Where Prohibition Is Old 


In states where prohibition was established FROM porch to “garden room” is the 
by law years ago, we find during its rout, the ra —— —— bi al meine gheus 
liquor traffic took three successive stages. Teaili Mitcdas aah See ee eee this 
First: that of a powerful foe to the law, emitting summer — rest, entertain or dine on 
propaganda and grumbling a sullen defiance. your porch, secure in its cool seclusion. 
During the first period it tried to maintain a 
stubborn respectability by claiming to cater to 
the best familes in the country. Second: it fell 
back into the subterranean rendezvous of 
crime, opium dens, and brothels, in cellars and 
alleys. During this stage, it made no claim to 
respectability. It just urged that it be restored 
to front streets because it would‘ do less evil 
when clothed in the garments of a lawful busi- 
ness. Third: as a political or social factor, it 
gave a final expiring gasp. As far as any or- 
ganized existence is concerned, in several states 
where prohibition has been on the statute books 
for many years, the liquor traffic is in this last 
stage. I do not mean that drinking has en- 
tirely ceased or that no bartering of liquor 
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occurs. But there are no more violations, pro- 
portionately, of the prohibition laws than there 
are of other laws. 

In states and cities that are liquor strong- 
holds, the Federal Government is struggling 
with the traffic in the first stage of rout. 

Until we reach a millenium not yet in sight, 
every law will be violated to some extent, but 
as the Eighteenth Amendment forces the bever- 
age liquor business into disorganization, serious 
argument, to the effect that examples of dis- 
regard of the law furnish an excuse for aban- 
doning it, will cease. 

In the meantime it is well to remember that 
disorder does not always mean disaster in gov- 
ernment orhomes. Sometimes it means house- 
cleaning. One of the chief virtues of the 
American people has been their willingness to 
shoulder the responsibilities of a change, when 
convinced of the advantage or righteousness 
of the end to be achieved. 

Surely no one seriously believed that this 
nation could houseclean itself of such a pile of 
discarded “rubbish” as 507 distilleries, with 
an annual output of 286,085,463 gallons of dis- 
tilled spirits of various kinds; 1217 breweries 
503 warehouses, containing 199,257,087 gal- 
lons of intoxicating liquors; and all the licen- 
tiousness of 177,790 open saloons, without hard 
work, and official and social disorder. 

Besides, all these properties must be scrapped 
or transformed, while at the same time com- 
bating the political influence exerted by the 
combined wealth of the liquor interests, and 
while struggling with an increased problem of 
smuggling over the borders of our country. Is 
there any one who would say that such a task 
could be performed without the earnest efforts 
of Uncle Sam’s whole official family, including 
the Government at Washington, all sworn offi- 
cers of every state, and the loyalty of all the 
“Babbitts” along the “Main Streets” of the 
nation? 

The roots of all good government lie in the 
community, and prohibition will never be satis- 
factorily enforced by the Federal Government 
alone. 


j to the Prohibition Act are too many. During 


” 


Its judicial equipment for punishing | 
violations is too meager, and the Jaws which | 
United States judges must enforce in addition | 
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easily; sewing machine 
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merrily— 
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8-oz. bottles; also in 3-0z. Handy Oil 
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Will You Help Keep 
The Law? 


the past fiscal year one hundred and twenty- 
eight judges handled a total of 78,189 cases in 
which the United States was a party. Fifty- 
eight percent of this number arose out of 
statutes relating to intoxicating liquor. 

Federal courts are staggering under the tre- 
mendous volume of business that has been 
added by the Eighteenth Amendment. Since 
it became effective they have disposed of 
102,684 prohibition cases. United States at- 
torneys are now obtaining convictions under 
the National Prohibition Act at the rate of 
about 4000 per month, but over 75 percent 
of them are local in character. That means 
that the police courts, county courts, or the 
state courts should prosecute and punish the 
offenders. 

The Eighteenth Amendment places concur- 
rent responsibility on state and nation to 
carry out its purpose. The state should pros- 
ecute the local violators,and the federal courts 
should be left with uncongested dockets so as 
to bring to speedy justice the criminal whose 
widespread operations present a national 
menace, in that he furnishes to the illicit liquor 
trade the wholesale sources of supply. The 
crux of legitimate criticism against prohibition 
enforcement is that Uncle Sam does not spend 
his time on bigger cases. 

Every agency at the command of the United 
States Goverriment must be mobilized and co- 
ordinated to the apprehension and conviction 
of the smuggler who is slipping in immense 
quantities of liquor over our borders, and the 
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dealer in so-called ‘“non-beverage”’ liquors who 
diverts his alcohol into beverage channels; 
these are the two sources of wholesale supply. 
Instead, however, the Federal Government is 
carrying the burden of thousands of cases of 
local importance only. 

Women are partly to blame for this. They 
are prone to say when they hear of a home 
brewer or a blind pigger in their city: “What 
is the Federal Government going to do about 
this?” Instead, they should seek to find 
whether there is a city ordinance that covers 
the situation; next, whether the police force is 
enforcing the ordinance. 

You have no right to say that prohibition is 
a failure if your own police wink at its disregard. 
You have no right to complain that the Federal 
Government does not punish offenders quickly 
enough, nor have you a right to indulge in the 
complaint that it can not be enforced, if your 
polite courts are failing to jail the offenders in 
your own community. Because that duty is 
theirs, and there are enough decent people in 
every county and city, if they will get together, 
to make officials do their duty. 

The tendency on the part of individual citi- 
zens to evade a fair share of personal responsi- 
bility for policies of the Federal Government 
is alarming. A breakdown of respect for na- 
tional authority menaces American homes as 
gravely as if the police force of your city aban- 
doned its duties. 





Your Part in Enforcement 


You are a citizen of the United States as well 
as of your state. Your citizenship is dual; 
your responsibilities also are twofold. But: 

Do you know whether your city has an ordi- 
nance against the use of intoxicating liquor and 
the maintenance of saloons? 

Do you know whether your police depart- 
ment is honestly enforcing such ordinance? 

Do you know whether your state has an ade- 
quate prohibition law as vigorous as the Na- 
tional Prohibition Act? ? 

Do you know whether your state police, your 
sheriff, your county district attorneys, and | 
your state and county courts are doing their 
share to enforce that law? 

Do you know who your state, county, and 


When you hear of a violation of the prohibi- 
| tion law do you report it to your local agent? 





Then do you follow it up to see whether the | : 


Royal Engraving Co., 814-W Walnut St., Phila., Pa. | evidence you have submitted is used? 
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Are you willing to testify as a citizen to facts 
that may be within your knowledge to prove 
the existence of a blind pig or other rendezvous 
of lawlessness? 

Do you do your jury duty—even if it means 
inconvenience? 

Do you vote at every election? 

Do you honestly study the character and fit- 
ness of the men who seek public office? 

Do you study the legislative and adminis- 
trative measures that are submitted on your 
ballots? 

Do you protest against clubs to which vou 
belong serving liquor surreptitiously? 

Do you allow to be served in your home 
liquor that you did not acquire prior to Janu- 
ary, 1920? 

Do you indulge in the popular pastime of 
talking about “my bootlegger’” and by such 
chatter increase his illicit patronage? 


What the Clubs Can Do 


A club I know decided to devote two days 
per month to studying actual conditions in 
civic affairs. The rumor had grown to city 
scandal that corruption was rife in the police 
courts and that no sentences were being pro- 
nounced upon men convicted of violating pro- 
hibition, narcotic, and prostitution laws. A 
committee was formed to find out whether such 
rumors were true. Different groups of women 
agreed to give up two afternoons per week 
usually spent in playing bridge, to sit regularly 
|in the various courts, and then compare and 
compile reports. They were cheerful and pleas- 
ant to the judge whom they were observing, 
and made no secret of the purpose of their visit, 
but week after week the various members of 
that committee sat like fate before him. Ap- 
parently his reform was spectacular. Viola- 
tors of the prohibition law whom formerly he 
had released upon the imposition of a dollar 
fine, he now excoriated for defiance to the 
Constitution of their country! Some of the 
women were, however, still skeptical of such 
sudden zeal,and a sly member of the committee 
carried the investigation farther and found the 
“reformed” official had been issuing release 
slips later in the evening after sentencing vio- 
lators in open court in the presence of the com- 
mittee. Copies of these release slips were 
quietly made. The committee continued to 
hold its own counsel, and its members sat in 
| the courtroom taking notes until they were 
| thoroughly fortified with facts. Those facts 
defeated the judge at the next election. 

Attack should be made on methods, how- 
ever, not on men. The judge in the above 
story, though guilty of reprehensible conduct 
in public office, was a good husband and father, 





| methods were just the result of a warped notion 
about political obligations. 
ticians will learn that the ‘‘bes¢ politics” is sin- 
| cerity and straightforwardness in public office, 
and that even-handed dealing reaps a harvest 
at the polls. Women can hasten that day. 


Often, after a committee has collected in- | 


| formation and brings it back to the club, there 
| result dissension and bickerings between the 


factions, created by an effort to do something | 


| with the report. Then it takes courage to go 
on, but we can not shun a duty merely because 
| in the doing of it we may meet different views 
and possible opposition. No harm tomes from 
opposition, providing leaders keep the contest 
| above personalities and will concede to others 
| the right to hold contrary convictions. 
To fly into hasty or baseless condemnation 
|of public officials short-circuits any effort to 
| promote official cleanliness; for there is no way 
| that organizations of women can so quickly 
| lose force, as by engaging in spectacular and 
futile outbursts in the name of civic reform. 
On the other hand, the group that will bide its 
time patiently, collect facts accurately, and 
then have the courage to disseminate and stand 
by those facts, without indulging in personali- 
ties, will become an invincible foe to the forces 
of lawlessness and community corruption. 
But much labor, much patient effort must 
| go into such an undertaking. I hope women | 


}and in many respects a worthy citizen. His | 


Some day poli- | 
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frame, special soft rubber- 
ized-fabric tub, nickel-plat- 
ed fittings, nothing to rust, 
very durable. For sale by 
all good department and 
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| sacred, by setting it up on a pedestal away 
| from the common people. 


| by men quite as human as you and I. 


|characters were plain people; we see them | 
| nowadays in colored windows, but they were 


| Bibles if he were here today?” 


| prae- | working over a set of blueprints; remaking the 
mothers, religious | 


| phrase, more people would read the 





Will You Help Keep 
The Law? 


are not too lazy or indifferent to do it. The 
need was never greater; for stimulating respect 
for and obedience to law is so much more im- 
portant than enforcement of law. 


The Possibilities of Bootlegging 


What if the organizations of I. W. W. or| 
anarchists, who, we know, intelligently plan 
their campaigns, should decide to finance them- 
selves by bootlegging? It is not illogical that | 
they should so raise their campaign funds. | 
They have no respect for the Constitution and | 
might, therefore, plan to collect propaganda 
money through disobedience to it. The tre- | 
mendous fortunes bootleggers are amassing are | 
possible only by the patronage of “good | 
citizens.”” Would you feel safe if such wealth 
were centered in an organization of anarchists? 
They draw fresh recruits from the foreigner, 
whose habits of life were molded in oppression, | 
hatred, and revolt. But can you blame him 
if, when he arrives on our shores and observes 
you, far above him socially, choosing which 
laws you want to obey, making a choice for 
himself? And if you open to him the oppor- 








tunity of choosing do you dare rest the security 
of your home and business on the choice he will 
make? 

_To justify evasion of any law, regularly 
enacted, under our form of government, because 
in the judgment of its critics it invades a cher- 
ished liberty, is “sowing dragons’ teeth,” from 
which spring those who, with different views 
|of “cherished liberty,” will justify evasion of 
|other laws safeguarding property or business 
development. 

Looking backward is idle; forward aligns 
| with national growth. Every citizen must 
choose his own position on which will depend 
the spectacle his country presents to the 
world—courage and vigor in shouldering the 





difficult task before us—or weakness, regret, 
and evasion. 


Put the Bible Back in 
School 


(Continued from page 83) 





| mere idleness. I have grown to trust his judg- 
iment absolutely. 

His answer startled me for a minute when | 
jhe said, “It’s a good deal the fault of you | 
preachers!” 

“Goon! Beas hard as you wish. We want | 
to know the worst!” I said. | 


“The trouble with you preachers is that you | 


| keep insisting upon callingthe ‘ible the “‘sacred | 


book” all the time. If vou stopped using that | 
Bible. 


You drive them away from it by calling it 


You make them 
After all, the Bible was written | 
Bible | 


afraid of it. 


They did what they 
more 


just people after all. 
could. But would Isaiah be writing 


“What would he be doing?” I asked the great | 
manufacturer. 
“He would probably be gaining experience; 
living down in the shops among workingmen; | 


world rather than writing about it. There is 
no reason why a prophet should not be an 
engineer instead of a preacher.” 

“T think you are right. This is a different 
age. It is a day of action.” 

I happened to know that the night before 
this interview Mr. Ford had spent several hours 
in his own library among his books. I happen 
to know the books that he read that evening; 
and one of them was the Bible. During 
the early days of the war, Mr. Ford pledged 
himself, along with President Woodrow Wilson, | 





SAFE-LOCK 
WARDROBE TRUNK 


Sar 


OU get double the con- 

venience when you se- 
lect a Belber Safe-Lock 
Wardrobe Trunk. It com- 
bines all the advantages of 
the finest trunks made— 
with the exclusive Belber 
Safe-Lock which elimi- 
nates struggling to lock or 
unlock. One turn of the 
lock up or down unlocks or 
locks every catch automat- 
ically. Write for our book- 
let, “The Style in Wardrobe 
Trunks—and how to pack.” 
Free upon request. 


The Belber Trunk & Bag Co., Philadelphia 


Comfort 
in Good-looking 
Nightwear! 


For true comfort and daintiness in 
moderately priced nightwear, ask 
at your favorite store for Glover's 
Brighton-Carlsbad! For. every 
member of the family. If your 
svore hasn't style you want, write 
us. We'll see that you're sup 
plied. Women’s gowns $2 to $3.50. 


Our youthful pajamas in mid- 
dy or slip-over styles are pop- 
ular with college girl and 
young matron. $2.50 to $3.50. 


H. B. GLOVER COMPANY 
Dept. 52, Dubuque, Iowa 


Write for 
“The Nightie Book” 


Free 


CLOTHES YARD CONVENIENCE 


Hill Champion Clothes Dryer gives you 150 feet of 
line within easy reach from one position, Always 4 
steady circulation of air between lines that dries clothes 
quickly and pure white, By hanging the larger things, 
sheets, ete., on the outside the family clothing 18 
securely curtained from view. The genuine Hill Clothes 
Dryer may be easily removed when clothes are taken 
in, leaving area free. Se 
We shall be glad to send you our booklet C giving 
complete information. 

HILL CLOTHES DRYER COMPANY 
48 Central Street Worcester, Massachusetts 


CANDY—AIl Kinds 
My book “CANDY AS I MAKE IT™ will teach anyone how 


to make all kinds of delicious candies. Failure impossible, 


Write Margery A. Ricker, Dept. 8, Lynbrook, L. I.,N.Y. 
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“lm fine, thanks; 
how are YOU?” 


Happy, healthy babies use the 


Mizpah 


NON - COLIC 


Nurser 


The Nipple with the Safety-Valve 


T LAST, anipple for sanitary, easily 
cleaned wide-mouth bottles that is really 

soft and pliable. Shaped like a natural breast. 
Made of pure gum. Yet it positively will not 


collapse. 

Safety-valve (A-B) admits air as food is taken, mak- 
ing nursing easy and preventing vacuum which causes 
much colic. Ribs inside of tip insure free flow of 
food, even when baby bites sides together. 

Broad rim (C) grips bottle firmly. Won’t leak or slip 
off. May be cleansed by boiling. Fits any wide-mouth 
nursing bottle. Exceptionally easy to 
put on the bottle. Recommended by 
leading physicians, hospitals and do- 
mestic-science institutes. 

Mizpah wide-mouth nursing bottle 
has straight sides, no neck. Can be 
thoroughly cleaned like a tumbler. 

Mizpah Nurser, complete, 35c. Large 
nipple or bottle separately, 20c each. 
At your druggists’. 

To introduce large 

nipple, sample will 

be sent for 10c to 

cover mailing costs. 
For those mothers who still 
use the narrow-neck bottles 
we offer the small Mizpah 
nipple. It has the same 
safety-valve (A-B), the in- 
side ribs and the firm- 
gripping rim which make 
Miz. ah nipples unequaled. 
Price, 5c each at druggists’, 





PAT, NO, 
380835 
Cut open view 


PAT, NO, 380835 oy sample sent absolutely St OPS niaale 


, Large hor free upon request of any 
#76 on Mizpah ‘nother or physician. 


eis oo pore 

a turnec rac 

, The Walter F. Ware Co. 
1012 SpringSt., Philadelphia, Pa 


No. 56 for nar- 
row neck bottle 


to show safety- 
valve (A-B) and 
d rim (C). 


“HOLY OKE” KERSENE 
HOT WATER HEATER 


CHILDREN’S baths are no trouble with the 

HOLYOKE” Heater to furnish plenty of hot 
water whenever wanted. The “HOLYOKE” 
burns ordinary lamp oil, is easy and inexpensive 
to operate, and may be installed anywhere. 
Supplies bathroom, kitchen and laundry. 


P MANY USES 
FOR winter or summer cottages, clubs, 
suburban homes, dairies, laundries, 
barber shops, beauty parlors, etc., the 
low cost “HOLYOKE” Heater is in- 
valuable. 
WRITE for Free Descriptive Booklet No. 10 
on Hot Water in the Home, giving name of 


vour plumber 


HOLYOKE HEATER CO., Holyoke, Mass. 


! to read a little in the Bible every day, and he 
keeps up that custom. 

| Jam frequently asked by people, “Does Mr. 

Ford believe in the Bible?” 

My answer is: “He does! 

trying it!” 

| He said to me one day as we talked about the 

| “Sermon on the Mount” 

“The Sermon on the Mount will work any 
place in industry. You don’t have to lead up 
to it or prepare the way for it. You can set | 
the Sermon on the Mount down in human life | 
|or in industry any place, and it will work.” 

“Even in the automobile industry?” I asked 
him. ° 
| “Yes, it is working in our industry. If it 
|isn’t being tried out in our industry I want to 
know it. The Sermon on the Mount is the 
covenant of our organization. We try to do 
unto others as we would have others do unto | 
us. ” 

I have tested Mr. Ford’s industry out, and I | 
am frank to say that in a big general way Mr. 
Ford is right. An institution that leads the 
industrial world in a living wage, and does it in | 
the spirit of fair play; an institution that puts 
| people before profits; an institution that sal- 
| vages not only iron and scrap, but human souls; | 
an institution that draws no social lines and | 
employs an ex-convict as soon as anybody else; 
an institution thatemploys two thousand tuber- 
culous people and helpsthem toget well by mak- 
ing them keep their pride and self-respect; 
an institution that looks upon its men as 
“partners’”—such an institution has a right, 
if any industrial organization in America has a 
right, to say that it is honestly trying to found 
its industry on the Sermon on the Mount. 


He believes in 











The Faith That Works 


Mr. Ford is something more than a Bible 
reader; he is a Bible worker. I do not mean 
by that that he carts Bibles around under his 
arm. He is not your Psalm-singing type. 
When I say that he is a Bible worker, I mean 
that he believes so faithfully that it will work, 
that he puts it to work in human life and in 
human lives. Mr. Ford takes the Bible 
seriously instead of piously. 
Many readers of the Bible read _ it 
because it is great literature, or because they 
| feel that they ought to read it, or because it 
gives them a sense of peace and comfort to} 
|read it. Mr. Ford reads it and puts its prin- | 
ciples of fair play and justice to work, trans- 
lates its philosophy into action. 
Mr. Markham said to Mr. Ford in my pres- 
ence one day, when we were talking about the 
| Bible and the social Gospel, “I put the social 

Gospel into words, and you put it into works.” 
| That about sums up Mr. Ford’s belief in the 
| Bible. 

“What else is keeping us away from the 
Bible in addition to the fact that we preachers 
call it the ‘sacred book’ and thus frighten 

| people away from it?” I asked Mr. Ford 








“It is not being given to our children; child- | Tm 
hood is the time to learn to love it and imbibe | | 


| its teachings. It ought to be put back into the | 


public schools. The other day a group of men | 
| came here to talk with me about getting the 
Bible back into the schools; or getting re- 
ligion—I mean a sense of justice and good | 
conduct—back into the schools. Later I found | 
that they only intended to build a School of | 
| Religion in state universities. I wasn’t inter- | 
|estedinthat. Schools of Religion are not what | 
we need so much as religion—real, practical, 
every-day religion—in schools. And the way 
to get this is to put the Bible into the schools, 
| where it belongs.” 
“Just why are you interested in getting the | 

| Bible back into the public schools, Mr. Ford?” 
| I asked him, because I knew that a good many 
‘millions of "fathe ‘rs and mothers in America 
would like to have an answer to that question. 
“Because of what my hearing the Bible read 
|in public schools did for me. When I wasa 
| boy we had a few moments every morning in our 
school when the teacher read to us from the 
| Bible, and we recited the Commandments or 
| the Lord’s Prayer. We needed it, too. Our 








FREE Book 


Four Posters 


You will ae examining this book of 
authentic designs in Four Posters, 
showing the very finest in this essen- 
tial of bedroom furniture. Solid ma- 
hogany and walnut only. All designs 
exclusive (fully protected by copyright). 
Only finest workmanship and finishing 
materials. With this attractive book, 
showing twenty-one authentic and 
genuinely exclusive Wheeler-Okell Four 
Poster designs, illustrated in full color, 
it will be easy for you to make a right 
selection. Book, with name and address 
of nearest dealer, sent FREE and fully 
postpaid on receipt of your request— 
postcard or letter. Address Dept. 204. 
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‘Priscilla Personal 
Stationery 


gives distinction to your correspond. 


ae ence. Dainty, correct, inexpensive. Mail me 
a dollar with your name and address plainly 
printed in 3 lines. You will promptly receive 


200 Single Sheets 6 x 7 in. ad f= rest t of 


100 Envelopes to gy 


(Both White Bond pa side U.S. 
somely printed in rich Bi Blue hand: add too 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Send your order now. 


HERMAN GOLDBERGER,110-C High St., Boston, Mass. 
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HAND-MADE 


BABY CLOTHES 


FROM NEW ORLEANS 


M4PE of finest imported 

4"4 materials by French 
needlewomen. Exquisitely 
fashioned in original and 
Parisian designs. Sizes to 
4 years. 

SEND FOR BOOKLET 
—Describing Layettes, 
Dresses, Caps, Coats and 
Slips. Garments sent on 
approval when bank ref- 
erences given. 
CONWAY'S, New Orleans 

1200 St. Charles Ave. 








Avoid Broken Arches, Bad Joints, etc., by wearing 
COTTON’S CUSHION TRED SHOE 

Soft, Tough, Sheming = ‘ici, Patent Cushign, 

Nailless Innersole, Cat’s Paw Rubber Heel. 

Direct buying gives surprising quality. Fit, 

wear, comfort and satisfaction guaranteed. 


postpaid COTTON & CO., Westbrook, Maine 
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Put the Bible Back in | = vy i 
School | oo. Y= the worl 


& 
ae) ( of the B 
Ney a 1 nN & school was a little rough at times. Teachers had world t 
sometimes been handled roughly by the older | “The 


students. We smaller pupils sometimes had to | A underst 
pitch in and rescue the teacher. But one of our tried to 


& 
teachers, Mr. Kellogg, ruled by his char- >. Pw: (-_ with we 
acter.” i in them 
, SS , that he 


Mr. Ford referred to Charles Kellogg, one of y 
his boyhood school teachers back in the 70’s. ein The Bi 
Mr. Kellogg is now in the post-office at Detroit, a : of the I 
and I interviewed him for this article. Hetold| “SQA. Mr. 
me that Henry Ford was a good boy in school; eo 5 Aen room. 
mischievous like most boys, full of life, with a Saree, intervie 
twinkle in his eyes all the time; a hard worker, sometit 
an attentive listener, and a boy who always | Thre 
seemed to have a fit sense of reverence during | act OD 


the few minutes spent in worship at the | Hint to housekeepers jel 


ning of every day. ei 
of sielg 


A Teacher’s Influence who WdS h di S; hes intervit 
“Mr. Kellogg was a man of fine character. got to f 
He read the Bible every morning. I have never eee ey nn Sap appear 
Sani-Flush cleans the toilet forgotten those few minutes of each day. I can “ee igi Sori Sen ” es 
bow! without scrubbing, without remember the names of every one of my| to the hands. such moisture ts ps 
putting a hand near the water. teachers who read the Bible to me as a boy sure to collect in the pores, mak- es 
No hard work. Simply sprinkle oe Mr. Ford in a quiet, remi-} jing the skin coarse and red. ie 
Sani-Flush into the bowl, follow “Mr. Chapman, who taught me in 1871 and Towels cannot reach the hidden ‘He 
directions on the can, and flush. who is now dead, used to walk fivemilestoschool| moisture, but Mennen Borated bate 
ow” ry wi 
Spots and stains vanish. The peat et Aa SFB 08 A Mle alae, cathe igi iit 
porcelain glistens. The hidden, barrels for the farmers. I’ll never forget him. anh elegy wa anna + niall —_ Bible 
unhealthful trap, too, is cleaned, The old brick building in which I used to hear) With soothing, drying Mennen’s. back t 
purified and made sanitary. him read the Bible is still standing over on Just like the effect of millions of Itw 
Sani-Flush destroys all foul Warren Avenue, and I often go over that way tiny absorbent sponges! loose. 
odors, just to take a look at that old building—” The acknowledged therapeutic Mr. F 
z I can fully understand Mr. Ford’s reverence aa : ee pride. 
Nothing else can do the work for the little brick schoolhouse. The story of of Mennen s also helps In pFee Mr. 
of Sani-Flush. Always keep it his preservation of his parents’ home—how he| serving skin beauty. Keep your out In 
handy in the bathroom. we peniated om the on nad ane = me hands soft and white with Men- = 
yas y y akes his : ; 
If not at your grocery, drug fede et 0 ‘to this a hep icuceaae nen Borated Talcum. aie 
or hardware store, send 25c for and cooks a meal there and eats it with his own Tuesd 


a full-size can. folk—is a beautiful chapter in his busy life. | y = 
THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. apg mie eo me See Bibl 
interr 


Canton, Ohio “We first had the Bible reading, and then we pee 

had the Lord’s Prayer in those days. before 
school began. They used to take the Ten BORATED TA LOCUM ot 
°e Commandments and go through them and | ———————————_—$—_—______. pes : 
ani ce US. talk about them. The teacher would explain e newt 
each one of them. He would start off by say- vi 


Reg US. Pat. Orr. mana 


: ing: ‘Now, yesterday we had the Fifth Com- : 
Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring mandment. We didn’t quite get through with lathe 


that,’ and then he would go on and explain it. ANE BRYANT Mater- is pe 
I remember one year when the teacher read | 4 — oe you — ap 
through the Sermon on the Mount, the Ten | | *0re8s stylishly during all | 


c : : stages of maternity—and Fe , 4 vestn 
Commandments, and the Lord’s Prayer, and || after baby comes, as well. & pane 


explained every line to us. : H \ Tr 

“I think I got all the essence of the Bible in| | eanesernodes: designed to Ald \ Viena Ri. 
those days when I sat as a boy listening each | | pleadjustments provide ft ter § 
morning to its reading in school. We wane? expansion. Low prices. h 
taught in those days that if you steal or sin you | Style Book FREE 
suffer. If you do something wrong you suffer, | New Style Book showing oad 
and sometimes others suffer with you. They |} latest styles in Dresses, tifa 
developed a sense of right and wrong in us in Coats, Skirts, Corsets for 


. ° Materni 

those days. I believe that it was because we | eee ee aah 0 Ml 
heard the great teachings of the Bible. ane Hryant tha 
= at ifthAve t 

“One old teacher used to say, ‘When you | uh : 

have a mood on you to read the Bible it makes 


PRACTICAL you better.’ I believe that statement. It 

HAIR CURLERS makes you better to read the Bible.” \ 
Mr. Ford referred to the fact that the Pil- 

grim Fathers came to America because they 


wanted the right to worship as their hearts de- ON FURNITUR E T 


sired; that they actually came across the Atlan- r 
Wi ial tic on the Bible. He referred to the fact that * By Arthur Raymon - 
Vill Make and keep the Constitution of the United States was 1000 Copies Spencer. Tells you how to Thi 


aj r ‘ j : select furniture of character for your home; explains add 
your hair wonderfully beautiful founded on the Bible. He also referred to pragma sean 8 for. Fully illustrated. Only juic 


Caressingly Soft Lincoln’s love for the Bible. These things hepitng | pang of this Mbeery edition an 
° " > sans why > . If you want you 

Cannot Crack the Hair seemed - him good neon why the Bible copy you must act quickly. STIFF CO bod 
3 SIZES should be put back into the schools. Mail dla coupon touee. LIBRARY ED. the 

- “People are talking about the awful condi- s S 
Short 25¢ — Medium 30c — Long 40c | | tions in Europe and the unrest in the world fol- eee oD. pea _ 
ee Site he sone pe a pd package lowing the war. They are asking what the Send me Spencer’s free book “‘Char- 

pon receipt of price and Gealer'sname } ) world needs and what the United States needs. | ] acter in Furniture.’ 


DT 860 Broadway | | What we all need is to get a little more justice +h’ 
e ; % : 2 POON ccssccssanscouictnsnuntan wocccesccccccc cee whi 
Bro: New York in our relations with each other; in our personal Add chi 

relations, in our industrial relations, in our = 








disco 
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tional and in our international relations. 

ustice is the great need, and the Bible teaches 
the world what justice means. Justice flows out 
of the Bible. You can’t do a decent thing in the 

orld to-day that isn’t covered by the Bible.” 
‘ “The Bible is so simple that a child can 
understand it. The other day I sat down and 
tried to see how many sentences I could write 
with words of two, three four, and five letters 
inthem. You can go a long way with words 
that have from two to five letters in them. 
The Bible uses simple words. The simplicity 
ofthe Bible appeals to me.” 

Mr. Ford suddenly disappeared from the 
rom, He has a habit of doing this when being 
interviewed. Sometimes he comes back, and 
gmetimes he does not. a ; 
"Three times he has done this disappearing 
act on me. Once, in the middle of an inter- 
view about Christmas, he disappeared, and 
when he came back he was carrying a string 
of sleigh-bells. A second time, when I was 
interviewing him about outdoor sports and we 
got to talking about skates and skating, he dis- 
appeared, and when he came back he had in his 
hands a pair of skates that he had himself made. 
He had gotten together all the various types of 
ates, and then had made a pair to suit him- 
gif, And now he disappeared again, only to 
retura, carrying a Bible. 

“Here’s something that will interest you, 
Doctor! It is the old Bible that came to us 
with the Wayside Inn in New England. We’ve 
got it over here to fix it up a little; put it in a 
Bible box and a glass case and then send it 
back to the Inn to preserve it.” 

Itwas worn and torn. The two covers were 
loose. The pages were yellow with time. But 
Mr. Ford handled it with reverence and with 
pride. 




























out interesting things about it, saying as he 
pointed his finger: ““This book runs back to the 
seventeenth century. It tells here about the 
marriage of Adam Howe to Jerusha Balcom on 
Tuesday, December 3, 1775. Although printed 
in America it is an old volume.” 

During the midst of this interview on the 

Bible, which lasted about two hours, we were 
interrupted by three of Mr. Ford’s most trusted 
executives, They had come to introduce a new 
manager to him, a boyish-looking fellow who 
was leaving to take charge of one of the large 
new manufacturing units in the Ford organiza- 
tion. Mr. Ford smiled at this boyish-looking 
manager, gave him a warm handclasp, a few 
fatherly words of advice, and sent him off to 
that important task in two minutes. He had 
given two minutes to sending an executive off 
to take entire charge of one of his biggest in- 
vestments; he had given two hours to a dis- 
cussion of the Bible. 
_ Mr. William G. Shepherd, in the February 
issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, quotes Dr. Wal- 
ter S. Athearn as saying: ‘““We have made the 
discovery that unless children are taught rfe- 
ligion they will not be religious. We have also 
made the discovery that children can be scien- 
tifically taught religion in such a way that the 
course of their entire lives is changed.” 

Mr. Ford says the same thing. And he says 
that the way to get this religious instruction is 
'o get the Bible back into the public schools. 


What Is a Baby to Do? 


(Continued from page 44) 































The only practical injury that boiling the 
milk does is to destroy the antiscorbutic factor. 

is damage can readily be compensated by the 
addition of a small quantity of orange or tomato 
jue. The other scientific facts in regard to 
limiting the size of the curds is that a colloidal 
body modifies the curdling action by breaking 
the curds into smaller fragments. The best 
colloidal body which has been found for this 
Purpose is a dilute starch solution. This is the 
sclentific justification of the addition of a small 
Lamy f of starch water, or barley water, 
q lich Is the agent usually employed in the 
child’s artificial feeding. Of course, starch is 
















Mr. Ford bent over this book and pointed | 
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W-Clay Mumbing Fixtures 


NITIAL expense will long be for- 

gotten before “Tepeco” Solid Porce- 
lain Kitchen Sinks show signs of wear. 
This material will resist the abuses of 
kitchen service and maintain its fine- 
ly glazed white surface. 


A Write for our free plumbing plan book—S-o 


The Trenton Potteries Co. 
Trenton, N. J., U.S. A. 





Better Brushes 
for less money 


This is the Better 
Wail Brush. It sells 
for only $1.95. Other 
Better Brushes offer 
equal savings. 


VERY time you save money you increase 

the size of your purse. And you will 
be surprised—as have thousands of thrifty 
housewives—to see how greatly your pur- 
chasing power is enlarged by Better Brushes. 

Better Brushes are scientifically designed 
to save time and lighten labor. The line 
includes every type of brush that efficiency 
can suggest. All are made from only the 
finest materials. They cost you less than 
other brushes of equal quality. 

Better Brushes are sold only in the home. 
It will pay you to wait for an early visit 
from the Better Brush Representative in 
your community. 


*BETTER 
BRUSHES 


INC 


Palmer, Massachusetts 
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What Is a Baby to Do? Ff. 


not the only colloid which can be useq bur fy tion by 
it is the most easily obtained. By hadi Just le 
starch or boiling it, a sufficient quantity of the jE 
starch passes into the colloidal state to mak heredi 
it useful for the purpose mentioned. It jg na inthe 
the formation of curds that is to be feared: itis D8 
the lack of the digestive activities jn’ the genera 
stomach. to be 1 
The American Medical Association should fy of ca 
appoint a committee of pediatrists to formulate Othe 
a method of artificially feeding children whi § @™™ 
will begin by eliminating all advertised pro. have 
prietary infant foods. These have been th Jp Th 
curse of infant feeding from time immemoril reliabl 
Any value they may have is provided in barley diseast 
water or the starch colloidal solution mentioney &B !" P* 
above. Such a committee should formula, Tha 
| an authoritative statement that the artificig J {ins 
foods for infants should consist solely of mod. % *¢™. 
fied milk. In some cases, a slight mixture of [jp i008 
a colloid to prevent the curds from becoming "2" 


B44 too large should be recommended. This would publis 
| commend itself not only to the medical pro. as lon 
Ly . is fession, but to millions of mothers who are con. paid t 


g 4 h e as Spey ae! _— a problem as that which > 
ave described above. é 
youll find this refreshing’ 2 


The secret 
of this charm- 
ing drink is 
revealed on 
page 229. More 
on page 258. 
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Reg: Progress in Our even 
(O EASY to increase your guests’ comfort and pleasure! i vere | 

So simple to add the perfect touch that secures your ff Knowledge of Cancer groun 
reputation as a charming hostess! You don’t experi- “eras The 
ment when you serve Welch’s Grape Juice. You share By Dr. Harvey W. Wiley ished 
one of Nature’s oldest secrets of hospitality. INCE I published my article on cancerin J 2 

Color, fragrance, taste appeal vividly to the senses. S Goop HousEKEEPING, November, 1922, mm wi 
Welch’s Grape Juice is the very essence of Concord Sais a_ considerable quantity of new in- scient 
grapes that have come to joyous perfection in smiling Wel hs | | formation has been recorded. The interest of the e\ 
vineyards. A health drink as well as a happiness drink by! our readers im cancer is natural and easily — ™" 
—even better than you remembered it was. explained. In its origin cancer is still one of being’ 


It is economical to serve Welch’s Grape Juice. You | the most unknown of discascs. Its sie wien 
may dilute it or combine it with other drinks without i were" J jacter is such that almost every perm dread 
sacrificing the flavor. Order it by the case. Always oo Concodorr” would rather have any other disease than i 
have it on ice. Send for the leaflet of Welch recipes, —- ‘ : now 
tempting new things to try. " I suggested in my recent article that one of yh 
; i the most probable promoters of cancer wasa § ™ 
The Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield, New York constant irritation of the skin or mucous peopl 
|membrane. It is well known that cancer of the , | 

At your favorite foun. | iPS, tongue, and throat is more common in = 
tain ask for Welch’s | Smokers than in non-smokers. The stomach, anes 
straight—10c | which is the organ most frequently attacked nia 
Or a larger drink with | in both sexes, develops cancer alorg the iineot JB *“* 
Hae = sensory transmission of hot and cold liquids or foods 
¢ ____| which enter the stomach. Th 
Just recently two Japanese investigators 
MAKE ANGE CAN have been able to produce cancer on the eas — 
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Just lately these synthetic cancers have been 
more carefully studied in their relation to 
heredity. The life span of mice is so short that 
in-the course of a few years accurate statistics 
in regard to heredity can be secured. The 
general result of this study is that there seems 
to be no doubt of the hereditary transmission 
of cancer in the case of mice. ; 
Other diseases, as, for instance, a peculiar 
and rare affection of the eye known as glioma, 
have been established as of family origin. 
These statistics are based upon much more 
reliable observation, because of the rarity of ithe 
disease, than those which relate to cancer. Very 
few people know what their ancestors died of. 
[have become convinced that there is some- 
thing in the doctrine of hereditary cancer. It 
ems strange that so many important 

















ropagated from generation to genera- | 


biological observations rest upon a discovery 
of an Austrian monk, Gregor Mendel. He 
published the results of his theory of heredity 
as long ago as 1866. Very little attention was 
paid to this discovery at the time of its publica- 
tion, Later on, namely, in the year 1900, cer- 
fain eminent botanists announced the same 
hereditary law for plants that Mendel had 
already announced. This led to a restudy and 
review of his remarkable observations. They 
yere found to be based on strictly scientific 
grounds. 

The study of genetics has also been estab- 
lished in the last twenty-five years on a strictly 
sientific basis. We now have on hand material 
m which the influence of heredity can be 
scientifically traced. It is on such a basis that 
the evidence in favor of the hereditary trans- 
nission of cancer in living beings, and human 
beings among them, is now established. 

In order that future generations may be 
safeguarded as much as possible against this 
dreadful disease, it is important that the 
readers of Goop HousEKEEPING shall know 
now definitely that heredity plays a con- 
siderable part in its development. Young 
people who are intending matrimony should 
bok carefully into the family history of each 
other’s family, and if cancer is found to be 
present therein, it is far wiser to neglect the 
promptings of affection in order to secure the 
velfare of the future inhabitants of the world. 





The Latest News of Cancer 


The present scientific status of the cancer 
case may be described as follows: 

1. It is reasonably certain that continued 
irritation of the skin or mucous membrane 
establishes a favorable condition for the growth 
of cancer cells, 

2. The exact method by which infection | 
takes place has not yet been discovered. 

3. There is no other human disease for | 
which a greater number of theories with regard | 
to its causation has been advanced. 

4. None of the proposed theories has been 
tstablished as resting on any definite scientific 

sis, 

5. The number of cures is still increasing 
without any one of them having any definite 
scientific vogue. 

6. Since I began to write this article, two 
additional causes of cancer have been published 
in the public press. One relates to the Yung 
prize of $500 having been granted to a Danish 
physician for discovering that the infection of 
cancer Is produced by a parasite. Another 
award has been made to a German physician 
for discovering that the introduction of blood 
ola non-cancerous patient causes the active 
principle of cancer to be dissolved and 
tliminated. These two alleged new discoveries 
have not yet received even a formal recognition 
Many reputable medical journal, in so far as I 
amable to discover. We may expect the usual 
eel of new cures and new theories for, per- 
laps, Many years to come. I have an abiding 
act that the really scientific investigation 
poking to the discovery of the specific infection 

ancer, if there be one, is now so well 
grounded that we may look, in the near future, | 
‘or a solution of the problem. 








bed, chest of 
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FOR YOURSELF | 
Establishand oper- | 
ate a “New System 


Specialty Candy Factory” in your community. We furnish every- 
thing. Money-making opportunity unlimited. Either men or wom- 
en. Bis Candy Booklet Free. Write for ittoday. Don't put it off! 
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Your Intimate Rooms. 
made lovely by Walnut 


American Walnut gives at once that 
sense of well-balanced furnishing 
and carefully planned decoration 
that. proclaims unerringly the home 
in good taste. 

Every high standard of decoration 
and serviceability is met with com- 
plete satisfaction. For walnut is 
abundantlystrongtoresistdaily wear, 
delicately beautiful to match the 
sleeping room schemes of 
the best decorators, and 
easily kept clean, polished 
and enduringly charming. 


There is 


satisfaction in having 


others admire your taste—there is 
delight in living in close association 
with good furniture of walnut— 
a wood that bespeaks the utmost 
in dignity from entrance hall to 
attic. 

If you wish valuable information on 
how to identify walnut, and helpful 
advice on the purchase of furniture, 


FAMERICAN 


ALbNUT 


“Real American Walnut” 
will give it to you. It is 
fully illustrated. Send 
for a free copy today. 


AMERICAN WALNUT MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Room 818 


616 South Michigan Boulevard 


Chicago, IIl. 


THREE THINGS TO REMEMBER IN BUYING WALNUT FURNITURE 


1 Ask if it is real walnut—if all ex- 
* posed surfaces are real walnut. 


yj. Walnut has characteristic pores 
* which appear on the surface as 
dots or dashes, 


fine pen lines, 
Substitute woods 


easily visible. 


3 


do not show these lines, dots or 
dashes distinctly. 

Make sure that legs, rails and 
mouldings are of the same wood 
as tops, fronts and sides—real 
walnut. 


—from ‘‘Real American Walnut’’ 


LLYER RAGSDALE. Drawer 60, EAST ORANGE. N. J. 





STUDY INTERIOR DECORATION 
A home study course in making your home 
beautiful or preparing for an agreeable and 
lucrative profession. Send for catalog G2. 
N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
101 Park Avenue New York City 
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No matter how tarnished 

Fine for Gold 
Diamonds 
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i Makes NEW Avain 

‘BG your dealer hasn’t Shi-nup 
Silver Cleanser, send us his name 
and 35c for a half pint. Money 
refunded if dissatisfied. 


SHI-NUP PRODUCTS COMPANY 
1133 Main Street Racine, Wisconsin 








In using advertisements see page 4 


eff Silver 


1S Superior 


NO HOUSEHOLD UTILITY is more pleasing 
than Solid Sterling Silver handwrought in 
Stieff patterns. Our booklet of photographic 
reproductions shows more than 1000 useful, 
beautiful articles in STIEFF SOLID STERLING 
SILVER 925/1000 fine. Our Progressive Gift 
Plan tells how ‘‘a piece at a time eventually 
means a collection.’”’ Write for them, also 
“Crystallizing Boyhood” and other literature. 


THE STIEFF Co. 


Salesrooms Factory 
17 N. Liberty St. 311 W. Redwood St. 
Baltimore, Md. 


No. 23 Sugar, 3.15 oz., $13.00 
Creamer to match, 2.71 oz., $12.00 


BUTTER KNIFE, wt.1.30oz. 


SUGAR SPOON, wt. 1.1002. 
Rose Pattern, $2.75 


Stieft Rose Pattern, $2.25 
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BEE TE EET | 
Letters from a Senator’s 9 wi 


Wife in th 
(Continued from page 51) = 
Mrs. Sabin, expressing his best wishes for th inlor 
success of the occasion, and his high opinion oi sr 
the achievements that women have already great 
made in political life. yf sayin 
“A widespread and _ profoundly earnest oF 
movement is plainly at work among the women on 
in all parts of the country,” he said, “indi. |“! 
tive of intense and expanding interest jp werk 
citizenship duties. Indeed, ever since their meet 
nation-wide enfranchisement, the women haye lesa 
been demonstrating a purpose to keep them. jee 
selves at all times in touch with affairs, and to ear 
fit themselves, by study and by conference, to Pra 
make the most of their full participation in pa 
public concerns. I have been struck repeatedly . «7 
with the universality of this interes = 

and regard it as one of the best omens of se 
the times.” i ‘t 
Senator Watson’s eloquent address was re. = 

’ 


ceived with double interest, coming, as it dj aa 

Tea-kettle steam !—qhat then ? almost immediately after his sulle Pe. vill 
**A painful burn on my wrist. But these accidents do not trouble that he would not himself be a candidate for JP 
our household. ‘Vaseline’ Petroleum Jelly in the medicine the presidency, but devote all his energies 
closet. A little on the burn and all the painis gone. It keeps toward securing the nomination of Mr. 
the air out, and starts the healing at once. For Bobbie’s cuts Coolidge, whom he described—to the accom- fF gouri 
and bruises, for inflammations on baby’s skin, and scalp rash. paniment of applause that was actually deafen- J strik 
We use ‘Vaseline’ Petroleum Jelly almost every day.”’ ing—as “‘a man whose views are sane, whose JF Miss 
Look for the trade-mark ‘‘Vaseline” on every package. It is your protection. courage Is great, and whose will is firm in the preci 


7 > ar~4 9 H 9) > © 
CHESEBROUGH MFG. COMPANY (Cons’d), State Street, New York interest of the nation;” and the fact that Mr. J jhree 
Watson was the chairman of the Senate Com- meat 


mittee which framed the woman’s suffrage bill, Man’ 
and that he described women as a “revitalizing by 2 
force in the Republic” naturally added still great 
further to the enthusiasm with which he was Next 
ed . jours Jeo aud greeted. The address was labeled a “straight matt 
Republican talk,” and it certainly left no one in is to 
the slightest doubt as to the Senator’s views think 
on the policy of his party in regard to world- TI 
conditions. of co 


The Democratic Committee bes 


I was unpacking my suitcase after my re- this 
turn from this jaunt to New York, when I asker 
i was summoned to the telephone by Mr. a sin 
Symbolic Beauty Emily Newell Blair, the National Vice-Chair to fl 
man of the Democratic Committee. She but ; 
informed me that she had called me up to tell own 
C eme ter VY me that I would be very welcome at the meet- of tl 
n ings of the Committee to be held here that spact 
M ° 1 week, and also at all the social functions given and 
emoria S in connection with it. The Democratic Com- to th 
mitteewomen arrived from all parts of the over! 

country to take part in this event, feeling very 

cocky, as they had every reason to do; for, 


conc! 
crete 
M 





























A photographic reproduction unlike their Republican sisters, they are not M 

of a cluster of roses from “associate members” of the Committee, but a fe 

a Rock of Ages memorial regular members, with full voting powers, nigh 

which they have possessed since 1920. It was in a 

natural that they should refer to this happy Park 

estate of theirs fairly frequently, and witha open 

j good deal of invidious comparison, and I, for of sy 

There is a feeling of gratification and of duty well performed in the selection one, did not blame them in the least. In addi- cand 

of a family memorial of Rock of Ages. tion, they had their first opportunity to have Corc 
[ : an equal voice with men in choosing the time crati 

A monumental granite of great strength and hardness, but w ithal so beauti- | and place of a national convention. And be- hone 

ful in its natural gray color and suggestive of nobility in its polished or ham- fore the sessions were over, their self-satisfac Bright 

mered surface that its name has become a sign of leadership among the granites | tion was still further increased by a resolution mad 
of the world It, therefore, commends itself to those who demand quality above | introduced by Senator Glass of Virginia (whose was 
all else gifted sister, Mrs. Blair Bannister, is Mr. dark 

Blair’s right-hand man—or should I say right- trim 

BOUTWELL, MILNE & VARNUM COMPANY hand woman!—at the Democratic ol oran: 

quarters here) to the effect that “In order that look 

QUARRIERS — Rock of Ages pire may be afforded the various it we 

Montpelier Vermont states to give adequate representation  § the 

; women as delegates at large without disturb- told 

ing prevailing party customs, there may be “Sou 

Our Certificate protects you against inferior granites : elected four delegates-at-large for each Senator so fr 

and workmanship and guarantees that the material is in Congress with one-half vote each in the utter 

Rock of Ages granite. Request it when placing order National Convention; and be it further recom thinl 
with vour local memorial merchant. Pits mended to the states that half of the delegates this 

, at-large shall be women.” nf! priat 

Toito : or op opr This resolution, which, as Mrs. Blair righty som 

Write for free educational booklet “H feels, will stimulate many women to contest B gent 

‘ | for these seats, was perhaps the most I in ¥ 

QUARRIES AT BARRE, VERMONT ante portant one, from a feminine point of view unus 

| least, which was passed in the course of the silve 

: sessions. But I also enjoyed immensely the her 
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ntire meeting, unofficial in character—sinc: 
i the official meetings both men and women | 
me present—with which the Committee- | 
pot came together on the first morning for 
informal discussion. “Tf I have four informed 
women in any state, I can carry it,” a man of 
great political power was quoted that day as 
caving; and if that is the case, he certainly will 
carry a good many, for there is no lack of in- 
formed women in the Democratic party! They | 
are doing a iremendous amount of valuable | 
work for their party in all sorts of ways: in 
meeting the problem of mobilizing the new | 
jeminine vote; through their regional meetings, | 
where groups of women from adjacent states 
come together for counsel on their common 
problems; through their local Democratic 
Clubs, scattered all over the country; through 
their correspondence school, which gives a 
course, by means of a system of questions and 
answers, to all women who wish to be better 
informed regarding the principles and policies 
of their party; and most of all, it seemed to 
me, by furnishing the average untrained 
woman,anxious to take her share in politics but 
still feeling bewildered and unimportant, with 
concrete facts that she wants to know, and con- 
crete examples of how much her help is worth. 

Mrs. Thornton Lee Brown of Joplin, Mis- 
souri, one of the national organizers, gave a 
striking illustration of this: there are in 
Missouri, three hundred and thirty political 
precincts. If, in each one of these precincts, 
three women do not go to the polls, it will 
mean the loss of practically a thousand votes. 
Many a worthy candidate has been defeated 
by a narrower margin than that; many a 
great constructive measure has been lost. 
Next time you say to yourself, “What does it 
matter whether I take part or not? My share 
is too small to make any real difference!” 
think of what I have just told you. 

The Woman’s National Press Club, which is, 
of course, a non-partisan organization, invited 
the Democratic Committeewomen to be its 
guests of honor for luncheon at the close of 
this first morning session, exactly as it had 
asked the Republican Committeewomen to 
asimilar luncheon last month. _The response 
to this invitation was not only enthusiastic, 
but so large that we had to move from our 
own cosy quarters to the main dining-room 
of the Hamilton Hotel, where we left little 
space for the entertainment of other guests; 
and afterward we adjourned for the speeches | 
to the spacious lounge, which we also filled to 
overflowing. 





Mrs. Blair’s Dinner 

Mrs. Blair’s dinner for the delegates—and | 
a few other fortunate friends—came the 
night of the Press Club luncheon. It was held 
m a private dining-room at the Wardman 
Park Hotel, the large table in the form of an 
open square, beautifully decorated with baskets 
of spring flowers and slim, unshaded, white 
candles. Mrs. Woodrow Wilson and Mrs. 
Cordell Hu!ll—the wife of the National Demo- 
cratic Committeeman—were the guests of 
honor, and sat, of course, on Mrs. Blair’s 
right and left; and the three women certainly 
made a most attractive group. Mrs. Hull 
was beautifully dressed in a striking gown of 
dark satin brocaded in brilliant flowers and 
tnmmed with fur; Mrs. Blair was in burnt- 
orange velvet, trimmed with brilliants, and 
looked so fresh and rosy and bright-eyed that 
It was hard to realize that she has been under 
the strain of the heaviest kind of work. I am 
told that she has a most appealing nickname— 
‘Southern Comfort”—and there is something 
80 friendly and genuine and cosy about her, so 
utterly different from what we erroneously 
think of as the “type of woman politician,” that 
this designation seems to me singularly appro- 
priate. Mrs. Wilson is not only a very hand- 
some woman with a charming smile and soft 
gentle voice, but one of the best-dressed women 
i Washington always; and she was looking 
unusually iovely that night in a white and 
silver dress, with a broad band of brilliants in 





| 
her dark hair. | \ 
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Tue nerve-racking skid leaves its 
mark upon those who realize its 


menace. 


The insistent memory of the help- 
less slithering towards a danger point 
often spoils all future enjoyment of 
a motor car. 


The treachery of chainless tires 
defeats the best efforts of the most 
expert and careful driver to prevent 
skidding or to bring a car to a sud- 
den stop, on wet pavements or 
muddy roads. 
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Safety and confidence are yours by putting on 
WEED CHAINS 2t the first drop of rain 





AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT LE&CP 





In Canada: DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario "4 BY 


District Sales Offices: OFX } 
Chicago New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh San Francisco we XA 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Welded and Weldless Chains for All Purposes 
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Perfectly cooked—Tastefully seasoned 


Juicy flakes of firm, white meat 


Recipe Book 
Sent free 
on Request 


Fresh from the sea, B & M Fish Flakes bring to 
your table the most delicious “Down East” fish 
dishes—no matter where you live. Just the 
firm, white meat of choicest Codfish and Had- 
dock, freshly cooked and mildly seasoned, is 
sealed in parchment-lined tins within a few 
hours after the fish are taken from the clear, 
cold waters of the North Atlantic. No other 
fish can be fresher, more wholesome or delicious. 


> 


“Down East Recipes” is the title of a little 
booklet showing you how to prepare these and 


many other famous New England dishes that will 
delight your family and guests. Send for a copy—it 
is free for the asking. Then ask your grocer for a few 
tins of B & M Fish Flakes and treat your family toa 
genuine New England fish dinner. 


Other B & M Products 


B & M Paris Sugar Corn 
B & M Deep Sea Lobster 
B & M Codfish Cakes 


B & M Clams and Clam 
Chowder 


IT 


The Last Word in 
x Dust Cloths 
RITZ GLOVE-DUSTER / 


You just slip your han¢ in a big, roomy 

glove of soft, imported, washable yellow 

flannel with handsome colored borders 

and your fingers and hands are proe 

tected from dirt, splinters, broken finger 

\ nails and scratches, thus doing away % 
x, With the unpleasant features of dusting. 
o) Permits the fullest freedom of action to 
<P fingers and a more thorough use of 
Kp every part of the dust absorbing and 
polishing material than the old style 

dust cloth 

SS and polishing 

ing autos. 

RITZ products. Price 40c. 

Ask for RITZ 

dish cloths, 

cloths, 

cloths, silver 
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Redwood shake roof and timbers stained with 
Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stain; walls with Cahot’s 
Waterproof Stucco Stain, Witmer & Watson, arch- 
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Halve Your Labor Bill 
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Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


Paint costs more than ever before, or is poor- 
er in quality. These stains cost half as much 
and can be put on twice as quickly, halving 
the labor cost. They are infinitely softer, 
richer, and more artistic in their coloring 
effects, and arc adopted for shingles, siding, 
boards, and other exterior wood-work. Made 
of Creosote, “the best wood preservative 
known,” and the strongest and finest fast 
colors, ground in linseed oil. 

You can get Cabot’s Stains allover the country. Send 


John Ritzenthales s] for stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. 
73 Franklin Stree va 
W YORK 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 
10 OLIVER ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
24 W. Kinzie St.. Chicago 525 Market St., San Francise- 


| Letters from a Senator’s 
Wife 


The next evening took place the “House. 
warming” of the new National Woman. 
Democratic Club on Connecticut Avenue, 
which is intended to further the same kind of 

| activities among women of the Democratic 
party, and be used as the same kind of center 
| for them, as the Women’s National Republican 
Club in New York for the women of the g 
posite party (In this achievement, at least, the 
Republican ladies “got ahead,” for their chs 
already old enough and successful enough to 
have outgrown its first quarters, and js just 
now in the process of moving into larger ones) 
Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, a great “power 
| behind the throne” in Democratic affair 
whose delightful memoirs, “From Pinafores to 
Politics,” published last fall, is one of the most 
notable autobiographies ever written by a 
woman, is the President of this Club; a number 
of Senators’ wives—Mrs. Joues of New Mexico, 
Mrs. Kendrick of Wyoming, Mrs. Glass of 
Virginia, and Mrs. Gerry of Rhode Island 
among them—are on the Board of Govemors 
and they and other prominent women who are 
directing its policies have been untiring in their 
efforts to have it not only ready, but attractively 
ready, for this first party of theirs, given 
in honor of the National Committeewomen, 
The drawing-room with its pale-gray walls, 
gilt mirrors, fine etchings, and simple, severe 
old furniture is, very fittingly, rather formal 
in character; but the dining-room, equipped 
with small, round scarlet tables and scarlet 
chairs, and yellow pongee curtains, is gaily 
suggestive of sunshine- while the library on 
the second floor is hung with chintz in gorgeous 
colors, and famous cartoons by Rollin Kirby, 
and the six sunny bedrooms are all dainty and 
home-like. 

The housewarming was a merry affair, for 
all good Democrats, both men and women, 
flocked to it in large numbers, and a delicious 
hot supper was served, which included the old- 
fashioned Dutch New Year’s cakes—Oly Kochen 
—always served on such occasions in Dutch 
Colonial times, which were contributed by a 
prominent member who comes from an old 
Knickerbocker family. 


In the Legislature 


“And have you spent so much of your time 
celebrating—alternately—with the elephant 
and the donkey that you have not been watch- 
ing the progress which both have been making 
in legislation at the Capitol?” My dear git, 
I have been watching, like a cat—but if there 
has been any progress I have failed to see it 
The national officers, department chairmen, 
and directors of the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs meeting here about the middle of the 
month passed a resolution, couched in no un- 
certain terms, calling upon both political 
parties to “place in their platform a plank 
favoring our entrance into the World Court. 
And I have no doubt that these energetic and 
capable women will follow up the passage of 
this resolution by some very active work in its 
behalf among our national legislators. For, a 
far as I can observe, nearly all thinking women, 
whether they are definitely affiliated with the 


| Federation or not, and whatever their party 
connections may be, are beginning to doubt 


the wisdom of an indefinite policy of complete 
isolation for our country, and this feeling 1s 99 
strong that sooner or later it is bound to have 
active results. But meanwhile very little has 
happened on Capitol Hill. The House was ™ 
session five weeks to a day before it passed 4 
single bill; the Senate “beat them to it” by4 
very narrow margin; and neither of these bills, 
nor any of the others which have been wedg 

in between the seemingly interminable wrangles, 
discussions, and delays in both Houses, woul 
interest you in the least. A new birth-contrdl 





bill has ‘been introduced in the House; there 
has been one hearing—rigidly limited to one 
hour—on the Uniform Marriage and Divorce 
Bill before the Senate Judiciary Committee, 








» it was shelved for an indefinite period; 
the Child Labor Bill has not had even that 
much recognition. If it is true that ‘they also 
grve who only stand and wait” the women 
who are patiently waiting for action, or at 
least an endeavor for action, on these important 
measures, must be serving very faithfully and 
well! Y : 

However, as I have said before, women must 
not limit their interest to the so-called “women’s 
if they are to attain their fullest 
degree of usefulness and intelligence in politics, 
hut watch what is happening in regard to other 
egislation as well; and the hearings on the 
Rogers Bill “for the reorganization and im- 

ovement of the foreign service of the United 
States” are causing a good deal of a stir. This 
hill failed of passage in the last Congress ap- 

rently not so much on account of actual 
opposition as because the “‘works seemed to be 
gummed” in the rush and mass of work just 
before adjournment. It provides for an inter- 
change of personnel between the diplomatic and 
consular service, which heretofore have been 
carefully divorced; for advancement to the 
gade of minister of “those foreign service 
oficers who by reason of efficient service have 
demonstrated special capacity for promotion;” 
for an increase in salaries and “representative 
allowances” for necessary entertaining and 
other official expenses. And Mr. Hugh Gibson, 
our own Minister to Poland, who has been 
granted leave of absence from his post to come 
and testify in behalf of this bill, has livened up 
the hearings considerably with some very 
satirical remarks to the effect that “white spats, 
tea-drinkers, halo-chasers, and cooky-pushers”’ 
—isn’t that one of the most deliciously de- 
criptive phrases you ever heard?—should be 
dirinated from our foreign service. 


i) 
measures 


The Foreign Policy 

Butit is actually very far from being a laugh- 
ing matter Foreign nations send us the best 
they have, men who have been trained for 
diplomacy from childhood. If the best men 
available happen to have no private fortunes, 
“allowances” over and above the stipulated 
salaries are furnished; while the Italian govern- 
ment feels the position of Ambassadress to be so 
important that it goes a step further and gives 
her an allowance of her own, that she may 
always be suitably dressed and have abundant 


pin-money for charity and other calls upon her 


purse But with us a poor man with diplo- 


matic talents stands no chance at all; and a 
secretary or consul may serve faithfully for 
years, only to find ministers and ambassadors 
appointed over his head—men without any 
kind of previous training, even without much 
education of any sort; men speaking no lan- 
guage but their own, knowing nothing of 
foreign customs or international law. Sucha 
foreign policy is not only unfair; it is 


dangerous. 

If the Capitol has absorbed less of my time 
than usual this month, the drawing-rooms of 
my friends have absorbed even more; for this 
is the gayest time of a very gay season. There 
are luncheons galore; there are “days at home” 
—and so far I have been so busy “pouring” 
for my various friends that I have had no time 
to have one myself; and most of all, there are 
dinners! I do not think that any one has ever 
yet done full justice in either speech or writing 
to the official Washington dinner-party, which 
‘sone of its most important—I almost said one 
ol its most sacred!—institutions. Its con- 
Ventional hour is eight o’clock. It includes 
anywhere from ten to sixty guests, almost 
always with some distinguished guest of honor. 
It is really beautiful to behold, with its table- 
cloth of real lace or sheerest embroidery, its 
hothouse flowers and fruits, its pale candles, 
ts service of delicate porcelain, heavy silver, 
very often—burnished gold. Its menu 
ei! consists of less than five courses, and 
~ HY More; oysters or chilled fruit; soup; 
teh; meat, poultry, or game with several vege- 
ta les; salad; ices and cakes; fruit and candy. 
Cold ham, or highly-seasoned jelly, beautifully 


v9} : 4 ° 
famished, is oftert served with the salad; | 
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Letters from a Senator's 
Wife 


several different kinds of fancy sandwich 
| rolls, crackers and toast make their SUCCESsiyg 
| appearance as well as olives enmeshed in bed 
of iced celery, salted nuts in filagree dishes 
coffee, black and steaming, follows the ladies 
into one drawing-room, the men into another 
(At the Bulgarian Legation, Madame Panaretof 
always makes the coffee herself, from a thick 
powder, boiling it with the sugar after the 
Turkish fashion.) But best of all, the Was, 
| ington dinner affords an opportunity for th. 
most brilliant and stimulating conversatig, 
the greatest flow of ideas, the most varied er, 
change of views, that take place anywhere anj 
any time in the Capital. 

Of course, every one goes to these dinners jy 
their “best bib and tucker.” So my. coy. 
dress of white and silver brocade has emerge 
| from its black tissue-paper wrappings, anj 
been reinforced by several other gowns—g 
phire veivet, orange satin, black lace—a ward. 
robe I would have thought quite imposing gt 
home, but which never seems large enough noy 
for the endless demands upon it. Evening 
after evening, Kathie has “hooked me up” anj 
helped me arrange gold and silver leaves, or, 
tall comb in my hair, and wrapped my wam 
white evening cape around me, and Harry and 
I have started out: To a dinner given in honor 
of the afore-mentioned Mr. Hugh Gibson, and 
his lovely little Belgian bride, by one of the 
shining lights of the State Department; toa 
dinner, given by that wonderful! old grand 
dame, Mrs. Henderson, the widow of Senator 

, Henderson of eager now over ninety years 

A vere of age, but rosy and active as ever, bright 

- nF ue of - NSLS te AY Cy eyed as her own grand-daughter, crowned with 

lovely snow-white hair, talking with animation 

to the Persian Minister, who is sitting on her 

right, about her ambitious plans to create a 

. . still more beautiful Washington; to a dinner 

MAHOGANY doors are the natural com: . at the French Embassy, given in honor of 

. ie : M. DuPuy of the French Senate, who is also 

plement of painted woodwork, to which one of the greatest publishers in France, an 
“yO °¢ + wes > ¢ ry trac we y . 

they Log a striking ‘aod yet harmonious —_ likable man, with an attractive American 


contrast. Here good taste has been exer- At The French Embassy 
7 s : z : The French. Embassy is always a delightful 
cised to enhance this effect by introducing place to go, not only on account of the cham- 
‘ oa ing host and hostess who have seen twenty 
one wood only — Genuine Mahogany in | years of faithful service here, and the dis 
ris : tinguished company which is always gathered 
the furnishings. there, but because the house itself is so per- 
. : meated with evidences of Franco-American 
Genuine Mahogany can nnn friendship, gathered through many years, and 
: ae aad dating back to the time when the Ambassador 
be supplied promptly at sp a from France was, in one and the same persof, 
° . tos . é the entire diplomatic corps, as at that period 
any time in quan tities ; & no no other nation had recognized our infant Te- 
‘orall : CURT public. The medals in the case standing by 
adequate for alli purposes, Sit _ Saal the big bay window in the drawing-room con- 
d Ns ae i UA. Kbec memorate events in our common history; $0 d0 
and at prices satisfactory 4 eT the fine paintings hanging on the walls—Louls 
5 as h f d — | Lae ees Le the Fourteenth giving the charter of Detroit 
to even those of moderate Tie, ue. . to the Chevalier de Cadillac, Rochambeau and 
ASR. m ss é 8 hs | om Washington at the siege of Yorktown. ..- 
means. Caution should pet Another night our host is a_ well-known 
b ed Oe d h ; OD Bat: officer in the Army, and we go on afterward to 
€ exercised, owever, <A. orre occupy a box at the brilliant annual Chanty 
“ Sh > far . Noe Ball of the Children’s Hospital, the only func 
against inferior woods om tion of its kind which the President, ea his 
eS ee Ore | ae eee wife always attend. It is a night of pelting 
4 f sie 5 am ? : ng rain and blustering wind, and Mrs. Coolidge 
ou our interesting booklet 3 + 
as mahovzan ¥ aetna tina dye exclaims, as she enters the Willard ballroom, 
" oon: STATELY MAHOGAN) “We’ve just blown in for a few minutes: It 
is a lovely sight to see the dancers press bac 
against the boxes, clapping, to make a passage 
BE SURE IT IS GENUINE MAHOGANY way between the receiving line and the box 0 
— honor, while the band plays “Hail to . 
Chief;” a prettier one still to see the First La 
MAHOGANY ASSOCIATION, Inc. exquisitely dressed as always, this time : ve 
1133 Béosdway New Wid of gold brocaded in Persian designs— — 
: over the edge of her box to greet her old friends 
with all her old cordiality. . . . _ 
A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION of MAHOGANY PRODUCERS Finally—to show you just how full an eve 
ning can be—we are going first of all to ' 
“early dinner”—seven-thirty—in honor of the 








misrepresented and sold 
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Letters from a Senator’s 
Wife 


secretary of the Navy and Mrs. Denby—early 
ecause we are all going on to the Presidential 
reception at the Congressional Club. The 
Club is looking its very loveliest, its white 
columns twined with laurel and smilax, clumps 
of palms in every corner, huge baskets tied 
with pale-blue gauze ribbons and filled with 
pink roses on dining-table and piano. A de- 
licious supper is being served—smoking-hot 
gweetbread patties, dainty sandwiches, frosty 
ices—making us wish that “early dinner” had 
heen less complete. Mrs. Byrnes, the President 
of the Club, is in silver lace over cloth of gold, 
edged with silver fox—a perfect picture—re- 
ceiving alone with the President and Mrs. 
Coolidge. The other officers of the-Club, and 
numerous other distinguished women are acting 
as assistant hostesses—Mrs. Underwood, Mrs. 
Jenroot, Mrs. Longworth, Miss Boardman, 
Mrs. Henderson—a score of others. It is hard 
to tear ourselves away, but this is also the 
night when “The Tales of Hoffman” is being 
given by the Washington Opera Company, 
and so, very reluctantly, we do so; reach the 
theater in time to see the curtain going up on 
the magnificent Venetian scene of the second 
act; come home at last with the strains of the 
“Barcarolle” echoing in our ears. . . . 

All this was last evening. The elephant and 
the donkey, stationed on my desk, look as if 
they were slumbering, they are so smug and 
sleek and silent. I think it might not be a bad 
idea—since, for a wonder, there is no dinner- 
party tonight—for me to cut this letter short, 
follow their example, and, for a change, get a 
little sleep myself! 

So—much love, and good-night! 

Always affectionately yours, 


Poser, Porhuisar Kasper — 
The Elephant’s Child 


(Continued from page 33) 




























































would require some suggestions from you,” 
said the golden lady with dignity. 

T. A. thought for a minute. In life and the 
movies he had seen many babies, too many, 
though no baby like this. ‘You will wash it,” 
. announced, “dress and feed it, and put it to 
sleep. 

“Will it sleep in the bag?” asked the lady 
with interest. 

“One thing at a time. That is the best rule 
for babies as for everything in life. Wash it 
first.” T. A. opened the door of his bathroom. 
“You will find towels in the black lacquered 
cabinet. The pink soap is the purest; I under- 
stand that babies eat soap.” 

“May I have an apron of some sort?—A 
smock? Charming. A real facteur’s blouse, is 
it not? I am not concerned for my frock, 
believe me, but there are beads on it which 
might scratch your child. Please take this. It 
will be safer with you.” 

She extracted the coral pendant quite skil- 
fully from the pink hand which still grasped it, 
and with her struggling burden disappeared 
into the bath-room. 

“Close the door,” she begged, “even a paid 
nurse has only two hands. Thank you. Now, 
pray for me.” 

T. A. did not pray during the next twenty 
minutes, twenty exactly by his big ship’s 
clock. _ He moved restlessly round his rooms, 
arranging them for this night, but his eyes 
watched the Japanese print, a signed Hokusai, 
which covered his bathroom door. From 
behind it the strangest sounds came—running 
water and gurglings and croonings which were 
like it, and other sounds which were not; 
unaccountable sounds. He could not tell if 
they came from the woman or the child. 

ils it crying?” he called at last. 

No, it is laughing.” There was a little 
laugh in the voice that answered. ‘Shut your 
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The Elephant’s Child 


| windows, Mr. Arden. I—we are coming out.” 


They came, and T. A. stared, for they 
both were changed. The baby was wrap, % 
snugly in something red, pinned with a dia 
mond brooch and a bent safety pin, but wha 
he could see of it was clean, scrubbed and shin. 
ing. As she held it up for T. A.’s inspection, the 
golden lady looked not like a woman, but P 
girl, T. A.’s blue smock made her blue eyes 
more blue, and they laughed at T. A. Her face 
was warmly flushed and framed in a flying halo 
of short, crisply-waved gold hair. 

“Tt has pulled out all my hairpins,” she said 
“Tt is strong, your child, but I am stronger, 
It wears so many clothes! I do not know what 
some of them are, and one was stwed on, | 
can not sew. I have pinned it. That blanket 
was cotton, so I used a piece of a bath-robe: | 
will pay you for it, Mr. Arden, and a small 
soft towel—” 

“Do not discuss details,” said T. A. hastily. 
“They are not my affair, but yours. Sit here.” 
He pulled forward his Persian throne chair, and 
she sank into it gratefully. “A practical 
chair. It will keep off drafts. It is also q 
becoming background for your hair, which 
probably pleases you more.” 

“Don’t be cross to me, Mr. Arden. I’m 
quite nice, really.” 

“T am not yet prepared to discuss that, 
Feed my child.” 

T. A. held out to her a_ gaily-decorated 
beaker of Czecho-Slovak origin. She lookedat 
it doubtfully. 

“Tt is milk,” he explained. “I have warmed 
it and added water and sweetened it. I have, 
moreover, stolen it. From the window-ill 
next door. Would you do as much for my 
child?” 

“More,” said the golden voice very softly, 
“You have made the milk too warm.” 

“How should you know that?” T. A. asked 
jealously. 

“T know. Get me a spoon, please. A gold 
one? How suitable! Now stand over there by 
the window. If you watch me, I shall lose my 
nerve.” 


’ 


T A. stood as requested, looking out at his 

* black, far-lighted river. The dark was 
blurred with a film of snow, but T. A. did not 
see it. Sounds came from the chair, little 
sounds like the ones in the bathroom, but 
softer and sweeter. He knew now what the 
lady’s voice was like—like a peasant girl’s voice 
in her door-way in Southern France, singing 
low to her baby, and like another voice more 
dear to him, more sweet. 

“Come back,” it called softly. ‘We have 
finished. The milk is all gone, and most of it 
went in. Look at us.” 

“Vou look,” said T. A. unwillingly, “like a 
Madonna.” 

“Tamnota Madonna. Iamanurse, and not 
yet a paid nurse, though I hope soon to be. 
What next?” 

“Put the child to sleep.” 

“Tt is asleep, Mr. Arden.” 

The Elephant’s Child had ceased to struggle. 
It lay resigned, passive, close clasped in the 
golden lady’s arms, too large for that delicate 
embrace, like the Christ Child in the old pic- 
tures. One pink thumb was deep in the red- 
lipped mouth. The other hand clung tight to 
the lady’s finger. She drew it gently out, and 
the baby sighed in its sleep, but did not move. 

“T should have preferred to have you sing tt 
to sleep,” T. A. objected. 

“T have a very good voice, contralto, cor 
rectly placed.” 

“You would have,” T. A. admitted gen- 
erously. “I will, if you wish, carry the child to 
its bed. You must be tired.” 

“Tam. But you shall not touch it.” 

Gathering her limp load awkwardly close, the 
lady followed T. A. into his bedroom. He 
watched her with grudging approval. She car- 
ried it more like a bundle of golf-clubs than 4 
child, but she walked smoothly and kept 1 
eyes from the light. She lowered it gently mt 
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conventional cloth 
b slept, but it was 


babies 
deeply 


sheets 


and draped 
canopy of C 


colors 
verml 


top, 2 
Turn 0 


appeared, 


lion. ‘ : 
“Take that off,” the lady directed; “it cuts 
: ofthe air. Open your window, please, from the 
ot the bottom. Quietly, Mr. Arden. 


ff the light.” 


The Elephant’s Child 


hich T. A. had prepared for it. The 
the bed lothes basket in which tenement 


completely disguised, 
cushioned, with T. A.’s new veils for 
and his best prayer rug for a blanket, 


at the head with an improvised 
hinese brocade in which all known 
but the leading note was 


“Qne would suppose,” said T. A. obeying, 
“that this child was yours and not mine.” 

“It is mine for tonight. I—I should like, Mr. 
Arden, to say good-night alone to your child— 
my child.” P 

“Tt is not hygienic to kiss a baby,” T. A. said 
coldly. From the corner where the lady now 
knelt in the dark by the bed, a little laugh 
answered him, sweet with a deep note like 
tears. “Are you jealous of me, Mr. Arden? A 

aid nurse? An underpaid nurse?” 


“No, certainly not. 


Far from it.” 


Tok 


said promptly, too promptly, and he went at 
once out of the darkened room and closed the 


door softly behind him. 


He was standing still in the center of the 
kitchen floor with his eyes on the door when the 
lady came out, soft-eyed and faintly smiling. 

“Thank you,” she said, “and now, Mr. 


Arden— , ! 
“You may sleep if you wish. 


bya 


couch for you in my work-room.” 
“Night nurses do not sleep. Have I been a 

good nurse?” 
“You have possibilities as a nurse,” T. A. 

admitted, “if you care to develop them.” 


“Then I may have what I came here for: 


There is a 


399 


“The—the tempo of this affair has been so 
swift,” T. A. objected, “I have not yet had 


opportunity to think.” 


“Think now,” said the golden lady. 


HE sat again in T. A.’s great gold chair, leaned 
far back in it, and closed her eyes. Her 
lovely face was quite pale again, drawn and tired, 


but touched with a new, white beauty. 


dy. 


looked long at it. As they sat there, no sound 


came from T. A.’s darkened bedroom. 


After 


the last crowded hour the silence, the calm, 


were st 


range. 


It is in moments like these that 


events which you have set moving, push 
silently, swiftly on to some climax you have 


not planned. 


As if he felt suddenly lonely, 


T. A. drew his broken chair close to the lady’s 
chair, and she opened her eyes and smiled at 


him 


“Well, Mr. Arden?” 
“I do not know,” said T. A. 
knew. You puzzle me. 


“T—I wish I 
You are beautiful, 


young, rich—that is not essential, but it is 
pleasant. I have once, twice, been so myself. 
You have a sense of humor and the sweetest 
voice I have ever heard except one.” 

“Whose voice was that?” 

“The voice of a woman I did not marry. 
The only woman I ever asked to marry me.” 

The lady’s light hand touched T. A.’s and 
drew back before he could shrink from her 


touch. 


“I thank you for the confidence, Mr. Arden, | 
and I thank you, too, for your tribute to me. | 
I do not quite see why I need to have all those | 


excellent qualities to be given what I came here 
to get, but if I have them, then what is wrong 
with me?” 


“You have no heart,” T. A. said very sadly. 


“Oh, I am almost sure, quite sure, that you 


are wro 


ng.” 


« 7 
If you could leave at a sale a thing so 
precious to you, you can not have a heart,” 


T. A. insiste 


you have not.” 
have, you will give me what I shall ask 


al Di 
for?” 
“Ves 


_ The 


Jeweled hands 


” 


lady leaned 


d. ‘You may appear to have, but 


toward T. A., clasping her 
over his faded blue smock. She 











Get this book 


Illustrating 100 New 


Practical help for planning 
window drapes for every 
room. Full information as to 
materials, color schemes, 
rods, etc. Our eighth annual 
book — bigger and better 
than ever. Mailed free. 





Ask for and See that You 


AAsch 


in a Gordon Motor Crib. 


crib. 


protects against weather. 
not in use. 


1519 Wabash Ave. 
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ae Let us h 


More pleasure for you when 
motoring with baby tucked snugly in this convenient 
“The safest way, the doctors say.’’ 
strapped in any touring car. Spring arrangement ab- 
sorbs all shock over roughest roads. 
Fold crib flat or detach when 
Sold everywhere or sent parcel post prepaid. 
Send for illustrated booklet and dealer’s name 


GORDON MOTOR CRIB CO. 
Dept. 15 
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Particularly at this time of year, women enjoy brightening sp tho hone. 


You can work wonders at expense, with new w draperies. 
If youdon’t find mee help you want at your Kirsch dealer's or from 
the Kirsch Rod and Window Draping Book, our Interior Decoration 

ice will gladly suggest ideas for your particular problems. 


CURTAIN RODS 


simplify draping problems; make it easy to have 
artistic effects you'll be proud of. Come single, 
double, triple, for any treatment—extension style, or 
cut-to-length, to fit any window. 


The Kirsch flat shape eliminates sagging, holds 
headings erect, insvres neat hanging. The beautiful 
finish of Kirsch Velvetone Brass or Velvetone White 
is guaranteed never to rust or tarnish, is washable, 


and stays like new for years. 
The Kirsch bracket is easy to put up, simple, and 
never come down accidentally. 
better stores everywhere. 

KIRSCH MFG.CO., 151 Prospect Ave. Sturgis, Mich. 

Manufacturers of Kirsch Curtain Rods and everything best 

in window draping accessories - 

Kirsch Mfg. Co., Ltd. of Canada, 252 Tecumseh St., Woodstock, Ontario |<[2 
Get- 


practical. Rods go on or off by merely tilting, yet 
Sold b 
Look for the te tetas name on the carton. 
Curtain Rods 


You are sure of 
the Temperature 
of baby’s bath 
when you use a 


'ycos 


Bath 
Jhermometer 


‘f your Dealer cannot supply You,wr ite 


Crib easily 


Hood when raised 


Kaylor /nstrument Companies 
ROCHESTER NY 
Canadian Plant. Tycos Bldg. Torontc 
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COLES PHILLIPS 


Holeproof fjesierg 


TOCKINGS selected for beauty need not disappoint in their 
wearing qualities—not if you will ask for Holeproof. For in 
this famous hosiery, sheer, lustrous appearance is united with a 
fine-spun, woven-in strength that withstands long wear and re- 
peated launderings. Moderate prices put Holeproof Hose with- 
in the reach of all, both for dress and every-day wear. 


Holeproof Hosiery is offered in a wide variety of styles in Silk, Wool, Silk 
and Wool, Silk Faced, and Lusterized Lisle for men, women and children. 


Sold only in retail stores 


If not obtainable locally write for price list and illustrated booklet. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Holeproot Hosiery Company of Canada, Limited, London, Ontario 





lemonade 


Make this in separate 
glasses. Put two maraschino 
cherries, halved, into each 
glass. Add a scant tablespoon- 
ful of chopped ice, a teaspoon- 
ful of minced pineapple and 
more ice. Fill the glasses with 
equal parts of lemonade and 
Welch’s Grape Juice. 


(How Welch Lemonade 


cheers tired travelers 
Ke is shown on page 244.) 


Welch's 
Gra e » juice 


April 1924 Good Housekeeping 


WOMAN’S FIELD FOR INDEPENDENCE, Bigde- 


mand for good candy. Quickly learned. 
Make big money at home orinshop. Many 
graduates in business. Complete courses, 
resident or correspondence. rite -Elinor 
G. Hanna, Principal, for booklet D-4. 

The Candy Institute, 60 West 50th St.,N. Y. 








Use Dennison Club N apkins 
all year ’round 


EEP them in the house. In winter, 

they help at party time. In summer, 
they save laundry bills. There should al- 
ways be some in the picnic basket. 


Dennison Club napkins have a texture 
soft as linen. Your stationer carries them. 
Buy them by the box, 


Send us your name and address for a 
free sample. Write today to Dept. 22. 
Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass: 


The Elephant’s Child 


shook the fluff of "hair out of her eyes with, 
pretty and childish movement and looked ” 
him earnestly. 

“I have said that you are mad; I am mad 
too, like all nice people, and this evening of oy, 
began as mad comedy, but it has become quite 
serious for me and, I believe, for you. For One 
of us, indeed, it must be—tragic, since we can 
not both have what by this time you must sg 
that I mean to ask you for. Am I right, My 
Arden?” 

“Possibly,” said T. A. 

“Then listen. We will both put all our cards 
on the table. Mine first. You wish to knoy 
why I left at a sale something which was my 
own? Which I had a right to leave?” ; 

“You abandoned it.” 

“Use the stronger term if you care to, 
Well, it was the thing which was dearest to me 
and the man who is—who was—my husband,” 

“That I can quite understand.” 

“T do not know why you can, but it was, It 
carried with it, you see, memories, dreams, all 
the sweetness, the wonder, of our first months 
together, when he was not rich and I was nota 
famous beauty. I wished to forget all that. % 
I gave it to my maid, with some gowns I sent 
to the sale.” 

“Terrible,” groaned T. A. 


% But Iam—I was—so angry with him, with 
my husband! He had asked me, begged me 
to do something which I did not then wish ever 
todo. Begged me so hard, so often, that at last 
| I felt I must do it or leave him. I wrote hima 
little note telling him that I would leave him. 
He had gone West on a business trip—those 
unending trips, like a business man in the 
movies. He comes back tonight, is home now, 
has found my note and read it. And I no 
longer wish to leave him. I wish, oh, so much! 
—to do what he wants me to do.” 

“All this,” interrupted T. A., ‘does not con- 
cern or especially interest me.” 

“T am trying to show you that I havea 
heart.” 

“You have not shown me yet.” 

“My heart loves, Mr. Arden. It never quite 
did before. It began to, tonight.” 

“When?” 

“I can tell you exactly. When your child 
pulled out my first hairpin. It loves two, Mr. 
Arden—my husband and your child.” 

“Love can not begin in a minute,” T. A. said 
quickly. “It is of slow birth and slower 
death.” 

“It began for you when it began for me,” 
said the golden lady calmly. 

“What do you mean?” ; 

“You love your child, Mr. Arden. We will 
talk now of you. Mr. Arden, your child is not 
really your child at all. You never, I believe, 
saw it until tonight. You admit that?” 

“Ves,” 

“It is not your child,” the lady repeated 
softly. ‘You have no child. You are a gipsy, 
a dreamer, a king of life and an exile. I have 
met others, though none so kind, so mad, so— 
sweet. You have stepped so far from the 
beaten path of life that you can not go back to 
it, and so you have no longer any right to 4 
child. Yet you want one. Poor Mr. Arden, 
you want this one.” 

“Hush,” said T. A. 

The golden voice which had grown so sweet, 
so tender that it hurt him to listen, stoppe 
speaking, and he covered his face with his 
hands. When he looked up, he was smiling. 

“You have a heart,” he said, “for you have 
looked a little way into mine. Since the woman 
who had a voice like yours, nobody has done 
that. You shall have what you came for. 
Take it and go.” 

“But I want something else. I want the 
child, Mr. Arden—your child. My child 

“You did not come for the child?” 

“How could I? I never saw it before. 

“You—you are not its mother?” 


“T can never be a mother, Mr. Arden. Phat 
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The Elephant’s Child 


“If you did not come for the child, what did 
u come for?” 


“The coral pendant which you have in your | 


pocket. It was my husband’s first gift to me.” 
T. A. fumbled in his pocket, found the 
dant, and held it out to her. She slipped 
ound her neck, but her blue, startled eyes 
did not leave T. A.’s eyes. j 

“Mr, Arden, if the child is not yours or mine, 
whose is it? Where did you get it?” 

“] stole it. Inadvertently, of course. It 
would seem, Madame, that our evening 1s to 
end, after all, on a note of comedy.” 

“|—I am going to laugh. 
Arden.” 


The golden lady did neither. Instead, she | 


ran to the closed bedroom door and stood there, 
arms out, defiant, beautiful. j 
knocking at T. A.’s outer door, a loud, ominous 
knocking. 

“a Disdy in—nobody,” the lady begged 
in a high, theatrical whisper which carried 
farther than speech. 


“Scene two in the comedy,” T. A. cried | 


gaily, opening the door. 


Two men pushed through it. They entered 
as nearly at once as two very large men can 
come through a rather small door. Both were 
speaking at once, and all that T. A. could 
gather from their remarks was that they were 


Or cry, Mr. | 


There was a | 





both angry, very angry, and with him. They | 


were so angry and so big that they seemed quite 
to fill T. A.’s little room. One man was dark 


and thick-set and broad-shouldered, handsome | 


in a florid but pleasant way, and handsomely | 


though hastily dressed, in a big coat of unmis- | 
takable cut, ermine-lined and sable-collared, | 


buttoned wrong over dinner clothes which were 
correct, but lacked a necktie. This man was 
strange to T. A., but the other, he saw with 
relief, was Michael Moran, his friend. 


“Micky,” cried T. A., “I can explain every- | 


thing.” 


“You will have to,” said Mr. Moran con- | 
cisely. “Mollie’s frantic. The kid is her own | 


sister’s, that died. We can’t afford to keep it 
but we will till we get a good home for it. It’s 
good kid. It took the prize at the baby show. 
Is it here?” 

“It was,” said T. A., who no longer felt sur 
of any facts. “I infer that Mollie lost it?” 

“Ym telling you,” said Mr. Moran more 
calmly. ‘Mollie looked in at the sale. She 





had nobody to leave the kid with, so she took | 


italong. She was trying on hats, and she laid 


itdown to sleep in an empty bag that was there. | 


Afool trick, but she’s only a kid herself. When 
she went back for the kid the bags were all 
gone. There were three of them, and she 
started out round the town chasing them. 
There was one that she could not trace, and 
she gave up and came home. By that timé she 
was so scared that it took me till now to get the 
story from her. I remembered that you had a 
bag, and so—”’ 


“Quite so,” said T. A., “but who is this 


gentleman?” 

“Him? I met up with him on the stairs, half 
crazy, asking for you. What more did you 
steal along with the kid? 
night, T, A.” 

“Thave,” said T. A. rather grimly. 

: “Your lady friend seems to know the guy,” 
Mr. Moran suggested. 

Itwasa conservative statement. The golden 
lady, as T. A. now saw, stood clasped tight in 
the strange man’s arms. His face was hidden 
ina veil of flying, golden hair, but it could be 
seen that he was no longer angry. They were 
talking to each other. What they said was not 
very coherent, but it seemed to please them 
both. 

“Helen. 

“Harry!” 

“You frightened me so.” 

“T hat note. That cruel note! 

‘What note? I found no note. 
ooked in the jewel case, and your pendant— 
our pendant—was gone, and your maid said—* 


Oh, Helen—Helen!” 


"? 


You’ve had a big | 
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Franklin Simon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 


THE FRANKLIN SIMON 
SHOPPING SERVICE 


THE NEw Basy Book 
Is Now READY 


Everything for the Baby— Layettes from 
Paris and London, Specialist Shoes, 
Nursery Furniture and Toys — viewed at 
leisure and shopped for at your convenience. 


If you cannot come to New York our 
experienced shoppers will shop for you. 


Complimentary Copies will be sent to Good 
Housckeeping Readers Upon Request 


‘yy . . . . . . 
The edition ts limited — write at once for your copy. 
















Do you spend your time in endless duties for others 
at the expense of your beauty and then, shamefacedly 
keep your red hands under the table and your coars- 
ened complexion under very dim lights. 







You have only to let Frostilla Fragrant Lotion pro- 
tect your skin to prevent roughness, redness and 
chaps. Its “precious moisture” sinks right in (not 
sticky or greasy) and leaves your hands and face so 
smooth, white and lovely. 








Don't begrudge the time. It takes such a “little minute” if you 
keep a bottle in the kitchen and another in the bathroom. Well- 
kept hands, not grubby ones that shout “Housework” are a big 
service to those ‘‘others.” 






For sale everywhere in U. S. and Canada. Regular price 35 cents 
The Frostilla Company, Elmira, New York. Selling agents: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc., New York and Toronto. 
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The Elephant’s Child 


“Our darling pendant. It is quite safe nop 
See. I will never let it go again.” 
“And I will not let you go. If you will ga 


‘He Ve : 
with me, you do not need to adopt any child g 


all. I wasa fool to askit. You are all] Want 

v er You, Helen. Only you.” 

. “You can not have me, Harry, without my 

child.” ; 

than Ver “Your child? I—I don’t get you—Hde, 
what is this place? Who are these people? 

And—and what is wrong with your hair?” — 

“There is nothing wrong with the lady; 
hair,” Michael Moran said earnestly, “if yoy 
pardon me for butting in.” 

“Thank you. If you like my hair, you yij 
give me my child, will you not? You want 
give 1t away. I just heard you say so. Mr- 
Moran, is it?—and Mr. Arden, my new by 
very dear friend, Harry— this is my husband.” 

“You surprise me,” T. A. said gravely, 

“My wife surprises every one,” her husband 
said awkwardly, but very proudly. “I shoul 
explain—-” 

“Explain nothing,” the lady cried eagerly, 
“We can explain later. Now I have something 
to show you. Wait.” ; 

The lady slipped out of the arms that held 
her, went quickly but quietly into the bed. 
room, came out, and stoed in the door. T.A 
could not see what she carried, her husband 
and Michael Moran crowded so close, bending 
over it. 

“My child,” she said. “Our child, Hany 
The child you have always wanted. Say that 
it Is. 

“I—I suppose so. Is it a boy or a girl, Mr, 
Arden?” 

“T do not know,” T. A. said meekly, u- 
heard. 

“A boy,” said Michael Moran with pride, 
“a fine boy, too. Nine pounds at birth and no 
birth-marks. Its name—” 

“Its name,” said the lady firmly, “is Henry 
Stuyvesant third.” 

“Helen, you—we—can not adopt a child 
without taking serious thought—taking legal 
steps.” 

“We will take them tomorrow,” the lady 
promised, “but if you have a car here, we wil 
take the child tonight.” 

“T have a_ limousine. 
Moran—” 

“Tf she could leave the child at a sale, she's 
not worthy to have it,” the lady explained 
jairily. “Come. We must get it into the car 
| before it wakes.” 

“You could not wake that child witha 
4 | charge of dynamite, once it gets fairly to sleep,” 
Mr. Moran boasted. 


Always supremein qual- 

ity and performance— 

always guaranteed to 4% 
please—O-Cedar Polish ~ 

now offers new and still finer results than 
ever before attained. 


Try for yourself this O-Cedar Polish—on 
your piano, furniture, woodwork and 
floors. Note the modern ‘‘velvet’’ finish 
O-Cedar quickly gives—not an ordinary, 
greasy, streaky shine—but a rich, dry, 
even, glowing lustre, which reveals at its 
best the beautiful grain and finish of your 
furniture or floors. 


UseO-Cedar in your weekly cleaning. It’s 
economical—goes farther, lasts longer, 
anditwillcut your cleaning work intwo. 
Make sure you get the genuine O-Cedar, 
guaranteed to satisfy or money back. 





30c to $3.00 sizes; there's added economy 
inthe larger sizes. At all dealers. 
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Housework—minus drudgery 


If you want more time for your husband, for your children, for your 
clubs; if you want to save on your household expenses; if you want to 
cook delicious dishes, or do your work better in less time and with less 
effort—get these bulletins. They are prepared by the famous Good 
Housekeeping Institute and represent expert investigation. 


© Cleaning Methods that Save 


Machine Washing without Boil- 


0 Kitchen, Laundry and Cleaning 
Equipment 

( Salads and Salad Dressings 

0 Vegetable Main Dishes 


] Canning by Safe Methods............ 

] Kitchens Planned for Conve- 
nience 

] Fireless Cookery........... 


C Pies and Pastriecs....................... 
O) Jellies, Jams and Pickles.. 
0 Oil Cloth “Cooking Temperature C 
Chart”... : Z . 0) Cooking by Temperature. 
0 “Household Devices Tested and 0 Cloth-Covered Spring 
Approved” —a 64-page book... 20c. Binder to hold above bulletins 





$1.00 


Check the Folios and Bulletins you want and send money order, check 
or stamps for full amount. (Do not send cash.) Write name and address 
clearly. 
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“Shall—may I carry it?” asked the prospec- 
tive father quite eagerly. “It seems to bea 
very large child, Helen.” j 

“Tt is not,” said the lady indignantly. “Its 
a little child, very little. Go first, Harry, and 
get the car. Go with him, Mr. Moran.” 

“What you say goes,” said Michael Moran, 
dazed but admiring. “Will I take the bag?” 

“Yes, please. Mr. Arden does not need tt 
now,” said the lady gently. 


HEN they had left her, and not until ther, 

she came to the corner where, forlorn and 
unregarded, T. A. was standing. — She stood 
before him, silent, but smiling the sweetest 
smile that T. A. yet had seen, very kind, very 
gay, but wistful, too, with a hint of unshed 
tears. ‘ 
The Elephant’s Child hung in her awkward 


| arms, sleeping its deep, strange sleep, pink a0 


calm, unconscious that life had changed fort 
The long lashes did not lift as T. A. bel 
toward it timidly. He smelled again, that 
faint scent which was like no other scent In UF 
world A queer lump rose in T. A.’s throat. 


| He swallowed it quickly. 


‘It is no longér thought unhygienic to kiss 2 


| baby,” the lady suggested softly, “but if you 


kissed it you could not let it go. Good-night, 


| dear Mr. Arden.” 


“Good-bye,” said T. A 
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The Elephant’s Child 


The door closed behind the lady. The 
Elephant’s Child was gone. é 
For a time—T. A. never knew quite how 
Jong—he stood where the lady had left him. 
Then he turned again to the day-bed. The 
veils were gone, and there was an empty place 
where the bag had stood. T. A. put the 
Spanish brazier there and stood back and 
udied the effect. It was good, very good. 
" «4 fine rummage sale,” said T. A. out loud. 
“o fine that I shall perhaps never go to an- 
other. Or I shall go there again tomorrow. I 
wonder which.” But he knew. ‘ 
“ft is lonely business, playing God. But it 
has its points,” said T. A. 
The next T. A. story, “Supper 
for Six,” will appeor in May 


Choosing the Right 
Picture 
(Continued from page 42) 


subjects were largely chosen, gorgeous in color- 
ing and rich with the new creative spirit that 
pervaded the times. It was also about this 
time that the Flemish and Dutch artists visited 
their neighboring countries and introduced into 
England another style of picture which accord- 
ed equally well with Jacobean interiors. They, 
too, felt the effect of the Renaissance, and their 
work was impregnated with the same spirit, al- 
though tempered by theirnativecharacteristics. 

Therefore, if we have a room furnished in 

the Jacobean style we may choose pictures of 
the Italian Renaissance or of the old Dutch 
painters. Such works as Raphael’s “La 
Madonna Della Sedia,”’ or ‘“The Last Supper,” 
by Da Vinci, some of the Holy Families of 
Del Sarto—-all make beautiful pictures for 
Jacobean rooms. They have dignity of char- 
acter and lend a happy contrast of coloring. 
Rubens, Vandyck, Rembrandt and Velasquez 
also suitable. 
The William and Mary period followed the 
Jacobean. Italian feeling now died out, and 
there were ushered into England with the 
accession of the Dutcn sovereigns two in- 
fluences which, when combined with the 
native element, formed a distinctly new and 
orginal style. These were the introduction 
of Dutch conventions and the importation of 
Oriental merchandise and ideas from the 
recently opened marts of the East. 

Under the influence of Dutch craftsmen 
fumiture became more comfortable; curves 
and gentler lines were adopted. Lighter forms 
were used, depending for beauty more on grace 
of outline than elaborate decoration. A fond- 
ness for lacquer work, with its oriental decora- 
tions on somber ground, added its color scheme 
to the national gaiety, and textile weavers from 
France and Holland contributed their share 
to the vividness of the epoch. 

There developed also in Holland a school 
known as “the little Dutch Masters.” They 
painted interior and genre pictures, or those 
representing people in the course of their 
very-day life, a decided contrast to the aristo- 
cratic subjects hitherto used, but typical of 
the trend of the times. The most famous were 
Joseph Israels, Terbock, Vermeer, De Hooch, 
and Netscher, 

From genre paintings there developed the 
Dutch landscapists, whose things may also be 
used with William and Mary furniture. Rem- 
orandt, however, was the genius of the time, 
qually known for portraiture, genre, land- 
‘capes,and engravings. Afterhim Hobbemaand 
Reusdael may be mentioned, as they have done 
‘me internationally famous masterpieces. 

Following William and Mary came the 
period of Queen Anne, in which the curved 
ines Were more accentuated and a greater 
ee of taste developed. As this period 
~; -oitemporaneous with the reign of Louis 
ricer it is natural that some of the 
bE Nee of that nation should find its way 

ngland and make itself felt in their 
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What are your floors worth 
in dollars and cents? 

















| Dene it mean anything to you to find out how you can save 
many dollars in floor and furniture protection? Let this 
Bassick chart be your guide to easy rolling furniture. Do away 
with the needless gouging of fine hardwood floors and damage 
to expensive rugs and carpets. Protect your furniture from 


wrenches and strains. 


Trial Offer at Special Price 


Look at the chart. Think of one piece 
of furniture in your home that is hard 
tomove. The chart willshow you what 
types of casters should be used tosave 
you money in floor and furniture pro- 
tection. Mark in the proper space the 
kind of casters you want, write your 
name and address plainly on the top 
margin of the page, cut out this 
advertisement and mail to us today. 
Casters will be shipped you C, O. D., 





Closet Shoe-Rack 


A neat device which fastens on 
inside of c.oset door and keeps 
shoes always in their proper place 
instead of helter-skelter on the floor or 
jumbled in shoe bags, boxes, drawers or 
other make-shifts. Does away with nui- 
sance of picking up shoes when sweeping 
closet floor. Takes up no extra room, 


A Household Necessity 
Thousands in use in homes, hotels, clubs and 
apartment houses. Sold by dealers or mailed 
pratpag: BLACK ENAMEL, NICKEL or 

RONZE—set of three, $4.50 — pair .$3.00 
HAND PAINTED FLORAL 
DESIGNS ON BLACK ENAMEL—set 
of three, $6.00—pair, $4.00—one, $2.00. | 
Widths 20 or 24 inches. West of Rockies 





NEATWAY CO. 























Top -- Rack folded 

when door is shut 

Below--Rack down 
to remove clothes 


In using advertisements see page 4 


carrying charges prepaid, at a special 
discount of 20%. Forinstance, a $1.00 
set of four casters costs you 80c. Only 
one set of casters will be sent to a 
home. After you have tried the cast- 
ers, see your hardware or furniture 
dealer about equipping the rest of 
your furniture. Bassick casters come 
in the blue and yellow package. Mail 
this advertisement today. You will 
receive your casters by return mail. 


THE BASSICK COMPANY, Bridgeport, Conn. 


For thirty years the leading makers of high grade casters 
for the home, office, hospital, warehouse and factory 


iBassick 


wi. Casters 


Increase Closet Space * 


or other doors. 
allow door to be closed. 
Opens to horizontal position 
for removal of clothes. 
Holds six or more gar- 
ments. One on every 
closet door is like add- 
ing new closetto your , 
house. Made of high 
grade durable steel; 

|| black enameled. 

26 in. long, 3 in. wide; 

weighs 3 pounds, 

eg ra Ty 
Aroma Products Co., 
1129 Pine St., St. Louis, Me. 

















With Pee-Gee Clothes Racks 


Easily fastened to inside of closet 
Folds vertically to 


THE TRADE MARK KNOWN IN EVERY HOME 
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Colonial 
Percolator 


Colonial Tea Kettle 


wr. 


~“<ge < 


ye 


Delicious Hash 
and Croquettes 


and many other dainty dishes can be pre- 
pared from left-overs ground up in a 


‘“Universal’’ Food and Meat Chopper 


It saves its cost the first month it is used. 


Self-Sharpening Cutters 
Keen cutting edges are always assured be- 
cause the knives are self-sharpening. Four 
cutters - chop to any degree of fineness. 


Clamps Firmly to the Table 
No jerking about while turning the handle. 
$1.85 to $3.50 
One of the many “Universal”? Household Helps 
others of which are illustrated herewith. 
Sold by all Good Dealers 
Insist on the “Universal’’ line—It is your Guarantee of Quality 
LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, oe New Britain, Conn. 


Manufacturers of ‘Universal’? Household Helps 
for Over Half a Century 


Colonial 
Coffee 
Pot 


fuffin Pan 
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Choosing the Right 
Picture 


interiors. Partly for this reason French Pictures 
are quite appropriate in Queen Anne 

just as they are excellent accompaniments for 
Louis XV, XVI, and Directoire apartments 
Fragonard, Watteau, and Nattier are the Most 
typical of the times and did much decorative 
work in the form of mural painting. Artisti. 
cally the epoch is remarkable for the a 

to life and gaiety which is obvious in all] their 
forms of decoration. 

Proceeding from the Queen Anne Was 
Chippendale, and developing coincidentally 
with this, were Heppelwhite, Adam, and 
Sheraton. These are known as styles rather 
than periods, and the greater part of oy 
modern furniture is derived from them 
Turner, Gainsborough, Reynolds, and Romney 
were at their height about this time. Tyme 
is best known for his pictures of the sea, and 
they are excellent for large halls or libraries 
The others confined themselves more or les 
to portraits. Reynolds’ portrait of Mrs. 
Siddons as “The Tragic Muse” is typical of this 
school, as is Gainsborough’s “Blue Boy.” 
They are suitable for living-rooms or bed. 
rooms that contain furniture with thos 
qualities of grace and refinement corresponi- 
ing to the later styles developed in English 
furniture. 

Thus there are many small discriminations 
to be made and perhaps when a picture js 
hung the best thing to do is to stand away and 
get a perspective on the general character of 
room and picture in the ensemble. Only in 
this way is it possible to tell whether the sub- 
ject of the work is suitable for the room as 
well as whether the picture itself is in the 
feeling of the epoch of the surrounding 
decorations, and an aid to the perfect har- 
mony of the whole. 


After the Verdict 
(Continued from page 82) 


but she cried for me, too, Vi. She thought it 
must help her with me. It was, perhaps, 
necessity aided by craft that kept her crying. 

Anyhow her apparent misery—it seemed 
like despair—made any reproaches, any 
attack on my part just then out of the ques 
tion. For the moment I could only wait for 
her to recover. Try tocomfort, to consoleher— 
I couldn’t do that. The sound of her crying 
was like the sound of a sentence of death 
passed on my happiness. I wanted her silence 
—silence eternal. I was totally incapable of 
pity then. She had promised me that she 
would die, and now I knew that her promise 
had been a lie. She wasn’t going to keep 
it. 
A sort of madness seemed to take me then. 
I don’t suppose I showed anything. She went 
on crying, and I just sat where I was and felt 
the madness creeping over me. When one 
hates as I hated then, it’s like madness, Vi. 
All the humanity one has seems to wither away, 
and without it one doesn’t seem sane. I hated 
her because I loved you. That was the rool 
reason. I didn’t hate her only because she had 
lied to me, made a fool and worse of me, held 
me in the grip of my loathsome part, spurt 
my beast to conquer the man in me. Jo 
made me hate her. 

At last she stopped crying, and she cam 
over and stood by me. She put a hand on mj 
shoulder. I didn’t stir, and she took it awé) 
When she took it away, I looked at her. > 
was horribly pale, but apparently quite ¢ 
quite self-possessed. ; 3 

“T know how it is,” she said. “You cam 
forgive me for not being ill, for not being ne! 
to death.” ; 

I didn’t say anything. After a minute sh 
went away from me. She went to the doo 
between the room we were in and her bedroom, 
and opened it. 
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Small section of Ox- 
ford Cross Net Cur- 
tain in actual size 
showing the general 
character of the net. 


CAUTION 


A glass curtain is subjected 
to a burning, as well as a 
fading, action of the sun. 
Therefore a net (or lace) 


Curtains of Oxford Cross Net in 
the sunshine and blue coloring give 
added personality to this living 
room of Mr. a rs. Richard 
T. Wilson’s New York residence. 
Mr. Wilson is a brother of Mrs. 


curtaining should be select- 
ed, since lace is a “three 
thread” fabric, with each 
warp and weft tied (or knot- 
ted) by a bobbin thread. 
Moreover Quaker Lace is 
made of firm long- staple 
thread, specially tested 
against the sun’s burning 
action. 


Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mrs. Ogden 
Goelet, and the late Lady Herbert. 


Curtain Your Windows 


With Sunproof Sunshine 


The use of a touch of color is the latest vogue in 
window curtaining. 

It may be a golden tone to give the room a 
cheerful, sunny character even on sunless days. 

Or it may be a coloring characteristic of the 
furnishings—a touch of blue to give the colonial 
feeling to colonial furnishings or architecture. 

But there is one thing it must not be—it must 
not be so obvious as to make the windows a patch- 
work of color when seen from the street. 


In short, it must be a touch, not a splash of 
color. And of course it must Genel 

(Note that we say “sunproof,” not merely sun- 
fast; see caution above.) 

There are several new Quaker Craft Lace Cur- 
tainings meeting these requirements, the most 
favored being Oxford Cross Net, in Sunshine 
color or a combination of sunshine and old rose 
or blue; Sunshine Casement; and Colonial Filet 
Net in sunshine or colonial blue—all both sun- 
proof and tubproof. 


A Booklet That Will Help You 


Booklet “Concerning Window Draperies” will be sent free if you 
mention the name of the best retailer handling window draperies in 
your city or shopping center. Otherwise enclose ro cents in stamps. 


, QUAKER LACE COMPANY 


Lace Works and Accounting Rooms: 
4th STREET & LEHIGH AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA 


’ 


Wholesale Salesrooms : 
BROADWAY, COR. 19th STREET 
NEW YORK 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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Kitchen Means Home 


ITCHEN! It’s a fine, soul-filling word, a much finer word than parlor 
or drawing room or den. Say it over to yourself and make a note 
of the mental images it pictures — 


It’s the all-day-long room. From early morning until late at night it is a 
part of life. It’s the room that children love to steal into; it’s the room the 
wanderer from home thinks of longingly; it’s the room of which the young 
bride boasts; it’s the room in which the housewife. takes most pride. 

The ideal kitchen is a room for many happy hours. It exudes friendliness 
and coziness and, oh, how simple it is to have an ideal kitchen. 


Mr. C. C. Horn had a happy thought when 


he designed this decoration scheme. 


» Walls, Keen Cement walls. Run small flat mould 
around room 3 way up the wall. This surfaced as 
tile and enameled a tint of Neutral Gray. The upper 
quarter of wall and the ceiling is painted a still lighter 
tint of Neutral Gray to which has been added a slight 
amount of Yellow Red. Trim, Enameled a deep tone 
of Old Ivory. 
hardwood. Furniture, Black enameled with Blue Green, 
Yellow Red or Neutral Vermilion decorations. Cur- 
tains, Net, tinted a yellowish Salmon color. 


Sterling Ranges, whether coal, gas or combina- 
tion keep the home fires burning evenly, eco- 
nomically, and add to the joy, the happiness, 
the contentment of the home. 


Range, Gray Enamel. Floor, Natural 


Some Sterling Features: : 


1. Gray Enamel or Satin Black finish. 
2. Polished top requires no blacking. 
3. Large door for feeding coal. 
4. Built-in combination water heater. 
Steaming hot water in 5 minutes with gas. 
5. Ash chute direct to cellar. 
6. Acomplete coal range and a complete 
gas range, using only 36 inches of kitchen space. 


S 





7. Large convenient warming closet. 
8. Gas equipped with opened or closed 
“Klean-top.” 

9. Control lever changes oven from gas to 
coal or from coal to gas with one turn. 
Reliable oven heat indicator. 

Large square oven. Patented flues make 
it bake evenly, no cool spots. 


10. 
11. 


SILL. STOVE WORKS, Rochester, N.Y. 


TERLING 





[Gas Ranges [_]Combination Ranges 


C)Furnaces [] Send kitchen decoration schemes. Simply check what you want and write your name on the margi: 
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After the Verdict 


“Stay here, will you?” she said. 
back in a moment.” 

She went into the bedroom, leaving the door 
partly open, but not enough for me to see into 
the room. She was away for a little while 
Afterward I knew that during that time she 
wrote the fragment which was produced at my 
trial, the note in which she said that she knew 
I hated her and had been counting on her 
death, but that she couldn’t give me up and 
begged me not to break my promise to marry 
her. That note was found in a drawe: in her 
bedroom addressed to me. 

Meanwhile I sat by the fire. I didn’t fee] 
I could move. I didn’t feel I could do any- 
thing. She wasn’t dying. She wasn’t going 
to die. How a horrible unexpected knowledge 
suddenly sprung on a man, can keep him stilj 
as stone! I heard the wind outside. 

The strange thing is, Vi—and that you'll 
never be able to understand—that since I had 
found out she wasn’t dying I was quite without 
hope for the future. You, any one perhaps, 
would suppose that all I had to do was to leave 
the house as soon as possible, go up to London, 
ask you to fix our wedding day, marry you. 
As I wasn’t married to her, wasn’t legally 
bound in any way, why shouldn’t I do that? 

You didn’t know her. Idid. And, knowing 
her, I hadn’t any hope. That’s all I can say. 
& She wasn’t dying. Living, she wouldn’t al- 
low me to be happy with another woman..- I 
knew that. She’d find the way to prevent. 


“Tl be 


T LAST she came back. She had a wine- 
glass in her hand, and a bottle partly full of 
a liquid which looked like water. I supposed 
that as usual she was going to take chloral be- 
fore going to bed. She put them down ona 
table. Then she seemed to hesitate, and then 
she poured sgme of the liquid into the glass. 
Having done this, she replaced the stopper in 
the bottle and put it down. I thought she was 
going to take her dose. But she left it on the 
table. I remember she stared at the glass for 
a moment. Then she came over to me. 
Vi, I can’t describe what happened then. 
I can only tell you—so that you may under- 
stand. She came over to me and began to 
make love to me—yes, at such a moment, after 
what had occurred, after what she knew. While 
I had believed her to be ill, dying, she had re- 
frained from the worst temptation. Now that 
I knew she wasn’t ill, she threw off restraint. 


| She dared to think, I suppose, that her will was 


so strong that it might be able to triumph over 
me again that night, in spite of everything, 
triumph over me and you, Vi. For the triumph 
would have been over you, too. 

Vi, this last act of hers sickened the whole 
of me. I can’t describe how much. There was 
nothing in me that didn’t absolutely revolt. 
And she knew it. I made her know it. I told 
her—it was an awful thing to do—that I 
wished she was dying, that I wished she was 
dead. Then she told me that if I meant what 
I had just said, I’d better give her the dose of 


| chloral that was in the glass on the table, make 


her take it. She wouldn’t take it of her own 
free will, she said, but if I gave it to her, she 
would. I couldn’t understand what she was 
up to. 

“You'd only sleep,” I said, “and what’s the 
good of that?” ; 

Vi, she said I was wrong there. She said 
that while she’d been away from me in the 
bedroom, she’d taken her chloral for the night, 
taken a dose that was almost beyond the 
safety limit. The addition of the dose In the 
glass on the table would kill her, she said, and 
make it all right for me. 

I didn’t believe her. How could I? I had 
done with believing her word. But I confess 
that I wished what she said were true, and that 
she would drink the extra dose—and g0 out. 
I suppose I was a murderer in intention at 
that moment. , 

I didn’t answer her. But I remember look 
ing at the glass, and thinking, 


“Tf only it were true, and she would swallow 
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After the Verdict 


that stuff!’ As I didn’t speak, she said, 
“Why don’t you give me the glass?” 

I thought this was some horrible new com- 
edy. I didn’t understand it. 

“You're lying,” I said. “You always lie 


‘0 me. 

And suddenly she began to laugh. She kept 
her eyes on me and shook with laughter. 

When I saw her laughing I got up. I felt 
murderous then. All my hatred seemed to 
rush together, to concentrate in a terrific way. 
She went on laughing with her eyes on me. 

I picked up the glass and went toward her 
with it. 

Even then I didn’t believe what she had 
said about the chloral. But I resolved she 
should drink it. I would stop her abominable 
laughter by making her drink it. And if she 
had spoken the truth—I don’t think I cared 
just then one way or the other about the truth 
or falsehood of her. I don’t exactly know what 
I thought, what I felt. But I meant to take 
her at her word this time as I had so often done 
before. I didn’t speak. I went up to her. I 
had a feeling of intense physical strength at 
that moment. I remember that very well. 
I gripped hold of her forehead by the temples 
and pressed her head back. Her mouth 
opened—fell open. I put the glass to it. I 
turned the glass up. Suddenly I felt resistance 
inher. It was as if she were struggling feebly. 
Then I seemed to realize that there was danger 
in what I was doing, and I tried—Vi, I swear 
this is true—I tried to stop. I let the glass go. 
It dropped on the carpet. But—the stuff had 
gone down her throat. 

I don’t know what I expected to happen 
then. What happened was this. She sat 
quite still for a moment staring at me. Then 
she smiled faintly. Then she got up slowly, 
and went into her bedroom, carrying the chloral 
bottle with her. And this time she shut the 
door behind her. 


STAYED where I was for some time. I don’t 

know how long. At last, as she did not come 
back, I thought I would go to my room. As 
I moved to go I saw the wineglass lying on the 
carpet. I picked it up and put it down on a 
table. But somehow I didn’t like to leave it 
there. And I took it up again, went over to 
the door of her bedroom, and tapped. There 
was no answer. After knocking again, I 
opened the door. She was lying on her big, 
low bed, apparently sound asleep. She was 
still in the tea-gown she had worn all the even- 
ing. I didn’t go very near to her, but I could 
hear her breathing, and I supposed that the 
chloral had had its usual effect. Evidently 
she had lied to me again. At that moment, 
Vi, I was thankful to believe that it was so. 
For I had got back my self-control. 

I put the glass down by the chloral bottle, 
which was on the dressing-table, and went to 
my own room. 

But, Vi, for once she had spoken the truth. 
They found her dead in the morning. 

Her letter to me was discovered in the 
drawer of her dressing-table. 

Vi, her will, which she couldn’t dominate, 
which dominated her, which was really in- 


dependent of the rest of her, had destroyed | 


her, acting through me. I knew it might de- 
stroy me, too, that she had meant that it should 


destroy me after she was gone. I put up a| 


stern fight against that. All the time I was 
fighting, I knew I was fighting against her will 


to destroy me after she was gone. That knowl- | 
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edge nerved me to go through with it. She 
shouldn’t stretch out from the grave and 
finally ruin my life. 

I’ve felt her about us sometimes—and here, 
too, even here in Africa. And it’s begun to 
seem that she came, was able to come, because 
I was living in eternal deceit with you. 

It has seemed to me as if somehow she lived, 
drew her breath in my deceit. 

Vi, I’ve been terribly miserable deceiving you. 

But you’ve always believed in my innocence. 
And I’m afraid— ‘I’m afraid. 
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XV 


IN THE following day, Saturday, soon 
after four o’clock, from the harbor of 
Sidi Barka many watchers sighted the 
steamer, La France, drawing in to the 
North African coast over a calm sea. There 
were very few passengers in the First Class on 
board of her. Among these few was an English- 
man who had attracted some notice by the 
anxious melancholy stamped on his face, and 
by his feverish restlessness. But now at last, 
when the African coast was sighted, he stood 
still with both hands clasping the rail, staring 
toward the land which came with every mo- 
ment more clearly into sight, till the trees on the 
sloping hills behind the town were visible, the 
curving sandy shores of the coast edging the 
delicate mountains at which Vivian had so 
often looked from the garden of the Villa dy 
Soleil. 

The ship rounded the mole and came stealth- 
ily into the harbor. And still the English pas- 
senger stood motionless by the rail. His eyes 
were now searching the crowd which was 
clustered on the landing stage. He knew that 
no one would be there to meet him, yet he 
looked at the many faces with anxious expecta- 
tion, instinctively seeking a woman. Of course, 
she would not be there. It was absurd to sup- 
pose that she might be there. Nevertheless 
he sought for her. 


HSS eyes did not find her. But presently he 

started, like a sensitive man whose nerves 
were all on edge. Among those on the shore 
staring up at the vessel he had seen a face that 
he knew. The British Consul, smoking a pipe 
and crowned with a battered Panama hat, 
stood in the forefront of the crowd, talking toa 
couple of Frenchmen. And as Clive saw him, 
attracted perhaps by the gaze of the man he 
was interested in with such a lively curiosity, 
his eyes came to Clive. 

The gang-plank was swung into place. The 
Arab and negro porters swarmed on board 
vociferating. They seemed to bring the burn- 
ing heat of Africa with them, a fetid breath 
from the native cafés, from the crowded mar- 
ketplaces, where noise seems to hang in the 
blaze like a miasma above the teeming dark 
men. How was it possible for a man to feel 
cold among them? Yet Clive felt a coldness 
within him, a coldness of apprehension. What 
was waiting for him in this land? He followed 
a string of passengers down the gang plank to 
the wharf. There, almost immediately, he 
found himself close to the Consul, who was 
evidently on the look-out for him, and who 
greeted him with: 

“We didn’t expect you back so soon, Mr. 
Ormeley! I hope you had a good voyage?” 

“T only went to England for a short time. 
My mother was very ill. She died soon after 
my arrival.” 

“Indeed! I’m very sorry, very sorry!” 

Clive glanced at the little yellow man and 
hesitated. ‘“D’you think we need keep up any 
longer the pretence that you suppose my name 
to be Ormeley?” he said. ; 

Mr. Beake jumped, and his yellow skin 
seemed to try to show a blush. “I beg your 
pardon—I don’t quite—” 

“My name’s Baratrie, Clive Baratrie, as you 
know.” i 

Mr. Beake was very much startled. Evi- 
dently the charming girl of the Villa du Soleil 
had given him away. He had not expected 
this of her after their compact. It was she 
who had asked him to conceal his discovery 
of her husband’s identity. Mr. Beake bristled 
with a sense of injustice, of having been badly 
treated. 

“T understood that you didn’t wish your 
real name to be known out here,” he said, after 
a pause. “In calling you Ormeley I was 
merely doing what I thought you preferred. 
You yourself—” 

“Ves, yes, thanks! It doesn’t matter. Please 
don’t think I meant to blame you.” 
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Gardening is hard on the hanas because working in the damp earth, together with frequent 








washing of the hands, dries out the natural oil of the skin and makes it crack and break. 


he misses too much ~ the woman 
who is afraid to use her hands 


Work will not spoil your hands if you use the right 
safeguards: it is neglect that does the damage 


A WOMAN who can make plants grow, make 
children happy, make a home beautiful—how can she 
stop to think what work will do to her hands? 

Even to keep them irreproachable in appearance— 
no woman who is skilful with her hands would forego 
the pleasure and satisfaction of using them... 

But hands can be used and still kept beautiful! 

Gardening, housework, cleaning, cooking—these 
things are hard on the s&in of the hands, because they 
necessitate frequent washing and hasty drying. This 
dries out the natural oil of the skin, so that it breaks 
and cracks, gets rough and hard. 

But today there is a preparation especially made to 
Overcome this wear and tear on the skin. Thou- 
sands of women are using it as they go about 
their household tasks, and it is a real revelation 
to them to see what a wonderful protection it 
is against roughness or chapping. 

This new skin preparation is Jergens Lotion, 

a product containing benzoin and almond, two of 
the most healing skin restoratives known. 

Benzoin has been used in medicine from time 
immemorial, because of its peculiar effect in healing 
the skin and stimulating skin repair. Almond softens 
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and whitens the skin. In Jergens Lotion, benzoin and 
almond, together with other healing ingredients, 
form a fragrant, silvery liquid which overcomes al- 
most at once any dryness or irritation of the skin. It 
leaves not a trace of stickiness—your skin absorbs it 
instantly. 


Use Jergens Lotion every time you have had your hands in 
water—and see what a difference it makes. You will take pride 
in having hands that are always lovely to touch and look at. 


You can get Jergens Lotion for 50 cents at any drug or 
toilet goods counter. Get two bottles at a time! Keep 
one on the bathroom shelf to use for your face—keep 
another above the kitchen sink, so that it will be con- 
venient when you are using your hands for housework. 


* cm Free Offer 


Send this coupon today and get a trial bottle—FREE! 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO.. : 
413 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Please send me FREE a trial bottle of Jergens Lotion 
and the booklet ‘Skin Care.” 





Name 


te = — _. 
If you live in Canada, send to The Andrew Jergens Co. 


Limited, 413 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. 
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"TAILORED simplicity is the keynote of this 
charming Step-In Chemise by Vanity Fair. 
No buttons or snaps and with the famous ‘‘non- 
skid” shoulder straps—a joy in its comfort and 
service. 


Vanity Fair Silk Underwear is made in four fab- 
rics; ‘‘Vanitisilk”” the most remarkable improve- 
ment in glove silk ever made; also three plain 
weaves. ‘‘Vanitisilk”, unlike any other glove silk 
retains its full size after repeated washings. This 
remarkable, pure dyed, all silk fabric is woven 
much closer and smoother than any other glove 





















































silk made, which means greater strength and less 
friction, hence longer wear. 

A trial will prove it the most economical and sat- 
isfactory underwear you can buy. Select it by its 
fascinating, lustrous stripe and ask for it by name, 
**Vanitisilk” —pronounced Vanity Silk. For such 
a trial we suggest the Vanity Fair Step-In Che- 
mise, Style 46013, pictured above. 

Write for illustrated Booklet B, and nearest 
dealer. 


Vanity Fair Silk Mills, Reading, Pa. 
New York Office, 295 Fifth Avenue 
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“J could not possibly think such a thing 
retorted the Consul, with official severity. 
“Good-day to you.” 

His brown hand went up to the battered 
brim of the Panama hat, and he was turning 
away abruptly, when Clive stopped him. _ 

“J beg your pardon, but just now you said 
to me, ‘We didn’t expect you so soon.’ ” 

“pid I? I dare say I did.” 

“Perhaps—have you seen my wife while I’ve 
been away?” 2 

“Yes,” said Mr. Beake. Again the oddly 
furtive, and somehow unpleasantly observant 
jook showed in his face. 

“When did you see her last?” 

Mr. Beake hesitated obviously. 
said, “I saw her today.” 

The eyes of the two men met for a moment 
which seemed to Clive very long. His eyes 
were trying to read the eyes of the Consul, to 
tear from him an answer to a question which 
he could not, did not dare to ask. 

“Good-by!” he said. 

“Good-by!” said Mr. Beake. 

And the two men parted. 

Clive paid his porter, had his luggage put 
ona landau, and started on his drive along the 
coast. 

Now that he was actually in Africa, near the 
white house and Vivian, he was amazed at 
what he had done, amazed that he had dared 
to yield to the impulse which had come to him 
far away in England. The words of a dying 
woman had pushed him on. He could hear 
them still, a faint mutter in his ears: “Tell 
Vivian. She deserves the truth.” His mother 
had not known of the writing locked up in the 
drawer. She must have hoped that he would 
speak out the truth to that other woman who 
loved him, though he had tried to keep it from 
her. 

To tell the truth, or let it be known, would 
be release from a long and awful bondage, 
which had never ceased from tormenting him 
in his life with Vivian. He had always known 
that. But could she bear the truth? He was 
terrified now by her long belief in him. The 
completeness of her trust tortured him. Its 
very completeness might be the cause of a re- 
volt which, if it occurred, must lay his life in 
ruins. 

And now he was afraid of her eyes. It oc- 
curred to him that he would never be able to 
look into her eyes again. How would she re- 
ceivehim? What would she say? What would 
her eyes tell him? 


p? 


Then he 


HE horses were mounting the hill now. He 

was assailed by a sudden panic of fear. The 
white house was close by. He could see the 
trees crowning the bluff of land on which it 
stood, spreading up the hill which rose steeply 
beyond. In a few minutes the bastion of stone 
would be in sight, the sands of the Plage, the 
promontory, the lighthouse, all the familiar 
view. She might be in the garden. She often 
sat there toward evening. She might hear the 
sound of the horses’ bells. She might come to 
the wall of the sea terrace— 

“Cocher! Arretez! Arretec!’ 

The driver pulled up sharply and turned on 
his box. “M’sieu?” 

Clive opened the carriage door. “I’m going 
to get out. I'll walk up the hill. Goon. I 
shall be at the house almost as soon as you are. 
Have the luggage taken in and wait for me at 
the house, please.” 

“Bien, M’ sieu.” 

Clive was out on the dusty road. He banged 
the carriage door. The coachman cracked his 
whip and drove on. 

Clive waited till the carriage had disappeared 
round a bend in the road. He could still hear 
the bells on the horses faintly. Presently their 





sound diminished, became a mere tinkle, then 

died completely away. 

: here was no one about, and now that the 

bells were inaudible, a sudden loneliness of 

nature seemed to descend upon Clive and en- 

fold him. He heard the wash of the sea, a soft | 
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You see the results 

You see Pepsodent results wherever 
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and yet heavy sound, on the shore down there 
below him. He listened to it for a moment, 
mechanically counting the small waves tha 
broke and ebbed. He could scarcely free him, 
self, and presently he stood on the bluff, saw 
the rocks below him with the blue sea sucking 
round them, the bastion now gay with bright. 
colored geraniums, the sands with the bathing 
house of the Villa du Soleil, the pine trees aboye 
the low wall of the sea terrace, the solitary 
room in which he had suffered so much, ig 
which he had left the truth for Vivian to reaq 

He was close to her now. She had probably 
heard the carriage, probably knew already of 
his unexpected return. He felt a sort of agony 
of excitement, mingled of fear and desire. But 
he was conscious that the fear prevailed, If 
was terrible to love so much and to be afraid 
of the loved one. ;He glanced furtively at the 
low wall on the tops of the bastion. She might 
be there on the sea terrace. Or she might 
come down through the garden knowing he 
must be on the road. But no face locked down 
onhim. He heard no footstep. And he walked 
on slowly till he came to the gate of the drive, 

There he stopped again. The gate stood 
wide open. He could see into the garden. She 
must surely know by now of his arrival. Un- 
less she chanced to be out walking. Perhaps 
she had gone down to the Plege. It was hot 
and fine. She might have gone down to bathe, 
Otherwise, surely she— 


E TURNED into the drive and walked 
slowly between the pine trees toward the 
house, which looked dzzzlingly white in the 
sunshine. The landau was drawn up in front 
of the door. His iuggaze had been taken down 
from it and carried inio the house. The Mal- 
tese coachman was standing near the horses 
talking to Bakir ben Yahia, who held a red 
flower in his hand and looked as usual sleepy 
and totally unemotional. 

The Maltese coachman turned round, and 
Bakir allowed himself a faint smile. 

“Bon soir, Monsieur,” he said, in his thick 
voice, turning the red flower slowly between 
his brown fingers. 

“Bon soir, Bakir,” said Clive. 

A silence followed. No sound came from the 
house. No figure appeared from the garden 
to welcome the traveler. 

“How much is it?’”’ Clive asked the driver. 

He was told the fare and paid it, adding a 
satisfactory pourboire. The man climbed up 
to his box, cracked his long whip across the 
backs of his horses. They moved. Once more 
their bells sounded cheerfully, diminished toa 
delicate chime, became a mere tinkle among 
the pine trees, slipped into silence. Clive and 
Bakir stood alone before the house door. 

Clive looked at Bakir, and the Kabyle looked 
calmly at him, then lifted his scarlet flower 
and smelt it. No sound came from the house, 
But the sound of the sea was faintly audible, 
and the stirring of a small breeze in the crowns 
of the pines. 

“Has my luggage gone up?”’ said Clive. 

“Qui, Monsieur,” said Bakir. 

Clive made a movement toward the house 
door, then stopped. “Is Madame in the 
house?”’ he asked. 

“Non, Monsieur.” 

“She’s in the garden? T’Il—” 

But Bakir interrupted calmly with a second, 
‘“‘Non, Monsicur.” 

“Madame isn’t in the garden?” ‘ 

“Non, Monsieur. Madame is not here. 

“What? What do you mean?” said Clive. 
| He raised his voice suddenly, without knowing 
that he did so, and added, “Where is Madame? 
Tell me at once!” 

The sound of his voice was threatening, but 
it did not seem to cause any distress to Bakit, 
who replied with undiminished calm, 

“Madame has gone away, Monsieur.” 

“Gone! Where?” 

“T don’t know, Monsieur.” 

“When did she go?” 

“Early this morning, Monsieur. 
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she was in the room down there on the terrace 
till very late. When she came back I was 
sleeping. She woke me, and told me to go early 
in % morning and fetch a carriage from the 
town. I went, and came back with a carriage. 
That was about seven o’clock.” He paused 
and again smelt his flower. 

Clive seized him by the shoulders. ‘Go on! 
Go on—will you!” 

“Madame had packed her things. She left 
money for us with the cook and went away in 
the carriage.” 

“Where? Where did she go?” 

“J don’t know, Monsieur. Madame did not | 
say anything. She just got into the carriage 
and weut away.” 

“And haven’t you been to the town to— 





haven’t you tried to find out—” 

“No, Monsieur. I have been here all day 
in the garden.” 

Clive’s hands dropped from the Kabyle’s 
thinshoulders. He stood for a moment staring | 
at the dark, calm face, the sleepy eyes, the | 
hand that held the red flower. Then, without 
speaking again, he went into the house. | 
Quickly he walked all through it. In the kitch- | 
en he found the cook and inquired of her 
whether Madame had left any message when 
she went away. The woman said no. Madame 
had left in her charge money for a month to | 
pay the wages and provide food for the ser- | 
vants. 

Clive turned and went out of the kitchen 
without speaking another word. After going 
through the rest of the house, he visited the 
rooms he and Vivian had lived in. As he 
reached the top of the staircase he became 
aware that he was trembling. He stood still 
in the little hall which separated the two rooms. 
It was just then that he began to realize his 
loneliness. He heard the distant wash of the 
sea, the faint murmur of the pine trees. But 
it seemed to him that he was listening to a 
tremendous silence, a silence such as he had 
never conceived of till now. 


FTER waiting a moment he opened the 

door of Vivian’s bedroom and went in. The 
room was full of light and sea air. But all 
Vivian’s things were gone. It was like a spare 
room ready for a visitor who had not yet ar- 
rived. Clive searched it. He found nothing, 
no letter left for him. He went to his room. 
Then he descended to the garden, made his way 
to the lowest terrace, and visited the room 
there. The drawer of the writing table was 
shut, but not locked. The key had been left in 
it. He pulled the drawer out. His manuscript 
was not there. Nor was there any letter for 
him. She had evidently gone away without 
leaving any message. 

He went out of the room and walked through 
the garden. Without knowing why he did so, 
he searched every nook and corner of it. 
Finally he found himself standing under the 
shining fans of Little Africa on the sand with 
its pattern of sunshine and shade. 

She had gone. He was alone. The truth 
had driven her away. It seemed to him as if 
Life had snapped, like a twig bent sharply by 
aruthless hand. He heard the creaking of the 
palm fans above his head. In the distance a 
bit of the house gleamed, brilliantly white 
against the green. Children were playing on 
the sands down there by the blue sea. Bathers 
were cleaving their way through the blue 
under the blue of the sky. But nevertheless 
Life had snapped. 

What was he going to do? An immensity of 
horrible leisure stretched before him. He saw 
vast processions of empty hours, and days, and 
nights, weeks, months—years. His strange 
mother was dead, and she had fled from him. 
“ince the trial his life had really been bound up 
the lives of two women, his mother and 
7 vian, And now he was stripped of all human 
°mpanionship. His situation seemed _in- 
pe pars He did not know at all how to 
‘ with it. His instinct was to keep away 

€ ultimate horror of loneliness by action. 


































The World’s Easiest 
Easy Chair 


Good furniture dealers are now featur- 
ing the famous easy chair with the 
reclining back and disappearing leg rest. 


To all outward appearances, the Royal Easy This button is the only 


Chair is simply a great inviting easy chair. yr a orciceina 
Modern and period designs and finishes are in fay enables the Roval 
extreme good taste. Tapestry, velour, and — ck in any position. 
leather coverings are of the choicest grades. 
Equal spring construction is found only in 


the most expensive living room furniture. 














But you get real solid comfort too. Push the 
button and the back reclines to any angle that 
suits your fancy. The disappearing leg rest 
pulls out to just the right height. Royal gives 
you a degree of comfort no other chair can 
give, and all the beauty and style as well. 
Moderately priced and fully guaranteed. Now 
being displayed wherever goodfurnitureissold. 
















No.1014 { Seeitdemonstrated. WritefornewStyleBook. =A written guarantee 
goes with every Royal 
Royat Easy Cuatr CorporATION semper aon 
Sturgis Michigan lute assurance of sat- 
° isfaction. 
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Furniture City”’ 
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Royal Easy Chairs are sold in suites 
matching the new Royal Nightingale. New Style 
See this new three-purpose davenport. Boo k Free 


Our newest booklet, 
“Royal Comfort,” is 
an authoritative 
treatise on modern 
and period styles in 
Royal Easy Chairs 
and Royal Nightin- 
pale: Pecheeta tee 2 Pam Miadiccis dnc csccvicescvansessensesucasseedecerane 
Semel We Cnn Se a ca a ceca cnet ead wey 





ROYAL EASY CHAIR CORP. | 
43Chicago St., | Sturgis, Mich. 

Please send me a copy of “Royal | 
Comfort”’ your latest style book. l 




























“Look up, look up and greet the dawn 
This glorious Easter Day. 

New life, new hope it promises 

In every gleaming ray.” 


The Season of Praise 


The voices of youth rising on flower-perfumed 
air, the thrilling solemnity of the organ music, 
a world full of worshiping hearts— Easter is 
here! 

Spring is in the air. Flowers stir in the 
buds. Birds are singing. Friends, families, 
and sweethearts are aware of the promise of 
the lovely days to come. 

Many people observe the beautiful custom 
of sending cards at Easter time. Others find 
that all April days haunt their minds with 
beckoning friendships—and want to answer 
them. 

There is a Greeting Card for every occa- 
sion. You will find the best selections carried 
by established dealers everywhere. 


Ocaiter Sunshine 
with Greeting Cards 


THE GREETING CARD ASSOCIATION 
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After the Verdict 


‘If only there was something he could do! 
The little yellow man came up suddenly in 
his mind. He had seen her that morning! 


Two or three minutes later Clive was walking 
on the sea road toward Sidi Barka. 


XVI 


T WAS evening when Clive reached the town 
and, knowing that the business of the day 
| must be over, he went to the Consul’s flat hop- 
| ing to find him at home. But the servant who 
answered his ring informed him that Monsiey 
le Consul was out. No; he would not be at 
home to dinner. Monsieur le Consul dined ey 
pension at the Restaurant Foch. Clive asked 
where this place was, and received elaborate 
directions from the servant, made—he realized 
—the more elaborate in the hope of a tip. The 
tip was duly paid, and he descended the dusty 
and narrow stairs and made his way quickly 
toward the palm-shaded Place where the more 
important townspeople of Sidi Barka went to 
take an airing when the day’s work was 
over. 

He found the long open space crowded. In 
a kiosk under the palms a regimental band 
was playing a selection from “Aida” to an 
audience seated on benches and little green 
chairs. The biggest crowd was gathered be. 
fore the Café Foch, and in the middle of it sat 
Mr. Beake, wearing the panama and a jacket 
of white alpaca and smoking a defiant British 
pipe. | ae 

A moment later Clive was beside him. 

“Good evening,” said Mr. Beake. 

“May I speak to you?” said Clive. 

“Certainly. What will you have?” 

“Not here!’’ said Clive. 

Mr. Beake got up. “Where do you wish 
to gor” 

“Anywhere out of this. Down by the sea.” 

“Certainly. Certainly.” 

They went in and out among the tables of 
the Café Foch, threaded their way through 
the strollers in the Place, crossed a broad road, 
and at last reached the quay, now almost 
deserted. During this walk neither of them 
had spoken a word. 

Now Clive stopped in the shadow of a ware- 
house already closed for the night. “Where's 
my wife?” he said, facing the Consul. 

“T don’t know,” replied Mr. Beake. 

“You said you saw her today.” 

“So I did, but on my honor I don’t know 
where she has gone.” 

‘Where did you see her?” 

“T saw her at the station.” 

“Did you speak to her? But of course you 
| did.” 

“But I didn’t!” 
“Why not?” 
| Mr. Beake felt that probably he ought to 
raise a strong objection to this brusk cross 
examination of him by a man whom he barely 
knew. But somehow he was unable to resent 
‘it. The stark, devouring anxiety of an unself- 
| conscious human being pierced him and reached 
| an answering humanity in him. ae 
“Why not?” he repeated. ‘Well, I—I didn’t 
like to.” 
“Why?” ; 
“Because I—because Mrs. Ormeley—” 
“Baratrie!”’ Clive interrupted sharply. 
“T meant Baratrie,’”’ stammered the Consul. 
| “But I’ve got into the habit of—” 
“T know, I know.” 
“Mrs. Baratrie looked very preoccupied and 
| —and distressed, and I did not like to speak t0 
| her.” a 
| There was a silence. Then Clive said, “Did 
| you see my wife go?” 
| No, I didn’t.” 

“What was she doing at the station? 

“Waiting for a train evidently. She had 
luggage with her. I only happened to look 
about a package for the Consulate, and I had 
no reason to stay. And I felt it would bem 
bad taste to—” 

“Yes, I know, I know.” 
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After the Verdict 


is man, Baratrie, was certainly brusk. 

Mr, Beake really thought that perhaps he 
ought to assert himself. But before he could 
do so, another sharp question fell on his ear. 

“What time was this?” ; : 

“{n the morning, between nine and ten. 

“Was there any train coming in about that 
time?” : : 

“There are two trains soon after ten. 

“Where do they go?” 


“One goes to Duvivier to connect with the 


train from Constantine to Tunis.” 
“And the other?” 
“The other is a local train that—” 
“Thank you very much, And so that’s all 


you know?” 


} 


“Yes,” said Mr. Beake, with a return to 


stiffness. 

“Pm awiully sorry to have disturbed you, 
taken you away from the Café like this. Please 
forgive me. I’m naturally anxious about my 
wife. I must go to the station and find out 
where she booked to. Good-by.” 

Clive walked quickly to the station which 
was outside the town at some. distance. 


When he got there, it was definitely eve- | 


ning, and he was aware of the approach of 
night. Presently he would have to go back to 
the lonely house by the sea. Its doors would 
be standing open, but there would be nobody 
there for. him. Vivian meant Life to him. 
Without her, Life was not. And he knew that 
what he had- done in a moment of extreme 
motion, of horrible nervous tension, he had 
done really. because of her. The event which 
ad so nearly involved his life in complete 
uin before he married her, which might yet 
involve it in ruin, had been a frantic effort to 
et nearer to her. And now she had fled from 
him. He had not yet faced that fact coldly, 
but, like some deep-seated disease in the body, 
knowledge of it went with him in the mind now 
wherever he went. As he walked into the 
habby station, now nearly deserted, he felt it 
asa man may teel the throbbing of a wound, | 
mt the dull ache of a cancer that may bring | 
tim to death, 
An Arab porter came up to him. He asked | 
or the Chef de Gare, and was shown to a dingy | 
pid hot little room where a martial-looking 
renchman inquired what he wanted. 

Clive told the man that he lived at the Villa 
u Soleil, had returned that day from England, 
nd had found that his wife—who, he was care- 
| to explain, was not expecting him—had 
et Sidi Barka on a little trip. As he was | 
rxious to get into touch with her at once, he 
ed come to inquire whether her destination 
is known at that station. 

Yes, the station master had seen Madame 
lat morning. He understood that she had 
ought a ticket to Duvivier. He knew nothing 
ore about the matter than that. “Madame | 
arted alone!” he was kind enough to add at | 
he close of his explanations. 

Clive thanked him stiffly and went out of 
€ station, He was realizing now the useless- | 
fess of pursuit. Vivian had chosen to leave 
m, That was the only fact which really con- | 
med him vitally. It he followed her, if he | 
bund her, nothing would really be changed. 
he fact that she had gone away told him | 
rerything he needed to know. ° 


XVII 


HE impulse which had sent Clive to the | 
restaurant Foch to seek out the Consul, | 
i to the station to make inquiries about 
vans destination, perished in the Villa du 
al It had been prompted by an intense, 
hea excitement which died away in | 
* e. His intuition coldly knew that | 
an's going had been a flight from the place 
which the man who had written the con- | 








"ye 9 presently come back. It knew; | 
2 = - that; it had known from the | 
ick tha known from the moment when the 
<< voice of Bakir had said, 

Madame is not here? 


| 
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Ball-bearing— needs no oiling 


No Oiling | 
The motor is ball-bearing. And the 
brush is ball-bearing. . Packed in 
lubricant for years of smooth, 
silent running ~ without oiling. 
Forgetting to oil the motor causes 
more than half of vacuum cleaner 
troubles. But in the Premier Duplex, 
the motor needs no oil/ Famous 
for the thorough cleaning of ‘its 
double action= powerful’ suction 
plus a motor-driven brush. 


Famous for its quality build, 
And now made ball bearing 

















CLEVELAND, OHIO DEPT. 


Distributed in Canada by the Premier Vacuum Cleaner Company Ltd. 
and the Canadian General Electric Company Ltd. 


| | Please send me free color-booklet describing the PREMIER DUPLEX. 
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THE 


tbso 


REFRIGERATOR 


It’s a refrigerator 
— you can trust 


SN’T it a relief to have a refrigerator which 

can be relied upon to keep food fresh and 
wholesome—that is easy to keep clean—that 
does not waste ice. 


Such a refrigerator is the Gibson. When 
you put food in it, you know that it will be 
kept by a perfect circulation of pure, dry, 
food-preserving air. You know that the 
heavy, insulated walls with the dead air space 
actually keep the warm air from penetrating. 
You know that the automatic lock closes the 
door air-tight. You know that the seamless 
porcelain provision chamber is immaculate 
and sanitary. 


All in all, the Gibson Refrigerator is a 
trustworthy kitchen ally. And because it is 
so well made of the best materials obtainable, 
it will serve you for years. The Gibson Re- 
frigerator is built to keep and built “for 
keeps.” 


Buy the Gibson. Your food will keep 
better and your ice will last longer. The 
Gibson comes in a wide range of sizes and 
prices. A dealer in your town sells the 


Gibson. 


GIBSON REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
Greenville, Mich. 
Sales offices in all principal cities 
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After the Verdict 


In a moment of madness—of misunderstay 
ing, and of hope based upon it that amounte 
to madness—Clive had pulled down his houg 
of Life. And now he was left alone in the mig 

He was paralyzed by this happening, 

The ordinary man in him knew that the 
were things which he ought to do. He did ng 
do them. Vivian was his wife, an English 
wife. She had gone away abruptly alone, 1m 
only in a foreign land, but in a dark Continen, 
He ought to go to Algiers, to Tunis, to tele 
graph to her people in England for informatiy 
to find out whether she had withdrawn mone 
from her banking account, to endeavor , 
trace where correspondence followed aj 
reached her. He did none of these things, } 
could not do them. His will to do them wy 
paralyzed. Certainly he thought of then 
His mind was alive, but it proved its life by 
rejection. ‘ 

At first, letters came to the Villa dy Su 
for Vivian. He put them in her room, They 
they lay unopened, gathering the dust ¢ 
Africa in the bright days which succeeded ead 
other, slipping by in a golden succession, Ay 
soon no more letters came. 

Clive knew that Vivian’s African addrs 
was known only to her family, and that d 
other letters which reached her were enclox 
from Pont Street. He realized that she haf 
told her people that she was no longer in ty 
Villa du Soleil. 

Had she told them anything else? That dif 
not matter to him. 

All the petty worries which assail the avengl 
man, and which are connected with the smalls 
matters of life, had been swept clean out d 
him. There was an amazing emptiness in hin 
In all his life he had never known anything 
all like it before. Time which seemed w 
limited was at his disposal. ‘Time to be us 
to be filled up. He let it flow over and pu 
him like an impalpable fluid. He thought 
it as an impalpable fluid in which he wg 
steeped and which meant nothing to him. Av 
he wondered sometimes dully at the dealin 
of men with time, at their incessant p 
occupation with hours, and days, and wetls 
and months, and years, at their perpetual pi 
celing out of their lives in terms of time, 
indifference concerning it now was vast. i 
the changes from light to darkness which it 
passing brought did mean something to him 
For he did not feel at all the same by dayasy 
night. But there came a moment when hist 
difference to time vanished, was replaced 
a sharp concentration, painful in its acutens 
connected with time. 


NE day he received a letter from the ag 
who acted for the owner of the Vilaé 
Soleil, reminding him that the Villa was |eti 
the bathing season, and asking him to mil 
arrangements to be out of it, at the latest, 
June the thirtieth. The receipt of this lei 
startled Clive painfully and made him rau 
that he had no idea what was the date. 
had to enquire of the cook. Bakir didm™ 
know. The date was the 27th of May. be 
been living in the house by the sea wit 
Vivian for about three weeks. In five We 
his lease of the house would be up, and} 
would have to go—somewhere. Where wi 
he go? What would he do? ; bh 
He felt like one who had received am 
blow. The extraordinary dulness of apt 
in which he had been sunk lifted. A hom 
restlessness came to him. He was hauntét! 
fear. Since the agent’s letter had com 
knew that without being consciously aware 
it he had all this time been holding on 
little straw of hope—he thought of it nowe 
straw—a hope that perhaps Vivian Me 
come back to the Villa du Solcil. And 
terrified by the thought of leaving 1t- M 
he had come back to it, knowing that! 
had gone, it had seemed to mean nol 
him. Now it seemed to mean everythift, 
he left it, surely the last faint chance 0” 


; aE : SCR j We 
with Vivian again would vanish and he 
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One easy turn of 
the Lorain Red 
Wheel gives you 
a choice of 44 
measuredandcon- 
trolled oven heats 
for any :kind of 
oven cooking or 
baking. In this 
magic oven you 
can roast meats 
and bake the most 
delicious desserts 
without ever afail- 
ure; can fruits and 
vegetables perfect- 
ly; or cook Whole 
Meals at one time 
while you’re miles 


The Story of the Big Tough Chicken and the Little Red Wheel 


NCE upon a time there was a big chicken that 
had lived so long that his owner decided he was 
good for nothing but to crow, and eat corn. 


But one day there was ¢:livered at the owner’s house 
a wonderful new gas range that had, attached to the 
side of the oven, a little Red Wheel engraved with 


many figures. 


With the beautiful new range came a Direction Book 
that told, among other things, how the Little Red 
Wheel could be used to make the toughest kind of 
meats sweet and tender when cooked in the oven 


controlled by the Red Wheel. 


So, just to prove to herself that the new. gas 
tange would do what the Direction Book said 
itwould, the owner killed the big tough chicken 
and baked him in the oven, exactly as ex- 


plained in the Book. 


And Lo and Behold! The whole family, from 
granddaddy with his false teeth to Betty Jane 
who didn’t even have all of her first set, pro- 
claimed the big, tough chicken to be the best 


meat they’d ever enjoyed. 


And if YOU don’t believe this to be true just 


These famous Gas Stoves are equipped with 
the Lorain Oven Heat Regulator: 


NEW PROCESS —New Process Stove 
Co, Div., Cleveland, Ohio. 


QUICK MEAL—Quick Meal Stove Co. 
iv., St. Louis, Mo, 
RELIABLE —Reliable Stove Co. Div. 
ed, Ohio, 
LARK JEWEL—Ge 
Co. Div., Chicago, age ee 


DANGLER— i 
Clevelant roe Stove Co. Div., 





| DIRECT ACTION —National Stove 


Div., Lorain, Ohio. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 


829 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 


go to the nearest dealer or gas company where gas ranges 
equipped with the Lorain Oven Heat Regulator are 


sold, and ask the first salesman you meet to prove it. 


You'll be told that the foregoing is only one of many 
wonderful things that you can do with a Lorain-equip- 
ped Gas Range—that the Magic Oven will cook 


delicious Whole Meals for you while you are miles 


away from the kitchen enjoying yourself—and that 
you can do all your canning in the oven by a new 
process that is easier, quicker, and better. 


The salesman will explain in detail how the Lorain 


Oven Heat Regulator enables you to regulate the heat 


Look for the RED WHEEL 


WHEN Gas is not avail- 
eble, oil is the most 
satisfactory cooking-fuel 

ou use an oil stove 
gavieps with Lorain Hi 
Speed Burners, which apply 
a clean, odorless, intense heat 
directly against the cooking- 
utensil. 


LORAI 


HIGH SPEED Of BURNE! 


of the oven at any desired cooking temperature 
—how it then automatically maintains that 
exact temperature—and how all this enables 
you to obtain perfect results—every time. 


And now if you’d like to learn more about how the 
Little Red Wheel can make big, tough chickens tender 
and delicious, fill in and’ mail the coupon for a free 
copy of the “Time and Temperature” Recipe for Lorain 
Baked Chicken. 


This recipe has been prepared in the Research Kitchens 
of American Stove Company by one of America’s fore- 
most Food Experts, and tells you exactly how to achieve 
perfect results the first time, and ever afterward. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
829 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me free copy of your Recipe 
for Lorain Baked Chicken. 


We manufacture coal stoves and the celebrated Lorain High Speed Oil Burner 


Cook Stoves for use where gas is not available, but the Lorain 
Regulator cannot be used on these 
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Name e — 
Street 


City & State___ — 


Check your favorite stove: 
7 Clark Jewel ™ New Process 
[) Dangler C1) Quick Meal 
[] Direct Action (| Reliable 
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14 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
% cup cold water 

y% cup boiling water 

1 cup sugar 


apple sauce. 
light, then add stiffly beaten egg whites; beat thoroughly. 
lined with lady fingers. One pint whipped cream or evaporated milk may be 


used in place of egg whites. 
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Apple Charlotte 


Orange Charlotte 


Make same as Apple Charlotte, using one cupful of orange juice and pulp in 
place of apple sauce. 


Doctors Recommend Knox Gelatine 


for Malnutrition and Indigestion 


In infant feeding (as an adjunct to milk, fresh or condensed, in pro- 
portions prescribed by your physician), to enable the infant to digest 
and assimilate the milk more easily—in the daily diet of growing 
children, to insure their proper growth and strength development— 
for invalids and convalescents, to add variety, nutritive value, and 
palatability to their diets—and especially as a digestive aid to all those 
suffering from any form of dyspepsia—doctors and dieticians prescribe 
wholesome foods prepa’<d with 





“KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


“‘The Highest Quality for Health” 


Three Instructive Books Free 
to Housewives and Mothers 
Send us your grocer’s name, together 
with 4 cents in stamps, and we shall 
mail you three booklets, containing 
many delightful and practical recipes, 
and much valuable dietary information. 


Charles -B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 


140 Knox Avenue - Johnstown, N. Y. 





Springtime 
to Your Dining Table 


IHE wise housewife tempts her family by 

bringing the lovely flavor of Springtime to 
her dining table in dishes of unusual charm and 
daintiness—exquisite dishes made by combining 
fresh or canned fruits or vegetables, fresh or 
condensed milk, cream, eggs, chocolate and 
other good things, with the wholesome delicacy 
of Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 


2 tablespoonfuls lemon juice 

1 cupful apple sauce 
whites of three eggs 
Lady Fingers 

Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes and dissolve in boiling water. 

sugar, and when dissolved add lemon juice. 

When mixture begins to stiffen, beat with a wire whisk until 

Turn into mold, 


Strain, cool slightly, and add 





















After the Verdict 


be let loose in a world of emptiness, totgljy 
deprived of hope, naked in solitude. ’ 

Nevertheless he would have to go. And noy 
time had a new and horrible meaning for him 
The bright days went by with an awful swift 
ness. It was morning, and then, almost jm. 
mediately, it was night. The sun rose oye; 
the terraced garden, and behold the brillign 
stars were shining, and Bakir was putting oy; 
the lights in the Villa, and men were turning 
to sleep. The hours raced. Another day gone 
—and another. And the horror of a wee 
swept up tohim. He had to face it. A week of 
the five was gone, and the new month, June 
was implacably with him. After June—th 
end! 

Another week was gone. He became desper. 
ate, like a man doomed to death within a fixe) 
period, and measuring out the divisions of 
time. Only three left! 


















LIVE remained at the Villa. He knew 
that he must leave it within a very fey 
days. In twelve days he must go. 

One night after dinner he walked for a long 
time on the sea terrace and often looked at the 
white and dusty highway running, like a white 
thread, along the edge of the sea. Vivian had 
gone away by that road. Where was she now? 
What was she doing? What was she thinking? 
Who saw her? Who spoke to her? Who con- 
sidered her? Was she very far away? 

Late in the night he stood still by the wal 
and tried to feel whether she was far away or 
not. He made an effort to empty his mind of 
thought, to make himself loose and receptive. 
For a long time he stood motionless by the 
wall in the warm night, waiting for an impres- 
sion, for some message out of the void. But 
none came. And he went away, climbed the 
outside staircase to his room, shut himself in, 
and tried to sleep. The silence was deep. His 
sense of solitude was profound. Since he had 
come back to Africa, since Vivian was gone, he 
no longer had any feeling that the dead woman 
was near him, was busying herself with his 
life, was hidden among the shadows of Little 
Africa, was watching in the twilight of the 
pine trees. Now she seemed dead. He felt 
her as dead. His mother, the murderd 
woman, Vivian—they had all left him. He 
was alone. He realized that he had never 
known absolute loneliness until now. And he 
had to go away. He had to leave the Villa du 
Soleil with his loneliness. Here in this hermit 
age he could at least hide it; soon he wouli 
have to carry it out with him on to the high 
way and expose it to the world. 

He began to prepare for his departure. T 
servants were given their notices, and the 
necessary money arrangements were made wilt 
them. His trunks were brought out of the bor 
room. He went through the house collecting 
books, a few photographs, and trifles that be 
longed to him. Finally he went down to the 
sea room to remove from it the small selection 
of books which he had had sent out to him 
from London. He carried them away an 
packed them. Then he took a long look at the 
room and closed the door. In that room k 
had left the testimony to his madness. 
that room his ruin had been achieved. ‘He 
would never go into it again. 

On the twenty-eighth of the month ther 
was little more to be done. Already the hous 
had a vacant look. The locked trunks stow 
ready to be carried away. He had only his 
dressing case to pack. 

He sent a message to Sidi Barka and order 
a carriage to come to the Villa on the afterno® 
of the thirtieth at five o’clock to fetch hima 
the luggage away. 

Where he was going he did not know. He 
was indifferent about that. He would 
somewhere. He would be somewhere. + 
was inevitable. The matter, entirely # 
| important, could be lett for decision to the is 
|moment. He could not force his mind 
| bother about it till then. wee 
| Toward evening, but when the light 
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After the Verdict 


still strong, he was sitting in the garden at 
some distance from the house, with his elbows 
on his knees and his hands holding his cheeks, 
when he heard Bakir’s voice calling among the 
a cMonsicur! Monsieur!” 

He lifted his head. 

“MYonsicur! Monsieur!’’ repeated the voice. 
He got up. The blood came with a rush to his 
face. He stood there waiting. Bakir was 
searching, was not far away. No need to do 
anything. The Kabyle could be persistent in 
spite of his air of lethargy. Clive had only to 
stand where he was, and he would soon know 
what Bakir wanted, why he was calling. 

He heard a bush rustle, then the sound of 
footsteps, and then Bakir’s voice speaking to 
some one in a low, thick murmur. So the 
Kabyle was not alone! 

Still Clive did not move. His body could 
not have moved just then, even if his will had 
tried to tell it to. A little way from the seat 
by which he was standing there was a turn of 
the path by a bush of pale and brown yellow 
roses. Bakir, walking slowly, came roukd 
this turn and saw Clive standing. He stopped 
on the path. Some one must be following him. 


yo? 


Clive gazed, holding the sides of his jacket . 


with both hands. 

The British Consul stepped briskly into 
sight. “Good-day—Mr. Baratrie.” 

Clive said nothing. ? 

“T hope 1’m not disturbing you. I hope I— 
the fact is, that knowing your lease of this 
place would be up at the end of the month, I 
thought I would just call round and wish you 
bon voyage to—to—wherever you may be 
going.” 

“Thanks. Very good of you.” 

Clive turned to the Kabyle. 

“Bring coffee and cigars into the garden, 
Bakir.”” 

“Oui, Monsieur.” 

“We'll go and sit at the edge of the palm 
walk, shall we, Mr. Beake? My wife and I 
call it Little Africa. I don’t know exactly why. 
She christened it, I believe. Yes, I’m off. 
Ileave the day after tomorrow.” 

They were walking toward the house. 

“I don’t know yet where I shall go. Plenty 
of time to decide. Here we are. Try one of 
those straw chairs. They’re the best. And 
have a cigar. Very good of you to look in! 
Very good of you to break my solitude. Al- 
though, mind you, I like solitude. If I hadn’t 
I should never have taken this house. But I 
shan’t mind leaving it. One place is really as 
good as another.”’ 

“To be sure, to be sure!” 

_Mr. Beake lit a cigar and looked away from 
his host. He resolved that he would stay for 
only afew minutes. This man, Baratrie, really 
had a terrific power of making a fellow feel 
in the way, in spite of his hospitality. “And 
there was something in his eyes which—well, 
it got on a fellow’s nerves. 

“My trunks are packed,” he heard Clive 
saying. ‘I’m all ready to go.” 

“I won’t keep you long. I won’t keep you.” 


XVIII 


ALTHOUGH Mr. Beake had made up his 
_,,mind to stay but a very short time at the 
Villa du Soleil, it was past seven o’clock when 
at length he rose to go. He had not got rid of 
the uneasiness he always felt under the eyes 
of that strange fellow, Baratrie. But two 
things combined, a sort of fascination of 
cunosity, and a greedy desire for companion- 
ship had kept him in his chair until really in 
decency he could not stay there any longer. 
Afterward he wondered how he had been able, 
how indeed he had dared, to stay so long. But 
if he had not deliberately braved Baratrie’s 


Testless Impatience, he would have missed that 
amazing encounter which gave him an under- | 


standing of romance and of the heat of hidden 
Passion such as he had never known before. 
€ had got up, and was standing with his 











ATTRACTIVE HOUSE, ISN’T IT? 


re for a country gentleman or the suburban dweller 
who likes spacious comfort enhanced by architectural 
excellence and unusually good interior arrangement. 


This interesting design is one of twelve original houses 
created especially for us and assembled ift‘our new de luxe 
brochure. The others are equally fascinating, and enjoy the 
same happy freedom from hard and fast conventional lines. 
A dozen houses indeed, affording a range in size and cost 
from modest to substantial. There’s one for every purse 
and taste. 


The purpose of this brochure is to give you home build- 
ers and home lovers a refreshingly new angle in plan and 
design, and at the same time point the way to beauty and 
economy in building through the use of Arkansas Soft Pine. 


There is no charm like that of the wooden house, well 
done, and perhaps no wood of such all ’round utility for 
every phase of construction and interior finishing as -4r- 
kansas Soft “Pine. For a snug structure as well as for rare 
beauty in interior woodwork it is sure to appeal strongly 
to your sense of the practical and artistic. 


The brochure tells the whole story in your language along 
with many valuable hints on building. It will be ready 
about April 1st, and the price is One Dollar, postpaid. If 
you are seriously interested in building or remodeling you 
cannot afford to overlook a work of such unusual value. 
May we also send you at once, complimentary, a copy of 
“The Vogue of Painted Woodwork,” and a set of samples 
showing six beautiful finishes, including the popular tint 
enamels? Better write, right now. 


Arkansas Soft Pine is a trademarked wood 
sold by dealers and planing mills East of the ‘Rockies 
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to Your Dining Table 


IHE wise housewife tempts her family by 

bringing the lovely flavor of Springtime to 
her dining table in dishes of unusual charm and 
daintiness—exquisite dishes made by combining 
fresh or canned fruits or vegetables, fresh or 
condensed milk, cream, eggs, chocolate and 
other good things, with the wholesome delicacy 
of Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 


Apple Charlotte 


1% envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 2 tablespoonfuls lemon juice 
¥% cup cold water 1 cupful apple sauce 

y% cup boiling water whites of three eggs 

1 cup sugar Lady Fingers 


Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes and dissolve in boiling water. Add 
sugar, and when dissolved add lemon juice. Strain, cool slightly, and add 
apple sauce. When mixture begins to stiffen, beat with a wire whisk until 
light, then add stiffly beaten egg whites; beat thoroughly. Turn into mold, 
lined with lady fingers. One pint whipped cream or evaporated milk may be 
used in place of egg whites. 


Orange Charlotte 


Make same as Apple Charlotte, using one cupful of orange juice and pulp in 
place of apple sauce. 


Doctors Recommend Knox Gelatine 


for Malnutrition and Indigestion 
In infant feeding (as an adjunct to milk, fresh or condensed, in pro- 
portions prescribed by your physician), to enable the infant to digest 
R and assimilate the milk more easily—in the daily diet of growing 
children, to insure their proper growth and strength development— 
for invalids and convalescents, to add variety, nutritive value, and 
palatability to their diets—and especially as a digestive aid to all those 
suffering from any form of dyspepsia—doctors and dieticians prescribe 
wholesome foods prepared with 


“KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


‘‘The Highest Quality for Health” 


Three Instructive Books Free 
to Housewives and Mothers 
Send us your grocer’s name, together 
with 4 cents in stamps, and we shall 
mail you three booklets, containing 
many delightful and practical recipes, 
and much valuable dietary information. 


Charles -B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 


140 Knox Avenue - Johnstown, N. Y. 
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be let loose in a world of emptiness, totally 
deprived of hope, naked in solitude. 

Nevertheless he would have to go. And noy 
time had a new and horrible meaning for him, 
The bright days went by with an awful swift. 
ness. It was morning, and then, almost in. 
mediately, it was night. The sun rose oye, 
the terraced garden, and behold the brillian 
stars were shining, and Bakir was putting oy 
the lights in the Villa, and men were turning 
to sleep. The hours raced. Another day gone 
—and another. And the horror of a week 
swept up tohim. He had to face it. A week of 
the five was gone, and the new month, June 
was implacably with him. After June—th 
end! 

Another week was gone. He became desper. 
ate, like a man doomed to death within a fixed 
period, and measuring out the divisions oj 
time. Only three left! 




















LIVE remained at the Villa. He knew 
that he must leave it within a very {ey 
days. In twelve days he must go. 

One night after dinner he walked for a lon 
time on the sea terrace and often looked at the 
white and dusty highway running, like a white 
thread, along the edge of the sea. Vivian had 
gone away by that road. Where was she now? 
What was she doing? What was she thinking? 
Who saw her? Who spoke to her? Who con- 
sidered her? Was she very far away? 

Late in the night he stood still by the wall 
and tried to feel whether she was far away or 
not. He made an effort to empty his mind of 
thought, to make himself loose and receptive. 
For a long time he stood motionless by the 
wall in the warm night, waiting for an impres- 
sion, for some message out of the void. But 
none came. And he went away, climbed the 
outside staircase to his room, shut himself in, 
and tried to sleep. The silence was deep. His 
sense of solitude was profound. Since he had 
come back to Africa, since Vivian was gone, he 
no longer had any feeling that the dead woman 
was near him, was busying herself with his 
life, was hidden among the shadows of Littl 
Africa, was watching in the twilight of the 
pine trees. Now she seemed dead. He felt 
her as dead. His mother, the murderd 
woman, Vivian—they had all left him. “He 
was alone. He realized that he had never 
known absolute loneliness until now. And le 
had to go away. He had to leave the Villa du 
Soleil with his loneliness. Here in this hemi 
age he could at least hide it; soon he wouli 
have to carry it out with him on to the higl- 
way and expose it to the world. 

He began to prepare for his departure. The 
servants were given their notices, and th 
necessary money arrangements were made wilt 
them. His trunks were brought out of the bot 
room. He went through the house collecting 
books, a few photographs, and trifles that be 
longed to him. Finally he went down to tit 
sea room to remove from it the small selectiot 
of books which he had had sent out to him 
from London. He carried them away a 
packed them. Then he took a long look at tit 
room and closed the door. In that room le 
had left the testimony to his madness. 
that room his ruin had been achieved. I 
would never go into it again. 

On the twenty-eighth of the month ther 
was little more to be done. Already the hous 
had a vacant look. The locked trunks sto 
ready to be carried away. He had only hi 
dressing case to pack. j 

He sent a message to Sidi Barka and orders! 
a carriage to come to the Villa on the afterno 
of the thirtieth at five o’clock to fetch hima 
the luggage away. tk 

Where he was going he did not know. ™ 
was indifferent about that. He would e 
somewhere. He would be somewhere. *™° 
was inevitable. The matter, — entirely s 
| important, could be left for decision to the v 
|moment. He could not force his min¢® 
| bother about it till then. : ; 
{ Toward evening, but when the light 
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still strong, he was sitting in the garden at 
some distance from the house, with his elbows 
on his knees and his hands holding his cheeks, 
when he heard Bakir’s voice calling among the 
wMonsicur! Monsieur!” 

He lifted his head. 

“Monsieur! Monsieur!” repeated the voice. 
He got up. The blood came with a rush to his 
face. He stood there waiting. Bakir was 
searching, was not far away. No need to do 
anything. The Kabyle could be persistent in 
spite of his air of lethargy. Clive had only to 
stand where he was, and he would soon know 
what Bakir wanted, why he was calling. 

He heard a bush rustle, then the sound of 
footsteps, and then Bakir’s voice speaking to 
some one in a low, thick murmur. So the 
Kabyle was not alone! 

Still Clive did not move. His body could 
not have moved just then, even if his will had 
tried to tell it to. A little way from the seat 
by which he was standing there was a turn of 
the path by a bush of pale and brown yellow 
roses. Bakir, walking slowly, came roufd 
this turn and saw Clive standing. He stopped 
on the path. Some one must be following him. 
Clive gazed, holding the sides of his jacket - 
with both hands. 

The British Consul stepped briskly into 
sight. “Good-day—Mr. Baratrie.” 

Clive said nothing. . 

“J hope I’m not disturbing you. I hope I— 
the fact is, that knowing your lease of this 
place would be up at the end of the month, I 
thought I would just call round and wish you 
bon voyage to—to—wherever you may be 
going.” 

“Thanks. Very good of you.” 

Clive turned to the Kabyle. 

“Bring coffee and cigars into the garden, 
Bakir.” 

“Out, Monsieur.” 

“We'll go and sit at the edge of the palm 
walk, shall we, Mr. Beake? My wife and I 
call it Little Africa. I don’t know exactly why. 
She christened it, I believe. Yes, I’m off. 
I leave the day after tomorrow.” 

They were walking toward the house. 

“I don’t know yet where I shall go. Plenty 
of time to decide. Here we are. Try one of 
those straw chairs. They’re the best. And 
have a cigar. Very good of you to look in! 
Very good of you to break my solitude. Al- 
though, mind you, I like solitude. If I hadn’t 
I should never have taken this house. But I 
shan’t mind leaving it. One place is really as 
good as another.”’ 

“To be sure, to be sure!” 

_Mr. Beake lit a cigar and looked away from 
his host. He resolved that he would stay for 
only afew minutes. This man, Baratrie, really 
had a terrific power of making a fellow feel 
in the way, in spite of his hospitality. And 
there was something in his eyes which—well, 
it got on a fellow’s nerves. 

“My trunks are packed,” he heard Clive 
saying. “I’m all ready to go.” 

“I won’t keep you long. I won’t keep you.” 


XVIII 


ALTHOUGH Mr. Beake had made up his 
_,.mind to stay but a very short time at the 
Villa du Soleil, it was past seven o’clock when 
at length he rose to go. He had not got rid of 
the uneasiness he always felt under the eyes 
of that strange fellow, Baratrie. But two 
things combined, a sort of fascination of 
curiosity, and a greedy desire for companion- 
ship had kept him in his chair until really in 
ecency he could not stay there any longer. 
Afterward he wondered how he had been able, 
how indeed he had dared, to stay so long. But 
if € had not deliberately braved Baratrie’s 
Testless Impatience, he would have missed that | 
amazing encounter which gave him an under- | 
standing of romance and of the heat of hidden 
Passion such as he had never known before. 





€ had got up, and was standing with his 








ATTRACTIVE HOUSE, ISN’T IT? 


re for a country gentleman or the suburban dweller 
who likes spacious comfort enhanced by architectural 
excellence and unusually good interior arrangement. 


This interesting design is one of twelve original houses 
created especially for us and assembled if‘our new de luxe 
brochure. The others are equally fascinating, and enjoy the 
same happy freedom from hard and fast conventional lines. 
A dozen houses indeed, affording a range in size and cost 
from modest to substantial. There’s one for every purse 
and taste. 


The purpose of this brochure is to give you home build- 
ers and home lovers a refreshingly new angle in plan and 
design, and at the same time point the way to beauty and 
economy in building through the use of Arkansas Soft Pine. 


There is no charm like that of the wooden house, well 
done, and perhaps no wood of such all ’round utility for 
every phase of construction and interior finishing as —47- 
kansas Soft “Pine. For a snug structure as well as for rare 
beauty in interior woodwork it is sure to appeal strongly 
to your sense of the practical and artistic. 


The brochure tells the whole story in your language along 
with many valuable hints on building. It will be ready 
about April 1st, and the price is One Dollar, postpaid. If 
you are seriously interested in building or remodeling you 
cannot afford to overlook a work of such unusual value. 
May we also send you at once, complimentary, a copy of 
“The Vogue of Painted Woodwork,” and a set of samples 
showing six beautiful finishes, including the popular tint 
enamels? Better write, right now. 


Arkansas Soft Pine is a trademarked wood 
sold by dealers and planing mills East of the ‘Rockies 
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Try Wheatena 
Muffins 


1¢ cup of cooked 
Wheatena 

1 cup of sour milk 

Stir well together 
and let stand half 
hour 

15 teaspoon baking 
soda dissolved in 
1 teaspoon hot 
water, add to 
Wheatena and 
milk 

1 egg well beaten 

2tablespoonsmelted 
butter 

3 saltspoon salt 

1 tablespoon sugar 

34 cup sifted flour 

3ake in muffin pans 

twenty minutes 


poses 8 


ies 


Sample package free, and book 
of recipes showing many dainty 
and economical ways in which 
Wheatena may be served. 
Write today! 


oth had Wheatena | 


The tempting aroma of delicious whole wheat has 
started more grown-ups eating Wheatena than even 
the advice of thousands of doctors and dieticians. 


Children don’t know why Wheatena makes them look and 
feel so healthy and strong. They only know it tastes so good 
that they want more—and more—and more. 

Grown folks immediately appreciate the important reasons. 
The real heart of the wheat—the most nourishing and appetiz- 
ing part of Nature's perfect food for ages, gives Wheatena 
that delicious nutty flavor and attractive nut-brown color. 

Wheatena is whole wheat at its best. Carefully selected 
winter wheat roasted and toasted by the exclusive Wheatena 
method. All the flavor and nourishment is retained—the 
real heart of the wheat, the vitamines, the carbo-hydrates, 
the starches and the bran. All for the definite purpose of 
making a perfectly balanced food. 

That's why Wheatena has become “the great American 
breakfast dish"°—for grown-ups and children alike. Thats 
why Wheatena is so enthusiastically endorsed by doctors, 
dieticians and nurses, and is served regularly in the leading 
hotels, restaurants and dining cars. 

Everybody likes Wheatena, and should eat it regularly. 
All good grocers have it or will gladly get it for you. 

Get the yellow-and-blue package today—for breakfast 
tomorrow. 


* The Wheatena Company, Wheatenaville, Rahway N. J. 


WHEATENA—FIRST THING IN THE MORNING SINCE 1879 
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back to that part of the near garden which 
sloped toward the sea, facing his host, when he 
was startled by a sudden change in Baratrie’s 
face, as a glare of light breaking through black- 
ness. He had not known, he had never sus- 

ted, that a human being, and more es- 
pecially that an Englishman, could look like 
that. Besides, he had not seen or heard any- 
thing to account for this amazing change in his 
host. Nobody had come out of the house; 
no footstep had reached his ears from the gar- 
den. But Baratrie’s eyes had made him turn 
round sharply and look toward the sea. The 
garden contained a short, narrow path, which 
led from the drive near the entrance gate to the 
left into the heart of the small pine grove at 
the bottom of the property. From the pine 
grove this path wound Speen to the open 
space in which the Consul was now standing 
with Baratrie. And as Mr. Beake turned, he 
saw on this path, at some distance away among 
the tall, bare trunks of the pine trees, a woman 
in a brown dress walking slowly toward the 
house in the evening light. For a moment he 
did not recognize her, and he looked again at 
Baratrie. Perhaps his keen eyes asked a 
question from their network of wrinkles. Any- 
how Baratrie said, 

“It’s my wife!” 


A LIFE PRESERVER FOR FOODS 








Look into the Cork 
Wall Window. See 
with your own eyes the 
Pebbled Cork Wall 
that saves your ice. 


Look for the Corke 
Wall Window. It 
identifies every genuine 
Alaska Cork-In 
sulated Refrigerator. 
Patent applied for. 


The words were said in an ordinary voice, 
like a formal statement really, but the face of 
the speaker was still amazing. 

“It’s my wife. I was expecting her back. 
We are going away from the villa together.” 

The lie was told with a sort of harsh sim- 
plicity and sounded somehow inevitable. The 
Englishman’s screen! He must have it to put 
between him and his fellow man at every great 
moment. Mr. Beake, being English, appre- 
ciated that, and was ready to honor the lie. 

“Naturally! Naturally!’ he found himself 

i “[’m sure I’m very glad—I’m sure 


Then he turned—he had to turn—round 
again. 


HE pine trees whispered to the evening, 

with those eternal voices of theirs; the 
woman in the brown dress was nearer, coming 
up in the evening light slowly, with eyes bent 
down, as if withdrawn into herself, and think- 
ing, or feeling, deeply. And suddenly Mr. 
Beake found himself shaken. Life opened be- 
fore him, and let him see deeply into it for the 
first time. And it was different from what 
he had thought it to be. It had color ke had 
never suspected, darkness and light he had 
never imagined, beauty and terror he had never 
dreamed of, either when he stood upon its 
threshold in his early youth, or in his later, 
more cynical years—till now. And the man 


CAN YOU TRUST YOUR 
OWN EYES? 


Then Look Through the Lens of the Cork-Wall Window 


The Alaska Cork-Insulated Refrigerator is a famous ice-saver. 
Women everywhere know that the ice card goes into the window 
less frequently—the ice bills are much smaller—when a genuine 
Alaska protects the family’s food. 

This wonderful economy is due to the pebbled cork inner wall— 
a scientific insulator that defies the passage of heat and literally seals 
in the cold, dry air. 

In our 46 years’ experience no rival to pebbled cork has yet been 
found. Now we offer you, through the Cork-Wall Window, a 
new and effective means of knowing the genuine Alaska Cork-In- 
sulated Refrigerator. You see “The Cork That Saves the Ice.” 


Many Other Features 
Many features, combined, have won preference for the Alaska. 


The Alaska system of Full-Ice‘Sweep, Dry Air Circulation keeps the air more 
fully chilled and dried. Reduces food waste. Aids the Pebbled Cork in con- 


serving ice. 
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itself on having avoided pain, something else 
yearned, ached with a mysterious yearning, 
for the intensities that are companions of pain. 
And beneath the yellow wrinkled lids of his 
eyes a sudden moisture appeared, startling 
him, throwing him almost into a panic by its 
unexpectedness. 

Mrs. Baratrie looked up and saw him. She 
Stopped among the pine trees, and her eyes 
went from him to Clive. The Consul pulled 
himself together and took off his hat. He did 
More than this. He left his host standing and 
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Cork-Insulated Re frigerator 


To Dealers 


Hf you are not yet supplying the demand for these ctter-built, ice 
conserving refrigerators in your community, write us for complete 
information. 
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It Saves Labor 
and Hands 


The first thing that strikes you about 
the ‘Savage’? Washer and Dryer is that 
there is no wringer. It needs none, because 
the Savage spins the washing dry for the 
line in one minute. 

The washing, bluing, rinsing and drying are all 
done safely, easily, and quickly in the one tub 
pictured here. No extra tubs are required. 

This improved, convenient way to wash lessens 
washday labor, saves the hands, as they never touch 
the water, and saves the clothing. Now washing, 
rinsing, bluing and drying are done mechanically, 
better than human-hands can ever do it. 

But this is not all. The Savage wringerless way 
means that buttons are never broken off, fasteners 
are never flattened, hooks never bent. There is no 
more ironing out hard, deep creases; no after wash- 
day sewing and repairing. The SAVAGE washes 
and dries everything, from filmiest fabries to coarsest 
comforters, blankets, even feather pillows. One 
simple push-button switch controls all operations. 

The sturdy, rust-proof, sanitary construction, and 
the automatic oiling device mean least upkeep, care 
and attention. The absence of all exposed mechan- 
ism, and the flat enamelled white top (which makes 
a good table) enable you to use Savage anywhere 
in the house. 

In addition to the Savage advantages shown here 
there are many more. You should know them all 
before you do another washing! This request- 
coupon brings them without obligation—mail it 
now. 


The Savage is approved by Good 
Housekeeping ond N. Y. Tribune 
Institutes, Modern Priscilla Prov- 
ing Plant, Today's Housewife 
Testing Home, domestic scientists 
and electrical engineers and house- 
wives cverywhere. 


Showing spinner basket in wash- 
ing position. Wash, blue, rinse, 
dry in one tub. 


Showing spinner in drying posi- 
tion. No wringer needed. 


sh button con- 
trols all operations 


FREE REQUEST COUPON 
Without any obligation to me, please 
send complete details about The Savage 
Wringerless, Combined Washerand Dryer 


Sole Manufacturers Name... 


THE SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Utica, N. Y. Address . 
Makers of the World’s Finest Firearms 
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went toward her. And then she moved and 
nee toward him, and they met on the narrow 
path. 

“So you’ve come back, Mrs. Baratrie! 
Good! We’ve missed you. But I’m afraid 
you’re off almost immediately. Your husband 
—we’ve just been having a friendly pow-pow 
together—he tells me that you are obliged to 
be out of the villa by the day after tomorroy, 
I’m sorry to hear that. It isn’t often—I don’t 
often get the—” 

And ‘hen somehow he lost his nerve and 
couldn’t go on. He felt melodramatic— yes, 
that was it, melodramatic, and that con- 
founded moisture would stay in his eyes. And 
he knew that Baratrie was waiting behind him, 
and that he was holding things up, tremendous 
things. 

“Well, I must be going,” he at last managed ° 
to say, striving for briskness. “I’ve stayed an 
unconscionable time. You’re quite well, I 
hope?” 

“Yes, thank you.” 

She had spoken at last, and now she gave 
him a handshake. And it felt to him cordial, 
as if a bit of her heart was init. That made the 
moisture get worse, and he was very near 
saying ‘“‘God bless you!” but pulled himself up 
just in time, saved himself with a “Glad to 
hear it! Glad to hear it!” And then he had 
to go back to where Baratrie was standing in 
the open space between the white house and 
Little Africa. Mrs. Baratrie went with him, 
and they came up to Clive together. 

“Good-by, Mr. Baratrie. I must be off now. 
I’ve just been telling your wife that we’ve had 
a long pow-wow together and that I’d forgotten 
the time. Good luck to you!” 

He held out his hand. Clive took it, looked 
at those telltale eyes, gave it a sudden hard 
grip, and said, 

“Good-by, Beake.” 


WHEN the sound of the Consul’s hurrying 
and uneven footsteps died away on the 

drive, Clive moved nearer to Vivian. But he 
did not attempt to touch her, and she did not 
touch him, and when at last he spoke to her he 
did not utter a greeting, but a question. 

“How did you come?” he said. 

“T walked from the station.” 

“But— your luggage?” 

“Tt’s there.” 

“There—but aren’t you—” He broke off 
there. He did not dare to finish the question. 

“He—Mr. Beake—when he was saying 
good-by just now, he called you ‘Mr. Baratrie’!” 
she said slowly. 

“T gave him to understand that I wished 
him to drop calling us ‘Ormeley,’ ” Clive said 

And then there was silence between them. 
In it they both heard the faint voices of the 
trees and the whisper of the sea. 

“Vi—” at last Clive said, desperately, 
“where have you been?” 

“Near Tunis, in a little place by the sea 
called Sidi-Bou-Said.” 

“All this time?” 

“Yes 

“Why have you come back?” i 

Without knowing that he did so, he spoke in 
an unemotional, almost hard voice. To his 
sensation of ecstasy had succeeded a bitter, 
even terrible feeling of impotence. Never be- 
fore had he been so abominably conscious ot 
the definite and cruel separation that there 1s 
between a human being and every other human 
being. Never before had he felt with such 
sharp intensity the powerlessness of even the 
greatest and most exclusive love to bridge that 
ordained gulf. Were not Vivian and he stand- 
ing together like two strangers? Were_ they 
not really .two separated strangers in spite of 
all that life had done to bind them fast, the 
one to the other? He remembered his des 
perate desire to draw ever closer and closer to 
Vivian, the heat of impatience with which he 
had striven to get rid of everything which 
might possibly serve to separate them. An 
now she had come back, and they were alone 
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Beautiful as 


the day we married” 


Eee. youthful, lovely skin, lust- 
roushairandsparklingeyes! How 
fortunate is this woman who has re- 
tained these priceless possessions of 
her youth! She is admired by all 
about her because she has learned to 
keep all the beauty of girlhood. Let 
us tell you her secret. 


Science has only recently aiscovered 
that those poisons which mar the 
beauty of your skin, eyes and hair 
originateinacloggedintestine. Faulty 
elimination is fatal to a clear com- 
plexion, saysa famous health author- 
ity. The impurities which start from 
clogged intestines are absorbed by 
the blood. They thus reach the skin 
and inflame it, resulting in many un- 
sightly blemishes. These intestinal 
Poisons even invade the hair and the 
eyes. The hair loses its sheen and 
silkiness, often turning gray, and the 
eyes become dull, with a yellowish 
tinge, and lacking in brightness. 


Women are avoiding these dangers 
and preserving their loveliness by 
Maintaining internal cleanliness 
through the regular use of Nujol. 
They have learned that Nu jol by/ubri- 


cation overcomes intestinal clogging. 
It lubricates and softens the food 
waste and hastens its rate ot flow. 
Thus it prevents the creation of those 
poisons in the intestines which cause 
skin and other disfigurements. 


As Nujol has helped maintain the 
beauty of these women, socanithelp 
you. Take Nujol as regularly as you 
brush your teeth or wash your face. 
Nujol is not a medicine. Like pure 
water it is harmless. Nujol estab- 
lishes the habit of internal cleanliness 
—the healthiest habit in the world. 


If you would be always attractive, 
youthful and healthy, internal clean- 
liness must be habitual. 
Keep a bottle of Nujol 
in the bath room cabinet 
to help you acquire this 
health habit. For sale at 
all druggists. 


‘Nujol 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


For Internal Cleanliness 


“Regular as Clockwork* 


In using advertisements see page 4 


Faulty 
Elimination 


Intestinal clogging is so prevalent that it is 
notconsidered a serious illness. However, 
when one stops to realize that not only is 
intestinal clogging a cause of minor ail- 
ments, but the starting plate of fully 75 
per cent. of human disease, it is apparent 
that proper measures must be taken to 
overcome and prevent it. 


Why Physicians Favor 
Lubrication 


Laxatives and cathartics do not overcome 
faulty elimination, says a noted author- 
ity, but by their continued use tend only 
to aggravate the condition and often 
lead to permanentinjury. 


Medical science, through knowledge 
gained of the intestinal tract by X-ray ob- 
servation and exhaustive tests, hasfoundin 
lubrication the best means of overcoming 
faulty elimination. The gentle lubricant 
Nujol, penetrates and softens the har 
food waste. Thus it enables nature to se- 
cure regular, thorough elimination. Nujo 
is nota laxative and cannot cause distress. 
Nujol hastens the rate of flow through 
the intestine, preventing intestinal slug- 
gishness. 


Infants and Children: The mother who 
permits intestinal clogging in her baby or 
older child is jeopardizing the health,even 
the life of her little one. For a clogged 
system is a weakened system, and leaves 
the child a prey to serious disease. 


Nujol, given to the infant or child, gently 
softens the accumulated waste, thereby 
speeding up to a normal rate its move- 
ment through and out of the body. 


Let your child have Nujol regularly—and 
see rosy cheeks, clear eyes and happiness 
return once more. 


Expectant and Nursing Mothers: Faulty 
elimination, almost invariably present 
during pregnancy and the nursing period, 
is particularly dangerous at such times be- 
cause of its effect upon the infant. The 
poisons formed in the intestine enter the 
circulation and soon appear in the milk. 
Laxatives or cathartics taken to relieve in- 
testinal clogging, presenta similar danger 
because they are also absorbed with con- 
a ill effect to the baby through the 
milk. 


Nujol is extensively prescribed by physi- 
cians for the expectant and nursing 
mother because it is not absorbed in the 
course of its passage through the system 
and thus cannot affect the child. 


“Guaranteed hy Nujol Laboratories 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 


FREE TRIAL BOTTLE! 


Nujol, Room 808-H, 7 Hanover Square, New 
York. For this coupon and 10 cents, stamps or 
coin, to cover packing and postage, please send 
me a trial bottle of Nujol and 16-page booklet, 
“Faulty Elimination.”’ (For booklet only, check 
here O and send without money.) 
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The fact that Snowdrift is made by the 
Wesson Oil people, of absolutely pure veg- 
etable oil—and nothing else—means that 
it has the highest possible food value. 
Snowdrift not only makes things good to 
eat but is ztself rich, nourishing food— 
most wholesome and easy to digest. 


*Snowdritt 


for making cake and cookies, biscuit, 
pre crust, for frying and 
all good cooking 
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together in the garden at the falling of eye, 
ing, and they had not even touched hand: 
and they did not know what to say, He fel 
horribly shy. 

“Let us go somewhere, let us go away fron 
the house,” Vivian said at last. “TI want j 
tell you. I came back to try to make yy 
understand.” os 

“Yes,” he said. But he did not move, Apj 
he added, “But your luggage is at the station” 

“T didn’t feel—I thought I would tell y 
first, if you were here.” a 

“You didn’t know—” 

“I knew you couldn’t be here after th 
thirtieth, I hoped you—I felt somehow yoy 
were here now.” ; 

“Felt! I tried to feel where you were, | 
stood in the night, and I tried to feel whethe 
| you were in Africa. But nothing came.” 

“T have never left Africa. When I got ty 
Tunis, I took a passage on a ship that wx 
going to Genoa. I felt I couldn’t go to My. 
seilles. We sailed from there. But I cancelj 
my passage and went to Sidi-Bou-Said.” 

“Do you know that I came back here on tlk 
very day you went?” 

“Ah!” she said. 




























HE was looking at him, and now he sy 
her face change. 
‘Then on that Friday you were at sea!” sh 
said, after a pause. 

“Why—yes, my ship came in on Saturday 
I left my last telegram behind to be sent after 
I had sailed.” 

“T felt that you were at sea,” she said ina 
low, uneven voice. “It seemed absolutely im 
possible, but that didn’t matter. I didn’t be 
lieve it with my mind. How could I? But! 
felt it. And you didn’t feel that I was sti 
in Africa.” 

At that moment Clive was released from 
his paralyzing shyness and came once mor 
into his manhood; not with any conquering 
feeling, not even with any conscious joy or 
pride, but with a deep knowledge of what 
| seemed like restoration. It was wonderfu 
It gave him back a confidence which he thought 
he had lost forever, and yet it made him fe! 
humble. For in any great thankfulness ther 
is always a sense of humility. 

“Vi—” he said. 

But before he could say anything mor, 
Bakir appeared from the house, and said, 

“Monsieur?” 

“What is it?” asked Clive. 

“The cook says, will Madame be here lu 
dinner?” 

Clive glanced at Vivian. ‘There’s enovg! 
dinner for two, I’m sure, if Madame stays, 
he answered uncomfortably. 

He said it in a low voice, without any note 
of decision. He had to answer. That was! 
he knew. He had to get rid of the Kabyle. 

“Then—” began Bakir. ; 

“Go! Go and tell her!” exclaimed Clive 
with sudden sharpness. 

Bakir stared with his heavy eyes and walkeé 
slowly into the house. 

“Forgive me!” said Clive, when he had gon 
“T don’t know why—it’s so awful to have sutt 
a thing asked by a servant about you 0! Mm 
Just now I felt as if we were strangers, a 
then he comes—oh, Vi, after all that’s hip 
pened, after your great sacrifice, after 1 
fight in London with you to share it, after litt 
Clive, and our coming to Africa, it’s too aw! 
too horribly unnatural, if we are to be strangt* 
to each other. I can’t bear that. Anytlt 
but that! I may have deserved it. Thavet 
served everything, more than I have sulle 
already, far more. But that would be the v 
endurable thing. We can’t go back to ti 
you and I, surely we can’t.” 

“Tf you can feel like that—” 

“ldo. Ido.” 

“Then you know why I went away.” 

He stood staring at her. : + 

“When I read what you left behind, is 
that you had chosen to be always a strate 
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with me. You had made me love you, and 
taken care that I should never know you. 
Wasn’t that a terrible thing to do?” 

He looked down. “Yes,” he said, at last. 

“J believe it was that which sent me away, 
though I mayn’t have known it was that then. 
It cut right into my heart, and I felt frightened 
of you as if you were something inhuman. 
And I went.” 

“But—but you have come back!” 

“Yes. I tried to leave Africa. I meant to 
go. I went away from here with the intention 
of going. But I found I couldn’t. It wasn’t in 
me to go. It seemed to me that though you 
had chosen to be a stranger to me, I couldn’t 
be a stranger to you.” 

She moved. 

“What is it?” he whispered. 

“T want to go to the sea room.” 

“Why?” 

“J read it there, at night. It seemed as if 
she was waiting about outside while I read 
in” 

There was horror now in his eyes as he looked 


at her. 
“Let us go there—and I'll tell you,” she 


said. 


HE sea room had an empty, deserted look. 

There was nothing now that suggested occu- 
pation, It was as it had been when they first 
came to the Villa du Scleil. He saw her eyes 
go to the writing table which was now pushed 
back against the wall. 

“Why did you ever let me know?” she asked. 

“T had wanted to fora long time. But I was 
afraid. Over and over again I was on the edge 
of telling you, I think. When we were here, 
atter some time, I realized in a frightful way 
the barrier a lie is between two people who care 
for each other. It seemed to be growing all 
the time, shutting you out from me. Then, 
when I was in England, when mother was 
dying, she told me to tell you. I had not told 
her, but she knew.” 

“Yes, she must always have known.” Vivian 
said. 

She sat down on the divan under the window 
that looked out seaward. He sat on the chair 
by the writing table. He did not dare to sit 
close to her. 

“T understand Mum now,” she said, after 
a moment. “She had been a mystery to 
me for so long. I wondered about her. 
How often she must have wondered about 
me!” 

“Why?” 

“Because I didn’t see what she saw. She 
loved—and saw. I loved—and didn’t see.” 

She was silent for a while. She sat very still. 
To him she seemed almost a new Vivian, much 
less girlish than she had been. 

“How you must have suffered with me!” 
she said, when she spoke again. 

“T!” he said, startled. 

“Yes, because of my perpetual misunder- 
standing of you. I couldn’t help it, but it 
must often have tormented you.” 

“T suppose in a way it did—sometimes.” 

“T realized that after I had gone away. 
Gradually I realized many things. When I 
went, I was frightened. I’ve always valued 
courage beyond every other virtue. But that 
night, here, I was a coward. I felt terrified of 
you in a sort of unearthly way, and of her, too. 
For a long while I did not dare to go out of 
this room. It was late at night. At last, I 
made up my mind to go. I felt dreadfully 
alone. I don’t think in all my life I had ever 
teally felt alone before. When I was out on 
the terrace, I ran through the darkness to the 
house. I woke up Bakir. I had to tell him 
something. And then I packed all my things. 
Iknew I was going. I had to go. All night I 
Was up, and in the morning I went away. I 
took a train to Duvivier, and changed there 
and took another train to Tunis. It was a 
long day’s journey. I didn’t get in till mid- 
night. I went to a small hotel. Next day I 
bought a passage—as I told you—on a ship 
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QUICK QUAKER 
Cooks in 3 to 5 minutes 


Here’s a vigor breakfast in-a-hurry. Ask your grocer for Quick 
Quaker. Cooks in half the time of coffee, faster than eggs, ready 
before plain toast! 

So start the day right with a HOT breakfast—best for you, best 
for the youngsters. 

Same plump flakes as regular Quaker Oats, the kind you’ve known. 
But cut thinner and partly cooked—smaller flakes that cook faster, 
that’s the only difference. 

All the rare Quaker flavor. All the nourishment of the world’s 
premier vigor breakfast. : 

Ask for the kind of Quaker you prefer—Quick Quaker, or regular 
Quaker Oats. But be sure you get Quaker. Look for the picture of 
the Quaker on the package. 

QUAKER OAT PEANUT LOAF 
2% cups Quaker Oats 1 teaspoon salt , 
2 cups flour 5 teaspoons baking powder 
1 cup chopped peanuts 114 cups milk or water 
1% cup molasses 1 egg 
Put oats and peanuts through food chopper. Add flour which has 


: 
been sifted with baking powder and salt. Add molasses, egg and 
liquid and stir well. Place in well greased loaf pan, let stand 10 
| 
' 




















minutes and bake 50 minutes in a medium oven (350 degrees.) 


Regular Quaker, too. 2 styles at your erocer’s now. Quick Quaker and regular 
Quaker Oats, the kind you’ve always known. 
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“How did you do it 
for three dollars?” 


“Susan Carter,” said Mrs. Nel- 
son, after the rest of the Wednes- 
day Club had gone, “didn’t we 
all agree not to spend more than 
three dollars on refreshments? 
You’re either a wizard or a traitor 
to the cause.” 

“No, I’m not, my dear. I 
didn’t spend a penny over the 
allowance. I made those cookies 
myself. And maple walnut tapi- 
oca only tastes expensive. With 
tapioca, you can make all sorts 
of wonderful dishes for next to 
nothing!” 

Maybe you’ ve never used tapi- 
oca for anything except desserts. 
Then you’ve a happy surprise in 
store for you the first time you 
try escalloped tapioca or baked 
cheese tapioca. The same tapioca 
that makes such tempting des- 
serts makes substantial entrées 
as well. And they’re especially 
economical because they can be 
made with left-over meat or fish. 

Doctors say that tapioca is a 
good food for children because it’s 


easily digested and is also nour- 
ishing. Why, tapioca contains 
twice as much energy-producing 
material as fresh eggs—and four 
times as much as potatoes! 


Why Mrs. Carter likes 
Minute Tapioca 


Special processes at the factory 
make Minute Tapioca unlike other 
taplocas in three important ways: 


First, Minute Tapioca requires 
no soaking. Secondly, it cooks in 
fifteen minutes. Lastly, Minute 
Tapioca is prepared by an exclu- 
sive process in a clean American 
factory. 


A REAL COOK BOOK—FREE 
Recipes for the dishes mentioned above— 
and for many more just as delicious—are 
given in the new edition of the Minute 
Tapioca Cook Book. Then there are sec- 
tions on food values, menu-planning, and 
the fascinating travel story of Minute 
Tapioca. Send for your copy—free upon 
request. 

A generous sample of Minute Tapioca 
will also be sent if you will enclose 2 cents 
in stamps. Mail the coupon to us now. 


Minute Tapioca Co., 34 VAN BurEN STREET, ORANGE, Mass. 
Makers of Minute Tapioca, Minute Gelatine, and Star Brand Pearl Tapioca 


Minute Tapioca Company, 34 Van Buren Street, Orange, Mass. 


(Check one or both of the following squares) 


O Please send me, free of charge, the new edition of the 
Minute Tapioca Cook Book. 


‘a Please send me a generous sample of Minute Tapioca. I 
enclose two cents in stamps. 


Name 





Street____ 


Cty. 
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to Genoa. I knew I couldn’t go by Marseilles, 
We sailed from there.” 

She stopped. Then she added, “We sailed 
from there—in search of the Place of Hap. 
piness.” 

“Forgive me! Try to forgive me!” he mut- 
tered, scarcely knowing what he said. 

“Don’t! It isn’t that! But I— The ship 
was to go the next day. I couldn’t stay quiet. 
The hotel was noisy and crowded. Noise 
made me feel desperate then. I took a car. 
riage. I told the man to drive out, anywhere, 
into the country, toward the sea. He took me 
to Sidi-Bou-Said. It’s on the sea, an Arab 
village opposite Carthage. It’s beautiful, mar- 
velously beautiful. And that day beauty 
meant very much to me. I suppose I needed 
it in a peculiar way just then. I left the car- 
riage and wandered about the little village. 
There’s a minaret in the blue, and I heard the 
call to prayer for the first time. The man was 
just above me. And when [ heard him, I began 
to cry, and I knew I couldn’t leave Africa— 
not without you. And yet I didn’t think I 
should ever see you again. I didn’t mean to. 
I was full of contradictions. But I knew I 
shouldn’t go. And I went back and canceled 
my passage to Genoa, and left Tunis, and went 
to Sidi-Bou-Said. 

“Scarcely any one ever stays there, I think. 
I found two rooms in a house on the edge of the 
cliff. It belongs to a French painter. He was 
away. An Arab was looking after the house. 
He let mein. I tried to be quiet. I knew! 
was in an unnatural, or perhaps I mean an 
abnormal state. Everything in me seemed 
to be always crying out. I seemed to be full 
of loud voices. It was an awful feeling. There 
was peace and silence outside, all round me. 
But in me there seemed to be a perpetual 
roaring of many voices. Perhaps mad people 
are as I was then. I was scarcely ever in my 
rooms. I used to be out nearly all day. I sat 
on the hill. I often went down the hill to the 
sea. I used to walk and sit alone for hours and 
hours, and I used to see the ships coming up 
to the lakes from Europe. And then I re- 
membered how you and I came away from 
Europe to Africa to find peace and happiness, 
if we could. And I remembered what you had 
told me about Africa, all you had told me. 
And all the time you had been keeping yourself 
a stranger to me. 


“| HATED you then—at first. I used to sit 

looking out to sea and hating you. I felt 
you had done me a dreadful wrong, I felt you 
had insulted me by being a stranger to me. And 
I hated myself for having believed in you, for 
having been blind. For when I looked back, 
it seemed to me that I had been blind, and 
that you must often have been amazed at my 
blindness, that you must secretly have laughed 
at me.” 

“Don’t!” he said. “Don’t!” 

“And I hated her, too. She seemed to me 
to have soiled my life, to have stretched out 
from the grave to make my life dirty. I felt 
her will then—that terrific will. And then 
I was afraid of her. I had dreadiul moments 
of fear—of you and her. You seemed still 
linked together, linked to do me harm. I saw 
you together, and then the noises in me grew 
jouder. I must have been nearly mad then. 
And I saw you at night holding her, with a 
glass in your other hand. And then I heard 
the crowd cheering you after the verdict in 
London, and with the cheers, or above them 
dropping down on them, I heard the call to 
prayer. Then I felt that the world was frantic, 
and full of nothing but violence and lies and 
seeming. And yet all around me was celm, 
stillness, and beauty. It was so strange. And 
the sunshine fell on me. And there was such 
a thing as prayer. ’ 

“T began to pray. I stood under the minaret 
and prayed. At night I prayed. It didn’t 
seem much use. But the Arabs prayed, and 
why shouldn’t I? I wouldn’t dare to say an 
answer came, but the noise of the voices 1 
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me grew less. They had deafened me—deaf- 
ened my brain. Deafened my heart, too. And 
one day—it came quite suddenly—I felt quiet. 
That day I took what you had written and 
left behind. I had never looked at it since I 
read it here. I went out and sat on the hill a 
little way out of the village, and I read it 
again. I did more than that. I lived it. I 
was able to live it—the life you had written 
about. But I lived in your part of it, not in 
hers. I couldn’t forgive her that day. I think 
[tried to. But Icouldn’t. I looked at her life 
from outside, but I lived in yours.” 

She stopped and looked at him steadily, 
and something in her eyes filled him with 

read. 

: “There’s something I haven’t told you,” 
she said. 5 eg 

“Yes?” he said. He felt that his lips were 
dry. “Must you tell me?” he said. 

“Yes, It’s this. It persecuted me. Till that 
day I had been haunted by the thought of 
your body as a murderer’s body, of your hands 
as a murderer’s hands. My body had been 
full of fear of your body. And I was your wife. 
My flesh was afraid of your flesh, And we had 
had little Clive together. That seemed to me 
an absolutely irreparable thing—my flesh fear. 
And yet I couldn’t leave Africa because of you. 
I knew it was because of you. But all that 
time I felt that if I were suddenly to see you, 
my body would be afraid of your body.” 


HE saw his head drop, a dull sallow white- 


ness showing near his eyes and his lips. He | 


hid a hand on the writing table, and it was 
quivering. He looked at it and took it away, 
clenched it and held it on his knee. 

“But underneath all that there was some- 
thing that held to you and couldn’t be re- 
leased, held to you in spite of the body, te- 
naciously held on to you. That frightened me, 
too. It was two parts of me fighting. They 
were in absolute opposition. They were like 
two enemies. To one you were a murderer, 
to the other you were—you. That day, when 
I lived in your life with her, my bodily fear 
of you went away. You had done it. I felt 
almost as if I might have done it, too. Per- 
haps that was what is called immoral. _I dare- 
sayitis. ‘Then I was immoral that day. For 


felt: ‘That isn’t murder. He was desperate, | 


he was reckless. For a moment, perhaps, he 
didn’t care what happened. But he would 
have saved her if he could. He would have 
saved her—but it was too late. And even then 
he didn’t know he had xilled her.’ And I knew 
I forgave you your crime—if it was a crime. 
But I couldn’t forgive you for deceiving me. 
And I wondered why, when you were accused, 


you hadn’t just told the truth. For days 1 | 


wondered about that. For days I thought 


about her, about you and her. And then, one | 


night, in my room, I took out what you had 
written and read again. 

“That was your explanation of what you 
had done. And I saw her fighting against you, 
and you fighting against her—after her death. 
I saw a fight such as surely there had never | 
been before. I saw her—stretching out from 
the grave. I felt her will, your enemy—and | 
mine.” 

He took his hand from his knee, opened it, | 
leaned forward. “Your enemy?” he said. 
“You felt it as your enemy!” 

“Yes. And that was the beginning. It’s 
always said that women are the enemies of 
women. I hadn’t thought so. Women have 











generally been very good to me. But when 

I felt her will as our enemy, I realized that 1 | 
had put myself on her side by going away from 

you. I saw myself as her ally. Can you un- | 
derstand? It seemed terribly clear to me. She | 
had willed your ruin. She had nearly ruined | 
you. She had made your life a perpetual 

ight, often a torture. But she had not ruined 
you yet. And I knew that she could only ruin | 
you utterly through me. Was I going to let | 
her do that? Could I let her do that? I] 
thought of her will as a still living and working | 
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NHANCING the faultless charm that 
characterizes the Breakfast service of the 
exquisite hostess. . . . 

The STAR-Rite Reversible Electric Toaster 
combines beauty with utility, and is a grace- 
ful complement to the perfectly appointed 
Breakfast service. 

Toasting two generous slices at one time 
the STAR-Rite Toaster is an effective aid in 
preparing a variety of dainty breakfast dishes. 
The ease with which you may have toast 
brings a host of delicious breakfast dainties 
to your morning meal. 

All nickel-finish with non-heating handles 
that allow you to turn the toast without 
burning the fingers, complete with cord and 
plug $5.00 ($6.75 in Canada — west of 
Ontario $7.00). Atall good hardware, elec- 
tric, drug and department stores. 

STAR-Rite profits by comparison—con- 
trast other makes with STAR-Rite. 





TORRINGTON, CONN. 


Manufacturers of STAR-Rite Waffle-Irons, Toasters, 
Heating Pads, Fans, Hair Dryers and Household Motors. 
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Pillsbury’s Bran Muffins 


Beat together until creamy 1 tablespoon 
shortening, 1 egg and 1% cup sugar, dis- 
solve 112 teaspoons baking soda in 4% 
cup boiling. water and add to 2 cups 
lukewarm sour milk or buttermilk; add 
2 cups Pillsbury’s Health Bran, 2 cups 
Pillsbury’s Best Flour, 2 scant teaspoons 
salt and 1 teaspoon baking powder, mix 
thoroughly with egg and sugar mixture. 
Bake 20 minutes in hot oven. If sweet 
milk is used, omit soda and add 2 addi- 
tional teaspoons baking powder. 


Pillsbury’s 


costs you less 
-yet its better 


F course you know the health value of 
bran, Nature’s food-laxative. But are you 
familiar with Pillsbury’s Health Bran—clean, 
natural bran in its natural health-giving form? 


And did you know there’s decided economy 
in buying this better bran? Aside from its 
superior quality, you get actually 50 per cent 
more bran for your money in the generous 
Pillsbury package. 

The large, coarse, crisp Pillsbury flakescome 
to you uncooked, unsweetened, unadulterated. 
Choicest wheat bran—from carefully selected 
wheat—sterilized and packed air-tight—that’s 
why Pillsbury’s is so effective as a natural 
laxative, so delicious in bran foods of all kinds, 


Follow the special recipes on the Pillsbury 
package—for muffins, cookies and bran bread 
as delicious as they are healthful! Buy it 
from your grocer today. Send for our new 
Pillsbury’s Health Bran recipe book. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, U. S. A. 


Pillsbury’s Family of Foods 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour - Pancake Flour 
Buckwheat Pancake Flour - Health Bran 
Wheat Cereal - Rye Flour - Graham Flour - Farina 


‘Pillsbury’s 
Health Bran 


One of the family 
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thing. I went on thinking of it as that. 

I was helping it. I was ranging myself along 
side it against you. I was battling— 
another woman, my enemy—against 
And I saw us, her and me, on one side, linked, 
and you on the other side alone. 

“A woman would understand what I felt 
then. Because I loved you, and that would 
never change. And there isn’t any woman jg 
the world who could fight with another womay 
against the man she loved. Such a thing ign’ 
and never could be. Women are made for 
and they all know it. And I knew I had beeq 
made for you.” 

He moved, as if he were going to change his 
seat, had both hands on the curved wooden 
back of his chair, when the thin sound of g 
bell ringing in the distance of the garden came 
to them. It was Bakir announcing in his usual 
way that dinner was on the table. It waga 
summons to them to take up once more the 
life side by side, the life of home. 

They sat and listened in silence. Presently 
the bell ceased. Bakir had gone into the houge 
and was waiting for them. 


CLIVE got up and stood by the divan, look 

ing down on Vivian. His eyes asked hera” 
question, and she understood what it was. But 
she did not answer it then. Instead she waited 
for a moment and then said: 

“T knew something else, too, then. I knew 
that I must go over from her side to yours, 
I had to do that. And today I have done it.” 

She got up and stood beside him. But still 
he did not dare to touch her. A strange, 
prosaic question persisted in his mind. His 
mind was concentrated upon it, could not be 
detached from it, not even by the thoughts 
that had been pouring through his mind, 
Underneath them, like a stone under flowing 
water, it had lain unmoved, unaffected by them. 

“But—” he said, and stopped. 

“What is it, Clive?” 

“You have left your luggage at the station!” 

Her face flushed, and suddenly she looked 
younger, much younger, and like Vivian the 
tennis player whom he hed loved at first — y 
whom he could never unlove. She was a gif — 
again, and suddenly he felt much neerer | 
her, nearer even than he had ever felt before 
For his lie did not stand between them. 

“Yes,” she said. 

‘Why did you do that?” 

“Well, I didn’t—I thought I would tell you 
first—and see.” : 

“Oh—Vi!” 

He understood, and felt humbled to the dust 
by that strange touch of sensitiveness in het ~ 
“T’ll send for it,” he said. 

He took her hand and held it for a moment | 
And he knew that her body’s fear of his body” 
was dead. é 

“Let us go to the house,” he said. 

They stepped out on to the terrace, and 
locked the door behind them. When he turned 
she was standing by the wall, looking out @ 
sea. He went to stand beside her. : 

“We shall have to go,” she said. “We shall 
have to leave the house by the sea.” : 

“Ves.” 

“Where shall we go?” 

“T want to see Sidi-Bou-Said.” 

“And then?” a 

He looked into her eyes and answered. 

“Then we will go back to England. 1 call 
bear it all, now that I have shared my sectel 
with you.” 

“Yes, now it will all be different. 

She turned away from the sea and looked 
toward the garden. For a moment she was 
perfectly still. Then she said: “I cant feel 
her will any more. I don’t think I shall ever 
feel it again.” 

Just then both of them seemed to have news” 
from the far distance of a woman’s lost ba j 

The thin sound of the bell came to i 
again. They turned away from the wall 
went toward the house. 

THE END 
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